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THE ANIMAL DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

T has been well known for some time in cer- 
tain circles that a movement was on foot 
for the emancipation of the brute creatures (so 
called) from the thralldom of man. For years 
@ correspondence has been kept up between Af- 
rica, the Rocky Mountains, the Jungles of In- 





dia, and the various Menageries throughout the 
world; all the beasts were unanimous for free- 
dom. 

After deliberation, it was decided that the 
first blow should be struck in America, while 
mankind was absorbed in the Presidential elec- 
tion. The next question was what part of Amer- 
ica should be selected? The Recky Mountain 
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interest was urgent in favor of the other side of 
the Mississippi. An eloquent delegation from 
Hudson Bay pressed the claims of Canada. The 
Alligators, a large and powerful community, 
protested that it would be death to them to travel 
north of the Carolinas; and as they held a pow- 
er of attorney from the fishes, who sympathized 
in the movement, though, from obvious reasons, 
they could not take an active part in it, their 
opinion had considerable weight. Finally, on 
the proposal of an ancient Gander, the question 
was referred to a Committee consisting of the 
Horse, the Monkey, and the Magpie. It has 
been pretended that this Committee did not dis- 
charge its functions with the integrity which 
might have been expected: the Jackass after- 
ward brayed, within hearing of many respectable 
brutes, that the Horse felt his oats (of course im- 
plying that that vegetable had been used to cor- 
rupt him); and a young Crocodile asseverated, 
with many tears, that the Monkey did not come 
out of the business with clean hands. However 
this be, the report of the Committee was unan- 


imous in favor of the Elysian Fields at Hoboken | 


THE NYENA, 





—the time, a fine, bright November night, just 
before the election. 

The decision being final, all the brutes sub. 
mitted except the Alligators, who intrusted a 
friendly Polecat with their remonstrance. I re- 
gret that I am unable to give this document 
which, I am told, was remarkably touching ona 
effective; but, from reasons which delicacy for- 
bids me to mention, it was never read, and stil] 
remains in the possession of its custodian. 

On the evening fixed, the Monkey who served 
on the Committee, and who had had the advant- 
age of an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Hobbs, 
picked all the locks of Barnum’s Museum, and 
led the imprisoned animals forth. A boat be- 
longing to the Staten Island Ferry Company 
had been chartered by the Jackass (a relative, 
as it appeared, of one of the managers), and by 
midnight the whole party had crossed the water 
without other accident than a rencontre with a 
party of police-officers, who, on being assured 
by the Parrot that they were all Democratic 
voters, let them pass without comment. 

On reaching the ground, the fugitives found 
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a large party assembled. Delegations had ar- 
rived from every country in the world. A se- 
lect body was in attendance from the Zoological 
Gardens, headed by a fine Bull; and at least 
thirty representatives of the Jardin des Plantes, 
with a Frog as spokesman, were discussing the 


Rights of Brutes and the theories of Proudhon. | 


Several Ermine, of judicial aspect, and an Eagle 
or two, with drooping wings, came special from 
Moscow and Siberia. 


nity, as became deputies from Spain. A Fox, 
with the finest and smoothest brush in the world, 


| might have been heard discoursing eloquently 
| on the throne of the Casars to a group of Hip- 


popotami, who were evidently delegates from 
the Nile. Apart from the common herd stood 
a small party of Lions of very distinguished as- 
pect; they refused to fraternize with their fel- 
low-creatures from Van Amburgh’s, and com- 


A party of Bears, with} municated with the rest of the assemblage 


famished looks and a terrible flavor of garlic, | through the medium of their valets, the Hy- 


were standing on their hind-legs and their dig- | enas. 
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A serious Giraffe, from Barnum’s, was 


THE LION ENTREATS THE ASSEMELY TO BELIEVE THAT IT IS NOT VANITY OR AMBITION WHICH INDUCES HIM TO SOLICIT 
THEIR SUFFRAGES. 
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THE POGS DECLARF THAT THEY WILL NOT SULMIT. 


noticed in close conversation with a female os- 
trich; from sentences which were overheard by 
the by-standers, he seemed to be urging her to 
adopt skirts, and so cease to scandalize the pub- 


lic by the exhibition of her legs. In fine, there 
were present members of nearly every respect- 
able family in the Animal Kingdom—all im- 
pressed with the importance of the work in hand, 
and imbued with the noblest spirit of concilia- 
tion. Nothing was heard but exclamations of 
friendship on every side; and though an en- 
thusiastic Wolf did strangle a Lamb, and a Fox, 
in a fit of absence of mind, choked a fat Duck, 
these accidents were rightly ascribed to the force 
of habit, and did not mar the harmony of the 
proceedings. 

At about one o’clock the assemblage was 
called to order by a loud snort from a Witp 


Boar, from Ceylon, who, in compliment to the | 


country, moved that the Buffalo take the chair. 





The Porcurines volunteered to act as Secre- 
taries. 

The Burrato, squatting on his hams, wished 
that some worthier person had been selected for 
the responsible post of President of this august 
assemblage. He was no orator; but he trusted 
that his heart was in the right place. [Loud 
applause from the Dogs and Vultures.] He had 
long been satisfied that man was not entitled to 
the sovereignty he had usurped over the world. 
What was man? Had not one of his own race 
described him as a biped without feathers? And 
should a biped command quadrupeds ? 

The Eactex would have a remark to make on 
that subject. 

The Cua meant no offense to any honor- 
able brute or bird. He was ready to resign the 
chair, if any member desired. He knew he 
was incompetent— [Here the tender-hearted 
brute became visibly affected. ] 
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The Wotr declared that the Chair enjoyed | pie, the Rattlesnake, and the Panther a Com- 
his confidence; he had long known him, and, | mittee on Resolutions; and the Mosquito, the 


though their opinions differed on some points, 
he could speak favorably of his honorable friend. 
Especially his nose and ham—continued the 
Wolf, musingly, when he was interrupted by 

The Ox, who declared that delicacy prevented 
his taking part in a debate which concerned so 
near a relative; but he moved thatthe meeting 
do now proceed to business. 

An old Monkey moved that Committees on 
Credentials, on Resolutions, and on a Plan of 
Action be appointed. Carried unanimously. 

The Carr appointed the Moles, assisted by 
an Owl, a Committee on Credentials; the Mag- 





| 
| 


| 








Elephant, and the Cockchafer a Committee on- 
a Plan of Action. 

A Hyena rose with great warmth to shrick 
that a Permanent President should be appointed. 

The Swan would feel obliged if the Hyena 
would not spit in her face. 

The Brack Snake hoped he had not come 
there to be insulted. He considered a reference 
to spitting personal. 

An old Toap, who had got into a rock under 
one of the Pharaohs, and been got out by the 
railroad engineers, did not wish to occupy the 
time of the assembly, but the presumption, of 
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some animals was astounding. He would as- 
sure the Snake that he was present, and on ques- 
tions of expectoration he would object to any 
one trying to head him off. 

The Raven knew and respected the claims 
of the Toad; but he would submit to his honor- 
able friend, whether, considering the advances 
which the young men of America have made in 
the art of expectoration, it would not be digni- 
fied and decorous and proper to relinquish the 
practice to them? 

The Toap apologized for his want of informa- 
tion on the point. He had been 3563 years in 
a crevice of a rock. If the men of America 
were as great proficients as the Magpie said, he 
was not the reptile to deny them a monopoly of 
spitting. 

Cries of Question, Question. 

The Cxarr would ask his friend, the Wolf, 
what business was before the meeting ? 


The Wo tr growl- 
ed, abstractedly, that 
she was small but 
tender. 

A Ram butted the 
Wolf to order. Not 
content with dese- 
crating the very be- 
ginning of their pro- 
ceedings by slaugh- 
tering one of his (the 
Ram’s) children, this 
ferocious creature was 
evidently absorbed in 
horrible visions of 
eating her— 

A VULTURE ex- 
claimed that lan- 
guage failed to por- 
tray such depravity. 

The Jackal con- 
curred. 

A Bw tt Doe snarl- 
ed that, with the per- 
mission of the Chair, 
he would vindicate 
the outraged dignity 
of the assemblage. 

The Wo.r would 
ask leave to say that 
he had been misun- 
derstood. His re- 
mark was made in 
a purely parliament- 
ary sense. 

The Jackass sub- 
mitted that this was 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The Ram being of 
this mind, rubbed his 
nose against that of 
the Wolf’s in token 
of reconciliation. 

On motion of the 
Movss, the assembly 
resolved itself into 

Committee of the Whole, with the Muze in the 
Chair. 

A Cock rose to crow that the business before 
the meeting was the selection of a President. 
He was deeply impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion, and, albeit not given to crowing 
over others, he thought he might venture to say 
that no one there had so just an appreciation of 
the importance of the struggle in which they 
were about to engage as himself. Nor did he 
believe that there were any there whose peculiar 

| capacity—ahem! he would not say more—was 
so well adapted to the responsible duties of 
President as his own. He had been accus- 
tomed to command. While his friend, the 
| Lion, for instance, thought himself fortunate if 
| he secured one partner in his home, he (the 
Cock) had never less than seven in his hareem. 
He had historic prestige too. His friend, the 
Frog, would certify that that highly intellectual 
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race of men, the French (groans from the assem- 
bly), who almost redeemed mankind, had chosen 
him to typify their best qualities. Personally, 
he had enjoyed the friendship of one of the 
greatest heroes of modern times—Santa Anna 
—under whose eye he had learned the art of 
war. [Here the ‘Sloth was heard to snore, and 
the Hyena to laugh bitterly.] He (the Cock) 
was well aware of the motive of these ill-bred 
interruptions. But neither threats nor insults 
should divert him from his purpose. He offered 
himself as a candidate for the Presidency. He 
concluded with cock-a-doodle-doo. 

The Horse had but a few words to neigh. 
With all due respect for the last speaker, he 
had a constitutional aversion to spurs; nor 
could he conceal his dislike of coxcombry. 
Cocks were very well in their way, and he 
would admit that this assembly would be badly 
off without them, considering their courage and 
military experience. Still, bearing in mind the 
qualities they required in a leader—coolness, 
watchfulness, bravery, skill, and strength—he 
thought the cock was not the animal to choose. 
He would prefer the Dog, the Newfoundland 
Dog. [The Dogs wagged their tails applaud- 
ingly: the Cocks crowed indignantly.] 

The Hyena, with much bitterness, howled 
that they had listened to a one-horse argument 
in favor of the slave of man. What claim had 
the Dog to the supremacy of the brutes? Had 


ai 





he not notoriously taken the side of their op- 
pressors from time immemorial? He would go 
so far in his respect for man as to admit that he 
had given them a hint of which they should 
profit. He (man) had given to one animal 
the name of the King of Beasts. He was en- 
titled to it. He wasa King. He anticipated 
their applause when he nominated for President 
the noblest denizen of the forest, the Lion. 
[Roars from the Lions, and general confusion : 
Dogs bark, Oxen low, Sheep bleat, Crows caw, 
Cats mew, Hyenas laugh till a young one splits 
its sides and has to be carried out. In the con- 
fusion a cry is heard. An Elephant on his way 
to his seat has crushed a family of Rats; the 
Chair, on motion of a Tom-cat, calls the Rats to 
order for not keeping out of the way.] 

The Rutoceros was not a beast of many 
grunts. He thought that something was due to 
the able animal who was the means of bringing 
them together. He nominated the Monkey for 
President. [Tremendous uproar. } 

A Terrter of doubtful breed snapped that 
if the Monkey was elected he would not sub- 
mit. [Applause from the Lions, Dogs, and 
Cocks. ] 

The Motes and the Ow1 from the Committee 
on Credentials having reported that, so far as 
they could see, all the delegates were duly en- 
titled to their seats, the Pig moved that a bal- 
lot be taken. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL COCK, 


TheCocx. Ofcourse, when and 
where you please. 

The Hare would rise to apolo- 
gize— 

The Butt Doe growled that he 
would allow no such thing. Mat- 
ters must now take their course. 
{He seized the Hare and drew him 
to one side. ] 

A second ballot was taken as fol- 
lows: 
neta s aaaaahs aie 
oe UTES 42 
pT ee 


Scattering 


After this ballot a conference took 
place between the leading friends 
of the Lion, the Dog, and the Mon- 
key. The Lion’s friends claimed 
for him the Presidency of right, and 
quoted sop, Phedrus, La Fon- 
taine, Gay, and other writings of 
men to prove his divine right to the 
supremacy of beasts. The Mon- 
key observed that the world had got 
over these old notions; that demo- 
cracy was the only sensible form of 
government for the present age ; and 
urged upon his rivals to withdraw, 
as the majority of the convention 
were evidently in his favor. The 
}) Dog’s chief spokesman, the Terrier 
before-mentioned, repeated that if 
the Monkey was elected, he would 
not submit. Overtures were made 
on behalf of the Dog to the Lion, to 
the effect that if he (the Lion) would 
transfer his votes to the Dog, the 
latter would behave handsomely 


The Porcurmes, after declaring that the task | by him. The proposal was indignantly reject- 


bristled with difficulties, reported the number of 


ed; the Lion would, however, give the Dog a 


animals present to be 745; number necessary to | mission to Timbuctoo to organize matters there, 


a choice 373. 
The chair appointed two Mollusks scrutineers. 
The result of the first ballot was: 


TR Gh i cccsesds ctccccrccccccsvseesss 261 

PMbihscdebe tet enhunposecccesner ote 136 
ED on tdpsevecbbeescccoceboesc cts 65 
EL DhekA inc cewsbees cvcccseseeccec’ 1 
wd patiehsebheee ons cure ceecese 1 
ER iin. 6 5 5005 068400008000 40sR8020% 1 
Scattering and not voting ................. 280 


The Jackass rose and brayed: with the per- 
mission of the assembly he would withdraw the 
Cock. 

The Goose cackled that that was just like 
him. 

The Hare murmured tremblingly that he 
thought it would facilitate matters if both the 
Cock and the Goose withdrew their names, as 
they were evidently not the choice of the as- 
sembly. 

The Cock crowed that the Hare lied and he 
knew it. 

A Butz Doe barked to know if the Cock was 
responsible for his words ? 


|in return for the Dog’s friends’ votes. The 
Dog replied that the Lion’s size alone protected 
him. The Monkey went out and chattered to 
the Scattering, winning over the Rats, who were 
mourning over the death of their friends, by 
liberal promises of cheese, in the event of his 
election. The Terriers also canvassed actively. 

A third ballot was taken with the following 
result : 


BS BID 0 n.dcdineceds 6ncsvesdiedaten oss 231 
I er rere 172 
WO PROF 005. onc ccvesevvcniesesere 824 
MPMI Pinn 20000+ 0d baweesbadesssrmesece 4 
II oon. cose... os Co endeewiesscececes 17 


The Lion must make a few remarks. He 
entreated the assembly to believe that it was 
not vanity or ambition which induced him to 
solicit their suffrages, and to urge them to come 
to a decision. He was moved solely by consid- 
erations of the public good. Who was there in 
this assemblage so able to defend, to protect, to 
rule them as himself? ‘‘ What hardy beast 





should dare contest his strength ?” 
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A voice was heard to say that there might 
be a bird, perhaps, if not a beast. [This was 
afterward discovered to be a Peacock. | 

The Monkey and his friends were actively 
engaged in tampering with the supporters of 
the Lion during this speech. 
ments’ silence, 

The Pig (commonly known as the learned 
Piz) rose on his hind-legs, and grunted that it 
was evident that the assembly was embarrassed 
to choose between three such excellent candi- 
dates. He could understand it. Between the 
majestic Lion, the trusty Dog, and the sagacious 
Monkey, a conscientious brute might well hes- 
itate. Believing, for his own part, that the 
dispatch of business was the main consideration, 
and feeling satisfied that there was no prospect 
of coming to a choice, in consequence of the 
eminence of each of the three candidates before 
them, and the enmities aroused by that emi- 
nence, he felt it his duty to propose a candidate 
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of whose soundness he was assured, and against 

whom even the most malignant could not breathe 
| a word of scandal. He would propose his friend 
| Frank Penguin, of Discord, in the Isle of New 
| Hants. [Tremendous sensation. Cries of ‘* Or- 
| der!” “ Put him out!” ‘ Hurrah for the Pen- 
| guin!” “Bravo Pig!”} 
The ELeruant raised his trunk, and squeaked 
| for a ballot. The Chair having fallen asleep 
j in the act of chewing the cud, a Flea was ap- 
| pointed a committee to wake him, which he did 
| very skillfully by biting him within the nostril. 
On the fourth ballot the votes stood : 


The Pangan. ...<2000.0.. ehbb ae 465, 
Wee BND onc ios vesvenss a er 
ee SOC os akth Caseees testes. cvesan 
The D6 caso siee Sudathn Gp ahead ecee eee MOM 
EMT CUSe Noche coeteths csaceese 1 
EES SE 


The Dove moved that the vote be made 
} unanimous, which was done accordingly. 

The Peneuiy returned 
thanks. He would try to 
deserve their confidence. It 
was not in his nature to con- 
tradict any one. He had 
once tried fighting, but it 
was so foreign to his tastes 
that he fainted in the at- 
tempt. He would never do 
it again. He would do just 
what they wanted, and if 
he was advised differently 
by different counselors, he 
would always be careful to 
follow the advice last re- 
ceived. As to his policy, 
man was to be overthrown, 
and he thought the best 
mode of achieving that end 
was to preserve a ‘ master- 
ly inactivity.” The Pen- 
guin spoke at some length 
in a strain of piercing elo- 
quence, quoting Hail Co- 
lumbia, Shakspeare, and 
Martin Farquhar Tupper. 

The Jackass could not 
refrain from rising to con- 
gratulate the assembly on 
their choice of a President. 
He believed that history 
might be ransacked in vain 
for a parallel to the noble 
bird who was now their 
ruler. [Great enthusiasm, 
during which many of the 
Dogs, headed by the Ter- 
rier, withdrew, declaring that 
they would not submit. } 

The Lion believed that an 
injustice had been done him, 
but he would bear it. His 
son there—Leo Junior—had 
advised him to bolt and set 
up a rival convention [Great 
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THE OWL ON PATROL DUTY. 


excitement, and general scattering in the Li- 
on’s neighborhood], but he had repelled the 
counsel. He would, however, make a sug- 
gestion. Why should they change their good 
old name? Had they not been known from 
time immemorial as the Animal Kingdom ? 
Why talk of republics, like mere men? [Tre- 
mendous cheering.] He moved that the Pen- 
guin be crowned. 

The Crow, assisted by the Kingfisher, was 
appointed to crown the Penguin. As the cere- 
mony was performed the Elysian fields rang 
with shouts of “Long live King Frank Pen- 

in!” 

The Wo tr moved that the meeting do now 
adjourn to Nebraska Territory, there to organ- 
ize measures for the great War of Independ- 
ence. 

A number of Fowls objecting that this was 
rather far to go, a friendly Fox promised to 
help them along. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


IL. 

Within an incredibly short period of time the 
animals met in a convenient plain in Nebraska. 
The muster roll was called by a Parrot, and the 
following were reported as missing : 





Seven Fowls, believed to 
have been eaten by a Fox. 

Two Sheep, devoured by a 
Dog and a Wolf on joint ac- 
count. 

One Monkey, seized in Mis- 
souri on the ground that he 
was a Free State settler des- 
tined for Kansas. ' 

Two Baboons, detained by 
the Free State Committee on 
suspicion of having Pro-Slay- 
ery designs. 

Two Pigs, stopped at Cin- 
cinnati, and barreled. 

Three Dogs, locked up by 
the Governor of Kansas as in- 
vaders. 

One Tomtit, arrested by tel- 
egraphic order of the Presi- 
dent for disturbing the peace 
and order of the country. 

With these trifling excep- 
tions the assembly was inte- 
grally the same as that which 
had met at Hoboken. 

The meeting being organ- 
ized, the Magpie read the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is our 
right, as it is our duty, to 
shake off the galling yoke of 
the human race, and to assert 
our paramount claims to the 

, exclusive enjoyment of the 
earth; to resume our freedom 
in the forests, or the plains, or 
the swamps, as we please, and 
to lead the life which is best 

suited to our instincts. 

Resolved, That work is a nuisance, and that 
any animal who proposes any form of labor, shall 
be handed over to a committee, consisting of the 
Lion, the Bear, and the Wolf. 

Resolved, That all things shall be in common 
between us, and that no animal shall be per- 
mitted to claim any thing as his own. 

Resolved, That carnivorous animals are earn- 
estly solicited to try a vegetable diet, as more 
wholesome and more conducive to the comfort 
of the community than that to which they have 
been used. 

Resolved, That we except from our denuncia- 
tion of the human race, one man whose services 
entitle him to our respect and veneration—Pro- 
fessor Agassiz. 

Resolved, That deputations be sent through- 
out the world with these our resolutions, and 
that the same be communicated to every creat- 
ure. 
Resolved, That as we may not succeed in ex- 
terminating the human race for some time to 
come, a prize of $500 be offered to the human 
creatures for the best poem descriptive of our 
declaration of independence, the same to be 
handed in to the office of the Evening Post, whose 
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editors are hereby authorized to pay over the} er had had a flirtation in her youth; his father 
prize-money ; also a prize for the best life of King | had a lame leg; one of his brothers ate his food 


Penguin, with a full account of his genealogy 
and early youth, in the style of Mayor Wood's ; 
also a prize for the best essay on the Rights of 
Brutes (Mrs. L—— M , Mrs, A K 
F—r, Miss L—— S——,, need not apply); 
also, a prize for the best argument to show, from 
Grotius, Puffendorf, and other authorities, that 
we are entitled to our independence (the Hon. 
Ww—m L. M——-y is assured that he may 
save himself the trouble of competing). 

These resolutions being put by the Penguin 
from the throne, were carried unanimously. 

A CoLrorTeRon was chosen to be the bearer 
of these resolutions to foreign parts. 

The Grrarre objected to his selection. He 
reminded her of the New York dandies whom 
she used to see when she was at Barnum’s; he 
would not be good for any thing. 

The Cotzorreron replied with warmth, that 
he did not deny the analogy. If he had claim- 
ed head-work, it might have been urged as an 
objection to him; but he only sought a post for 
which his legs eminently fitted him. 

The Grrarre withdrew her objections. 

The Committee on a Plan of Action, report- 
ed that a commander-in-chief should be ap- 
pointed. 

The Youne Liok, Leo Junior, proposed him- 
self. 

A Swapprve TurtTLeE rose to object. It was 
said that Leo was in the habit of tearing his food 
with his left paw instead of his right; this was 
fatal to his claims. It was also understood that 
he was in the habit of winking his eye, and ey- 
ery time he winked his eye, it meant something. 
This was not clear. It had been reported that 
he was a believer in the plurality of worlds ; 
how could this be got over? In fine, his moth- 
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without mastication; and a fox, now dead, but 
who told it to a wolf, who mentioned it to a hawk, 
who whispered it to a barn-door fowl, who told 
the present speaker, had accused his great un- 
cle of preferring mutton to beef. He submitted 
that these reasons should suffice to defeat Leo, 
and proposed a stall-fed ox, of steady habits and 
correct deportment. 

At this moment the Macrte entered the as- 
sembly, and craved the attention of the meeting. 
He had, he said, important correspondence to 
read, It was as follows: 

THE FOX TO THE HARE. 

“ Srr,—I am empowered by my friend, Doodle 
Cock, Esq., to demand a retraction of the words 
uttered by you in debate this morning. In case 
you should not see fit to retract or apologize, be 
pleased to name a friend with whom I can arrange 
ameeting. Respectfully yours, 

“ REYNARD Fox.” 

The Hare, cried the Magpie, on receiving 
this communication, at once sat down to write 
anapology. Happily his friend, Bull Dog, Esq., 
dropped in and put a stop to the letter. He 
told the Hare plainly that he would not permit 


| him to show the white feather—that he must 


either fight him or the Fox. Under his dicta- 
tion, the Hare replied as follows: 


THE HARE TO THE FOX. 
“ Sir,—I have no apology to make. 
Bull Dog, Esq., will arrange matters. Respect- 
fully yours, Craven Hare.” 
On receiving this the Fox wrote to Bull Dog : 
‘“‘Srr,—In accordance with a letter just received 
from Craven Hare, Esq., I address you in reference 
to the meeting between that gentleman and my 
friend, Doodle Cock, Esq. My friend is anxious 


My friend, 


| to arrange matters if possible ; if not, we will meet, 
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THE BIVOUAC, 


if you please, this evening, outside the camp: weap- | 


ons, spurs; distance, six inches. 
yours, 


Respectfully 
Reynarp Fox.” 
BULL DOG TO REYNARD FOX. 

“ $rr,—I apprehend that according to the Code 
of Honor, which must govern us, we have the 
choice of weapons. I therefore appoint teeth, and 
distance three inches. In the event of any other 
weapon being chosen, such as beak, claws, or spurs, 
I shall use my constitutional privilege of stran- 
gling the offender. Respectfully yours, 

“Bott Doe.” 
REYNARD FOX TO BULL DOG. 

“Dear Str,—lI fear you have misapprehended 
the Code of Honor. If you refer to the work on 
the subject by Governor Hair-Trigger, you will 
find that you have no right to choose weapons, but 
that the choice is ours, as we are the parties most 
anxious for the fight. For my own part, candidly, 
and as a friend of both parties, I can not see why 








your friend, Craven Hare, Esq., should object to 
fight with spurs. 

“Tf, however, the meeting can not be arranged 
on any other terms, we are willing to waive our 
privilege, and to adopt the weapon of human duel- 


ists, the pistol. Very respectfully yours, 


“ ReyNarD Fox.” 
BULL DOG TO REYNARD FOX. 

“ Srr,—I appreciate your civility, and reply that 
we will meet you, with pistols, this evening at sev- 
en. Respectfully yours, Buu Doe.” 

At the hour appointed, continued the Mag- 
pie, the parties were on the ground. The Cock, 
gentlemen, stood erect as a ramrod; the Hare, 
I am sorry to say, was in a pitiable plight, tried 
to double, and would have run away altogether 
but for the exertions of his friend, Bull Dog. 


|The Fox, whose wit you know, playfully sug- 
| gested that before meeting the Cock face to face, 
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the Hare should try a cocktail; which suggestion 
was instantly adopted by his sagacious second. 
Even that did not answer. ‘The Hare was only 
held in his place by main force, and when shots 
had been exchanged, one of which, I regret to 
say, carried off the tail of a tom-cat who had 
come to see the affair, the cowardly animal could 
not be restrained from rushing to the feet of the 
Cock, throwing himself on his knees, and apolo- 
gizing in the most abject manner. 

At the close of his remarks the Magpie ob- 
served that on such an affair comment was su- 
perfluous. It must be obvious that the Hare 
had grossly insulted a valuable member of their 
assembly, and then attempted to shirk the re- 
sponsibility of his acts; he had in fact only af- 
forded him the satisfaction due from one hon- 
orable brute to another, when forced to do so at 
the tooth’s point. He (the Magpie) therefore 
moved the expulsion of the Hare from their so- 
ciety, as a poltroon and a disturber of the pub- 
lic peace. 

Buti Doe (who entered the meeting at that 
moment) was happy to second the motion. He 
had had some experience in the field, and it 





had been remarked of him, that when he took 
hold of any one he seldom let go; but he was | 
compelled to say that he not only could make | 
no defense of his late principal, but felt in honor | 
bound to denounce him. 

The Chair put the motion— Shall the Hare | 
be expelled? requesting the Ayes to raise their | 
tails, the Noes to hold them down. 

The Chair pronounced the motion carried, | 
there being only four Noes to several hundred | 
Ayes. [It was afterward explained that of these | 
four three were frogs, who requested to be count- | 
ed among the Ayes, urging that they had no 
tails, and therefore could not raise them; but | 
this motion was pronounced irregular, after a) 
legal argument by the Owl, and a vote of cen- | 
sure was passed upon the frogs, who were ad- | 
monished not to repeat the offense. The fourth | 
was the Jackass, who, with loud brays, declared | 
that it was quite impossible for him to raise his 
tail in such well-bred company. } 

A Brute inquired of King Penguin what | 
steps he proposed to take for the public defense ? | 

His Maszsty replied that eighteen inches | 
were his usual step, and he did not think it con- 
sistent with his dignity to increase it. 

The Osrricu cried that if he had taken little 
part in the debate hitherto, the fact was due to 


| 





| vise contributions ; 


On recommendation of the Cockatoo, a news- 
paper was established, to be the organ of the in- 
surgent animals, under the title of the Daily 
Barker and Biter. The Chair, confessing his 
inexperience in such matters, called upon any 
brute present who felt competent to edit the 
paper, to rise and state his views. Four hun- 
dred and sixty-three animals immediately rose 
and professed their willingness to undertake the 
duties of editor, and spoke confidently of their 
ability. 

The Kancaroo, who had been appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, felt it to be his duty 
to state that, his pouch being empty, the post 
of editor would not be a salaried one for the 
present. Four hundred and sixty-two of the 
candidates then declared that, on reflection, 
they felt satisfied that their occupations would 
not allow them to undertake the editorship. 
The remaining candidate, the Banoon, was 
forthwith appointed. 

The Car hoped that the new journal would 
be free from personalities; and suggested that, 
to secure this all-important point, no names 
should ever be mentioned in its columns. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

The Turkey had seen so much mischief flow 
from party violence, that he trusted their organ 
would remain strictly neutral on all questions, 
and would express no opinions whatever. [Loud 
| applause.] Carried nem. con. 

The Goose believed that his experience in 
the newspaper world entitled him to speak. Not 
| only had large numbers of his family filled con- 
spicuous posts on the press, but there were very 
few journals to which he had not at some time 
or other lent a pen. So far as his observation 
| went, no reliance could be placed in statements 
of fact made in newspapers; they were quite as 
| often false as true. He therefore moved that, 
in order to prevent the propagation of error, the 
new journal be prohibited from making any 
statement of fact whatever. Carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chair then instructed the Baboon that the 
paper must be made entertaining, useful, and 
influential from the start. Forty foreign corre- 
spondents were engaged, who were to stay in 
the office; a lame Bear, with both fore-legs 
broken, found suitable employment as traveling 
commissioner; a Beetle was appointed to super- 
telegraphic communications 
were promised by the electric Eel; the depart- 


an accident, and not to any want of zeal. The! ment of fashions and light literature was intrust- 
fact was, that on the way ‘he had been pressed ed to the Hippopotamus. A number of oysters 
by hunger, and had lunched on a cask of cut | desired to contribute, but their offerings were 
nails, which had interfered with his digestion. | rejected on the ground that the paper wished to 
He would now suggest that a commander-in-| keep clear of the shells. A Crab, however, as- 
chief was needed to lighten the heavy burdens’ sisted by a Wasp, obtained charge of the re- 
of the Sovereign, and after the correspondence | viewing of books; while the Bluebottle Fly was 
just read, he could think of no one so fit for the | charged with the department of music. No 
office as the Cock. sooner were these arrangements made known 

The Cock was elected commander-in-chief, | than a number of Gulls sent in their names as 
with the title of Major-General, and instantly | subscribers, and an industrious Flea immediate- 
sent forth the Owl on patrol, and placed the ly offered a sum which we decline to mention 

Volf as sentinel to windward of the camp. | for the exclusive use of the advertising columns 
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for one week. On inquiry it proved that the 
Flea—who had literary propensities—desired 
thus to advertise a new novel of his, entitled 
the ‘‘ Ghostly Ghoul of the Grave-yard.” The 
advertisement began thus: 

“We believe that our acquaintance with light 
literature is pretty extensive, but we are obliged 
to confess that until we read the ‘Ghostly Ghoul 
of the Grave-yard,’ by the inimitable Jigger Flea, 
Jun., we had no idea of the power of the human 
imagination. After this, the novels of Scott, Bul- 
wer, Cooper, James, Hawthorne, and Melville may 
be tossed into the fire. We understand that proof- 
sheets have been sent across the water to Dickens 
and Thackeray; that the former has resolved, in 
eonsequence, not to proceed with Little Dorrit ; and 
that the latter, in disgust, has renounced literature 
forever, and taken to drive a milk-cart,” etc., etc. 


The editor of the Barker and Biter was on the 
point of sending this to the printers when he 
was visited by a Leech, who, strange to say, 





| like the Flea, came to purchase the exclusive 
use of his advertising columns. The editor at 
once remarked that one of the rules of his pape: 
| was to exclude quack notices. 

The Leech replied with dignity that he ex- 
cused the expression, though it hurt his feel- 
ings (on this he rubbed his eyes with the tip of 
his tail). Ie was no quack, as the editor 
would perceive by reading the advertisement he 
desired to insert. It began thus: 

“Mankind has been afflicted with colds in the 
head, it is believed, ever since the expulsion from 
Paradise. It may, indeed, be a question whethet 
Adam was or was not afflicted in this manner pre- 
vious to the fall; but as in all things we perceive 
a beautiful and unerring fitness, the chances are 
that he was not, as there were evidently no pocket- 
handkerchiefs at the time, and a fig-leaf can not be 
thought of as a substitute in this case. However 
this be, there is little room for doubt, considering 





the costume of our early parents, that they must 


THE TIPSY REVELERS ARLESTED BY THE GUABD, 
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have taken cold at a very early period of their sin- 
ful career. It harrows every sensitive mind to re- 
flect that the beauteous Eve—whose picture is so 
admirably drawn by the divine Milton—must have 
spoken at times through her nose, and been com- 
pelled to use her apron for purposes which we 
shrink from describing. Nor can it be questioned 
but Cain—” 


‘“¢ Sir,” said the Editor to the Leech, after glan- 
cing at the remaining portion of the manuscript, 
‘‘ what on earth have you to do with Eve’s nose ? 
What will it profit you to publish a history of 
colds in the head, at ten cents per line ?” 

‘‘ My worthy friend,” replied the Leech, fas- 
tening on him, ‘‘ that is my business, not yours. 
Be careful to publish my address in small caps, 
east side of the frog-pond, hole No. 496. So 
long as you are paid your price, you don’t care 
what you publish, do you ?” 

‘‘Oh! certainly not,” replied the Editor, who 
knew his trade. 

iL 

Matters were progressing bravely. Every 
night a bivouac fire was lit, around which the 
most somnolent brutes, under a special officer, 
snored in concert. But few incidents of mo- 
ment had occurred. The Lynx had been caught 
awake while on duty, and had very proper- 
ly been cashiered. A dinner had been given 
by the Cormorant to a select party of brutes: 
the Sponges got so much wine that they re- 
mained under the dinner-table till they were 
squeezed by the Elephant, who called next 
morning; and a dissolute Dog, returning home 
with an inebriated Goat in a riotous manner, 
was arrested by the guard and conveyed to the 
station-house. 

Private theatricals had been got up by a se- 
lect set of ingenious brutes, and operas and 
plays, written for the occasion by an old stage 
Rat, had been performed with astounding suc- 
cess. The prima donna, Madame Spaniela, and 
the baritone, Signor Porcupinini, had covered 
themselves with glory. On the morning after 
the performance the Bluebottle Fly thus com- 
menced his criticism in the Barker and Biter : 

“Ye gods! what heavens of bliss were opened 
to our souls, into what a paradise of maddening 
exquisite deliciousness were we plunged when the 
diva Spaniela, throwing herself on her lovely knees 
before the obdurate Porcupinini, burst into the ri- 
tournelle in the andante, and passing, with inde- 
scribable légéreté into an allegro staccato, gave the 
ut de poitrine, then floated down a liquid lake of 
Jiorituri, and culminated in the inimitable, never- 
to-be-sufficiently appreciated C sharp! The Todi- 
ni was great, the sensuous Bumbottomi was rich 
and mellow; but in comparison with the angelic 
Spaniela—ah! how they fade into oblivion,” etc., 
etc. 

Various little accidents had occurred to break 
the monotony of wood life. A curious quarrel 
had taken place between the Peacock and the 
Macaw. The former, who, as every body knows, 
officiated as Master of the Ceremonies to King 
Penguin, hadyexcluded the Macaw from a grand 
levee on the ground that his tail was not suffi- 





ciently full. A Bald-headed Eagle, who hap- 
pened to be in the company of the Macaw at the 
time, had resented the official outrecuidance af 
the Peacock and withdrawn with his friend. 
Some inquiry was instituted by order of the 
Penguin, and the following facts were elicited : 
The rule of ceremony was as the Peacock al- 
leged—dress and full tails were indispensable : 
on the other hand, it was clearly shown that the 


| part of the tail which the Macaw had not spread 


had, in fact, been put up a spout, in a difficulty 
into which the Macaw had got some time before. 
Friends of the Macaw indulged in remarks of a 
democratic and revolutionary tone (considering 
the recent establishment of the monarchy), and 
reflections were cast upon the conduct of the 
Peacock’s sisters, and the courage of his uncle 
the Colonel; while the partisans of the Peacock 
contented themselves with repeating the story 
of the spout. But so far as could be ascer- 
tained, public sentiment, at bottom, among the 
Macaw’s party, favored the Peacock, while the 
private sentiments of the court were on the side 
of the Macaw. 

Several eloquent speeches had been made in 
the course of the debates. One dull day, when 
the business before the house was on the preser- 
vation of the Union of the Beasts, and the Parrot 
had been four hours on his legs, a Crocodile 
suddenly arrived in the assemblage, and was re- 
ceived with the applause due to his character 
and the length and hardships of the journey he 
had performed. The Parrot gracefully yield- 
ed the floor, observing, that he would pass to 
the third of his nine points on the following 
day. 

The Crocopiir, with a sob, cried that he 
would ask their indulgence to plead the cause 
of suffering brutedom. He believed, as they all 
did, that all brutes were born equal; and yet it 
was notorious that his intimate friends the Tur- 
tles were kept in a state of degrading inferiority. 
They were not allowed to fly through the air— 
merely through the prejudice of the rest of crea- 
tion; they were compelled to adopt a slow, wad- 
dling, ungraceful gait, simply because beasts 
made up their minds that they could not walk 
otherwise, and would not try to teach them dif- 
ferently. He was satisfied, for his part, that 
with a proper course of training for several gen- 
erations, the Turtles would not only learn to 
fly, but would run with his friend the Ostrich, 
and even sing like his honorable neighbor the 
Thrush. He would quote authority on the sub- 
ject. [Here the learned brute read from U— 
T—C. by H—B—S., and various other works 
ofmen.] Why should they thus continue to out- 
rage brutedom? Had they no heart? Was 
there no retribution to be feared? And who 
was the brute who dared to set himself above 
hig fellows, and say that the seal of superiority 
had been set on him? 

The Sra inquired whether the Croeodile 
meant any thing personal ? 

A Wootty Horse observed that this and 
other matters would be regulated as soon as a 
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SIGNORA SPANTELA IN THE FAVORITE AIR, “ TIDDLI FIDDLI.” 


judicial officer had been appointed. Meanwhile 
he would say that he entirely concurred in the 
view taken by his friend the Crocodile. It was 
a disgrace to the age that the wrongs of the 
Turtle should be allowed to continue without 
even a single effort to relieve them. At the 


present time especially, when they were all en- | 


gaged in a holy movement for the redress of 
grievances and the assertion of the natural lib- 
erty of brutekind, it was disgusting to see the 
indifference with which many honorable brutes 
viewed the condition of the Turtle. Was he not 
a beast and a brother? Had he not a head, tail, 
legs, intestines, eyes, mouth, and et cxteras, like 
them all? Nay, which of them could boast of a 
shell like unto his? He would like to see how the 
Peacock, in whose tail he noticed a scornful curl, 
would look, if he (the Woolly Horse) were to 
set his hoof on his back; yet the Turtle would 


rather enjoy sueh an experiment than otherwise. 
And this brute, this noble creature, this wonder- 
ful animal, was doomed, by the heartless self- 
ishness of his fellows, to wallow in mud-holes 
and swamps, to grope painfully through reeds 
and bogs, and to squeak in a manner that 
shocked the sensitive ear! He blushed for his 
kind when he thought of it. Let the honorable 
brutes dwell on the subject. Let them remem- 
ber that they were responsible to future ages for 
the proper use of their opportunity, and that if 
they willfully left the Turtle in his present de- 
graded condition while they were embarking in 
a revolution based on the very principles whose 
violation he illustrated, they would only have 
themselves to blame if the Fates punished them 
by meting out to them the measure they had 
meted to the Turtles. [The elequent animal 
| here lay down amidst thunders of applause. } 
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The Fox had long been impressed with the 
importance of the subject, and had intended to 
call the attention of the assembly to it at an 
early day. He thought for the present, how- 
ever, that the election of a judge should take 
precedence of all other matters. 

The beasts concurring, the meeting adjourned 
for the day. 

It was, in fact, urgent that this office should be 
filled, for already some important legal cases had 
arisen and were awaiting settlement, A formal 
complaint had been laid before his Majesty by 
Dog Noble, Esq., protesting against the disturb- 
ance of his slumbers by Major-General Cock. 
It appeared that the worthy Commander-in- 
Chief was given to vocalizing at undue hours, 
having visions of operatic distinction; old Mr. 
Dog, whose conscience troubled him o’ nights, 
protested that he couldn’t get a wink of sleep. 
What aggravated the case was the outrageous 











character of the melodies selected by the mili- 
tary vocalist. Though it was well known that the 
worthy Commander-in-Chief had led a pretty 
wild life, and his delicate affair with Miss Cod- 
die Shanghai was quite fresh in every one’s mem- 
ory, he persisted in commingling sacred music 
with profane, and sang operatic bravuras to the 
most orthodox psalm-tunes, Dog Noble had 
borne, he said, with false notes, and flagrant vio- 
lations of all the laws of harmony ; but he could 
not bear to have his religious feelings insulted. 
His well-known piety left him no choice but 
to protest. When the complaint was laid before 
the King, Frank declared that the conduct of the 
Cock was unjustifiable, and that he would have 
him dismissed the army. An hour afterward, 
at the close of an interview with the Cock, his 
Majesty gave out that Dog Noble had best apol- 
ogize without loss of time. That evening, hav- 
ing had the case re-explained by Dog, Jun., King 


MAJOR-GENERAL COCK OPERATES AS A NIGHTMARE ON DOG NOBLE. 
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Frank swore that he had put up with Doodle 
Cock long enough; but before retiring to roost, 
after receipt of a letter from the Commander- 
in-Chief, he gave orders for the arrest of Dog 
Noble. 

Under these circumstances, the necessity for 
the appointment of a responsible judicial officer 
was apparent to every beast. Three candidates 
for the office were informally nominated—the 
Mule, the Fly-Catcher, and the Raven. The 
claims of the Raven rested, first, on his appear- 
ance, which was admitted to be judicial; and sec- 
ond, on his known keenness of scent. Friends of 
the Fly-Catcher urged that his very name proved 
his expertness at the pastime which is known to 
be the chief occupation of judges. As for the 
Mule, it was said on his behalf, first, that he was 
obstinate, and therefore not likely to be influ- 
enced by arguments of counsel ; second, that he 
was somewhat deaf, and therefore that his at- 
tention would not be easily diverted from the 
matter in hand; and third, that as a descend- 
ant of the Ass, he had in a measure hereditary 
claims to judicial eminence. The friends of all 
three canvassed actively, and bets were made 
freely by the Stag, the Pointer, and the Hawk. 
On the day before the election, however, the 
following correspondence appeared in the Barker 
and Biter: 

Important Correspondence.—The Vacant Judgeship. 
“To Reynarp Fox, Esq. 

“Dear Sir,—The undersigned, citizens of the 
Animal Kingdom, and engaged more or less ac- 
tively in securing its independence and watching 
over its welfare, have heard with deep regret that 
you do not intend to offer yourself as a candidate 
for the office of Judge. We had hoped that your 
known integrity, your remarkable ability, the un- 
flinching strictness of purpose which has marked 
every step of your career, would have pointed you 
out ere this as the fit brute for the office, and that 
you would once more have sacrified your private 
wishes to the public weal. May we trust that it 
is not yet too late to solicit you to trample your 
individual desires under foot, and to devote to the 
commonwealth those shining qualities which have 
earned for you the name of the Aristides of Beasts? 

“We are, Sir, 
“Your most obedient servants and admirers, 
“Tue Ox, THE Ass, THE GOosE, THE 
ZEBRA, THE WorM, THE TURTLE, 
THE TURKEY, THE OysTER, THE 
PEeLicaN, THE HrPporoTtamus, 
THE GULL, THE FLATFISH, THE 
Morn, and ninety-four others.” 





“To THE Ox, THE Ass, AND OTHERS. 

“ GenTLEMEN,—When I retired from the office 
which I last received at your hands—that of super- 
intending the journey of the unfortunate Fowls, 
who perished so unaccountably on their way hith- 
er—I resolved that wo consideration should again 
induce me to relinquish the charms of private life 
for the dazzling splendors and the racking cares of 
office. I have found, gentlemen, in the delights 
of study and in the bosom of my family, a peace of 
mind and a iness which I fear I should vainly 
seek a My own wish, therefore, is to re- 
main where | am. 





* At the same time, I am not insensible either to 
the reasoning so cogently put in your kind letter, 
or to the duty which every beast owes to the com- 
munity. I admit that I do dread the misfortune 
of having a corrupt man in the position of Judge. 
And though I am far from setting so high a value 
on my poor abilities as you are pleased to place, 1 
will say, however egotistical it may seem, that I 
am upright and straightforward, and that no man 
ever accused Reynard Fox of trick, equivocation, 
or double-dealing. If, therefore, it seems to you, 
on the one hand, that the danger of having a cor- 
rupt Judge, or a Judge of foreign habits and ideas, 
is imminent; and on the other, that it is my duty 
to serve the State, nominate me, I care not, I will 
serve. 

“Frankly yours, 
“ ReyNnarp Fox.” 


The publication of these letters threw the 
brutal public into an uproar. The Fox had 
hardly been thought of, and his connections, 
especially among the fighting beasts, made him 
a most formidable rival. One passage in his 
letter dealt a fatal blow to his most dangerous 
competitor, the Mule. It was the sentence, “a 
Judge of foreign habits and ideas.” Beasts 
asked what this meant? And then it came 
out, when it could no longer be concealed, that 
the Mule was a native of Spain, and had carried 
sherry over the mountains of Andalusia. 

Uproar is a weak word to describe the scene 
which followed this astounding discovery. The 
Buffalo, though, from his position as chairman, 
he ought to have preserved a neutral attitude, 
confessed to the Mocking-Bird that he would 
despair of the success of their movement if so 
important an office as that of judge were in- 
trusted to a foreigner. The ’Possum and the 
Wild Cat concurred. But the most vehement 
opponent of the foreigner was a Tiger from 
Hindostan, who declared that if the Mule were 
elected the country would be ruined in six 
months. Up and down the camp this Hindoo 
ran, roaring that destruction was at hand un- 
less the Mule were defeated. The Eagle of the 
Rocky Mountains persisted that if the Mule 
were eligible in other respects his Spanish birth 
should not stand in his way. But he was in 
the minority ; especially when the Booby wrote 
an article in the Barker and Biter to prove that 
the Mule had once carried a Jesuit on his back, 
and had the sign of the cross on his forehead, 
were the brutes resolved to have none of him. 

So when the day came, they elected Reynard 
Fox by a great majority, and he made a speech 
on the occasion, which drew tears from the Stag, 
and almost overpowered King Penguin. 


Here, unfortunately, our account of these in- 
interesting proceedings terminates. We have 
received, however, from an old acquaintance 
among the beasts, the cut on the preceding page, 
and a brief note with it, to say that the animals 
may shortly be expected to act on the offensive, 
and that they intend to establish zoological gar- 
dens for the accommodation and exhibition of 
various specimens of men. 
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AN EARTHQUAKE IN HONDURAS. 
N the 3d of August, 1856, accompanied 
by our faithful Caribs, Mafiuel and his 
son José, we entered the Criba lagoon. We | 
had a fine wind ; so fresh was it blowing that 
it compelled us, as usual, to make ballast 
of ourselves by shifting our bodies on every 
tack. We did this against the expressed wish- 
es of our Captain, who assured us that if 
| she did turn over, he could soon free her of water. This I did not 
doubt ; but previous experiments in the same line had convinced 
me of the fact that, if they were amphibious, I was not, and, 
apart from the inconvenience of getting wet, I knew there were 
a lot of sharks, barracotas, and other species of the finny tribe, 
who, though they eschew flesh that approaches the negro in tex- 
ture or color, still have a decided penchant for flesh that is white. 
The special object of our voyage here was to visit the ruins 
of some old British fortifications, which had been erected by 
the English during the existence of a colonization project on the coast. 

We landed at one of the small islands in the lagoon where the ruins were in the best state 
of preservation, but saw nothing to detain us; and after stopping long enough to regale our- 
selves in rather a jolly manner, started for the mouth of the Poyas River, where we saw & 
Sambo settlement. 

We stopped on the Point for a view, and for some bananas which were growing there. We 
took in quite a supply of this fruit, as our journey up the river, from the swiftnegs of the cur- 
rent, was likely to prove both long and tedious. The scenery at this point is in ly beauti- 
ful; the trees and small shrubbery dotting the savanna in a picturesque manner, while beyond 
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rise the pine-trees, tall and straight as arrows. 
The red pitch pine abounds here, from which 
the former settlers obtained considerable quan- 
tities of tar and pitch, making thes@*and ma- 
hogany the principal articles of export. 

We hauled up on the Point to wait for Ma- 
fiuel, who was dispatched for the bananas; but 
before he returned we were startled by the pe- 
culiar movements of the air. A gust came from 
the south, and another from the north, and an- 
other, and another, carrying leaves and branch- 
es torn from the trees in its mad fury; clearly 
indicating the force and directions of wind. 

But when they met, H and I began to 
think if we could get beneath the shelter of some 
of the neighboring hills our chances of being 
blown away would be lesscertain. By the time 
our Capitan returned the wind had died away, 
and a stillness and sultriness succeeded; and so 
oppressive was the atmosphere, I half-believed I 
was asleep and troubled by a furious nightmare. 

Poor Mafiuel was frightened enough; and, 
between his curses and prayers, managed to 
exhaust himself to such a degree that nature 
gave way, and he sank to the ground. The 
birds flew above, uttering wild and mournful 
notes of terror. The trees were swayed with a 
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terrible violence, the limbs cracking, and huge 
boughs were torn from their trunks and carried 
far over the lagoon, where they hung for a 
moment suspended in the air, and were then 
swept away, disappearing among the leaves of 
the tempest-tossed woods on the distant hills. 

The cocoa-nut trees around us played still 
more surprising antics. Their long leaves, gen- 
erally so graceful, were twisted into every im- 
aginable form. For a moment they were hori- 
zontal, then their slender points would be di- 
rected toward the earth. when, suddenly, the 
direction of the whirlwind would change, and 
they would be thrown into the air, their long 
branches, like giant arms, stretching away to- 
ward Heaven as if supplicating for mercy; while 
the cocoa-nuts were dropping around us, as if 
with some sinister design on our skulls. 

We remained in this agreeable state about 
two hours, when Nature finally resumed her 
sway, and we crawled over and looked at each 
other. Then we lighted our respective pipes 
and smoked. Then we laughed, and asked, 
‘© Who's afraid?” And then Miguel, who was 
the most frightened of the party, told us, with 
the utmost effrontery, that ‘‘ we would get used 
to such things after a longer residence in the 
country, and wouldn’t 
mind them any more 
than he did!” 

After this assurance, 
we endeavored .to do 
what we should have 
done in the first place, 
namely, analyze the 
natural phenomena we 
had just witnessed. Ac- 
cordingly, we interro- 
gated Mafiuel, who re- 
plied that he thought it 
was an earthquake; but 
couldn't recollect if he 
felt any shocks or not. 

We had felt none ei- 
ther, but certainly fan- 
cied we saw some, and 
were inclined to believe 
that his terror was the 
cause. He didn’t deign 
to reply, but turned 
away his head with a 
look of offended dig- 
nity. He shaking with 
fear! That might be 
mentioned during a tor- 
nado or an earthquake, 
but must not be alluded 
to afterward. 

We were both famil- 
iar with these things, 
H—— having frequent- 
. ly met the monsters in 
the interior,and I on the 
coast of Mexico ; so we 
put our items together 
for some definite result. 
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“wio'’s AFRAID?” 


‘*Twasn’t an earthquake, wasit?” said H ‘ 
‘¢ Don’t think it was,” I replied. ‘I recollect 
being tumbled out of bed by one of them, and 
don’t think I can be mistaken. I should know 
the first movement—undulatory, horizontal, or 
perpendicular; made a vow on the occasion re- 
ferred to, that I would never sleep in another 
bed in tropical countries, subject to outbursts 
of this unpleasant character: since the registry 
of which vow I have slept in a hammock or on 
the ground. One can’t tumble out of the ground, 
and a hammock is the next safest thing. I 
have been on the watch for ed temblor since I 
first stepped into the country, and am positive 
I should know his first movements.” 

After delivering the above—which raised me 
considerably in Mafiuel’s opinion, and confirm- 
ed what he had previously conjectured, that I 
was the most learned hombre in existence— 
I swelled immensely, and entertained serious 
thoughts of plunging into the stream and at- 
tacking an alligator. H—— blew out a whiff 
of smoke as fleecy as a summer cloud, and 
while watching its fantastic movements and 
shapes, quietly remarked that I had better not ; 


that is, he thought so, since he recollected that ! 





I had but little confi- 
dence in the buoyancy 
of water, and not the 
first particle of an idea 
of the art of propul- 
sion as applied to the 
human figure in that 
element. I fancied 
a little manceuvre on 
a certain ‘‘ sand-bar” 
should have given him 
some idea of my aquat- 
ic prowess, so I look- 
ed daggers at him; 
but he only smiled, 
and said that I would 
soon ‘** come down” — 
an expression which 
he invariably used 
when he thought I 
was constructing for- 
tifications or other 
architectural edifices 
in the air. 

I glanced at the 
monster, who was per- 
forming ground and 
lofty tumbling, and 
concluded I wouldn't 
go over after him, 
and secretly hoped he 
wouldn’t come over 
after us, though I had 
the right barrel of my 
fowling-piece loaded 
with a double charge 
of large-sized buck- 
shot, which I after- 
ward discharged at an 
innocent parraquet, 

though he was out of distance. 

Our leg-of-mutton sail being spread, we glided 
quietly but rapidly toward the Sambo settlement. 
The banks of the river—like most of the rivers 
we visited on the coast—are low, and thickly 
covered by rank foliage, above which rise the 
stately palm and cocoa-nut. It was under one 
of these that we hauled up our dory, among a 
crowd of the natives, who came to the water’s- 
edge’ to stare at us. Mafiuel, however, gave 
them a lecture on etiquette in their own dialect. 

What he said to them I never knew, but it 
impressed them wonderfully. He was very ex- 
travagant in his language when I was the to- 
pic, and from the very marked manner in which 
they bestowed their obsequious grimaces, he 
must have given us a royal character. They 
followed us in a body to the casa of their ‘ Pa- 
tron,” who immediately placed himself, his ci- 
garros, hammock, etc., at our perfect disposal. 
Coffee was immediately brought in, which was 
soon dispatched; and, like a true Spaniard, he 
carefully lighted his cigarro first, then handed 
it to us to light our own from. The burning 
ember he threw on the sand floor for future use, 
the draught through the hut keeping it alive. 





While smoking, the tornado was discussed. 
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gether, getting ourselves into quite a respectable 


The old Patron suggested earthquakes as be-| state of excitement. So we took to our pipes 
ing the probable sequel to such atmospheric out- | again, as usual in cases of trouble, and whiffed, 
breaks, and continued by telling some frightful | and resolved to start up the river in face of all 


tales of those he had witnessed. 


He spoke of | the “shakers” that might visit us. 
the eruption of the volcano of Coseguina, in 


Thus, having got our courage up to the stick- 


Nicaragua, which threw its ashes hundreds of | ing point, we stuck to our resolution, and got 


miles. Mr. Squier, in speaking of this erup-| off. 


In due course of time we reached the old 


tion, affirms that sand fell in Jamaica, Vera | sugar plantation, about eighteen miles from the 
Cruz, and Santa Fé de Bogota, over an area of | mouth of the’stream. Landing, we looked about 
one thousand five hundred miles in diameter, | the place for the old boilers, but could not find 


and the sea for fifty leagues was covered with | them. 


They are probably covered by sarsapa- 


pumice; and a captain coasting along shore | rilla, or hidden beneath the flowing leaves of 


informed him that he sailed for a whole day | the feathery palm. 


Bananas abound here, 


through it without being able to distinguish, but | thousands of trees growing spontaneously. 


here and there, an open space of water. 
“«By Jove!” said H 
be the result of an eruption of one of the chain 





of voleanoes on the Pacific? And is it not possi- | tre of the ‘‘ Victoria Province.” 


Fort Wellington, like the ‘‘ Iron Duke,” has 


» ‘can this tornado | departed this life, and only enough remains to 


mark the spot that was destined to be the cen- 
Here we se- 


ble that the dreaded temblér may visit us be-| cured three or four Alacrdéns del Méonte—The 


fore we reach our. homes ?” 


Mountain Scorpion, so dreaded by the natives. 


I thought this was about the season of the | One of them was a royal chap, measuring fully 


year when they were most likely to make them- 
selves known. Then H told his tales of 
horror: How a building tumbled upon him, and 
how he crawled out of his unpleasant quarters, 
through a small aperture, and was saved. I, 
of course, had something to say about Southern 
California, Mazatlan, and Acapulco, in which 
latter place the cathedral was broken from top 
to bottom. I expatiated upon the terror of the 





| five inches in length, but while securing him, he 
was accidentally wounded, and immediately 
stung himself, dying in most horrible agony from 
the effects of his own poison. 

The Rio Poyas may be navigated by small 
| vessels some fifty or sixty miles, and it was our 
| original intention to paddle up the stream as far 
| as the depth of water would allow us, taking en 
| route some of the mahogany stations, and enter 





inhabitants at the destruction of the abode of | the country by the truck roads, some of which 
their favorite saints. Divers other equally in- | are fifteen, and even twenty miles in length, 
teresting and consolatory yarns did we spin to- | well built, and all the streams carefully bridged. 
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MEETING OF THE WATES. 


A good pit-pan, manned by half a dozen Ca- 
ribs, would shoot up the river with astonishing 
rapidity, but our dory was heavily built, intend- 
ed solely for the bays and lagoons, and little 
adapted for the resistance of the swift river cur- 


rents. Now our Carib was an athletic man, 
his son a promising boy ; but they couldn’t stem 
the current. 

For myself, I am rather an active youth, fond 
of exercise; and having seen the Indians pad- 
dle from daylight to dark, thought I might, with 
some little exertion, do the same. Accordingly 
I took a paddle, and commenced my labors, in 
the teeth of all the remonstrances of our marinero. 

** Amigo Don ——,” said he, ‘‘ don’t do it; 
you are an Americano del Norte, and really must 
not. You will lower yourself in the estimation 
of all the natives on the bank.” 

**Don’t care!” I rejoined. ‘I shall be raised 
in the point of muscle, and that is of more im- 
portance to me.” 

‘But you will fatigue yc Don ——.” 

‘** Don't care!” I continued; ‘‘all exercise, in 
moderation, that fatigues the body, is conducive 
to health in the highest degree.” 

**Oh, you Americans are just as stubborn as 





we Indians. The principal difference between 
us in that respect is, that not only do you con- 
vince us that you are always right, but that we 
are invariably wrong.” 

I did not think it necessary to reply to this, 
because my whole attention was devoted to the 
management of the paddle, which I understood 
but imperfectly. My first movement was well 
planned, but in giving the fancy twist at the end 
of the stroke, the blade turned the wrong way, 
and jammed against the side of the boat, with 
my finger between. 

H——,, with his usual blood-thirsty disposi- 
tion, said it was “‘ nothing but a little hydraulic 
pressure!” He thought I should be discour- 
aged; but I wasn’t. I would have paddled 
then, even though I had been compelled to use 
my hat for an oar; so I continued, and to avoid a 
repetition of my accident, I held the paddle so 
far from the boat that the biceps and deltoids 
were frightfully mixed up. Indeed, I should 
not have been surprised if my arm had twisted. 
off likealobster’s claw! After struggling awhile, 
I gave in, dead beat ;. so we reluctantly turned 
our bow down stream, and resigned the craft to 
the management of the Caribs. 
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Borne along by the swift current we soon 
neared the little settlement, and the lagoon 
shortly after opened before us. Just then turn- 
ing our eyes toward the ocean, we beheld every 
indication of another row among the clouds. It 

d off with a little rain, and as the sounds 
of the retreating thunder died away, the sun for 
a moment showed himself, then disappearing be 
hind some heavy clouds, took his departure for 
the day. 

We landed again on the Point, and as if an 
atmospheric peculiarity was inseparable from 
this place, we noti¢ed a quietness, not unlike 
that of our previous visit, pervading every thing 
with a gloom unpleasant in the highest degree. 

Then came a low, rumbling sound, increas- 
ing in force as it came sweeping over the land 
from the south, so unlike thunder that we could 
not mistake it. The earth commenced trem- 
bling violently. Suddenly this changed, and 
a positive undulatory motion succeeded, that 
threw us to the ground. The earth rocked 
from the. north to the south like the waves of 
the sea. 

We straightened ourselves to rush to a tree 
for support, and it was with the greatest of diffi- 
culty we succeeded in walking. It seemed as 
though we were walking in mid-air; a feeling 
not unlike that which one experiences on ship- 
board as the vessel plunges into the trough of a 
heavy sea. The earth would apparently rise 
and meet the foot with such force, that we were 
sometimes thrown violently upon our faces. 
This caused a sickness, or dizziness more posi- 
tive than that of the motion of the waves. 





A cry of alarm from José directed our atten- 
tion toward the lagoon ; but it is almost useless 
to attempt description of the scene that opened 
before me. ‘Was I awake or dreaming?” I 
asked myself; ‘‘ was I in the land of the living 
or in the spirit world ?” 

Many were the incidents of my past life that 
crowded themselves before me. I appeared to 
be looking upon myself from another world. 
All fear had now gone. I almost enjoyed it! 
Never can I forget the awful grandeur of the 
scene. It was no mental or optical illusion. 
The water was actually receding, leaving the 
bottom of the lagoon dry. 

Away it went far toward the sea. The little 
island rose in the centre like a conical hill in 
some vast plain; its rough sides in dark relief 
against the retreating water. On the top of 
this little pyramid were a few trembling cocoa- 
nut trees, standing like ghosts nodding to the 
mighty flood. 

All this time the trembling continued at 
short intervals. We had no thought of the 
danger that awaited us when the waters should 
return to find their level, so it came upon us in 
a moment, with all its fearful reality. The la- 
goon is here about five miles broad, and a val- 
ley was formed from its centre like the passage 
made for the Israelites across the Red Sea. 

From every direction the waters rushed to a 
common centre, where, meeting, they rose in 
the air in an immense column, filling the heavens 
with an ocean ofspray. Then falling, they came 
toward the land with the force of an avalanche, 
threatening us with instant destruction. 
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EARTHQUAKE AT SAN JOSE. 


A cry of terror escaped us, and the Madre de 
Dios of Maiiuel fell upon our ears like a death- 


knell. On came the flood, carrying rocks from 
the bottom in its mad career. On it came, 
now all foam as far as the eye could reach, and 
now an unbroken mass as solid as a rock. In- 
stinct prompted me to climb a tree; but this 
would have availed us little had we not been 
on rising ground. I had reached an elevation 
of about ten feet when the water struck the hill. 
H had followed my example, but Mafiuel 
and his son were too much alarmed to seek 
safety even by climbing. 

The destroyer tore off huge masses of earth 
in his passage, boiling up over the hill in a per- 
fect whirlpool, in which whole trees, branches, 
and even stones were tossed about like feathers. 
Our poor ill-fated canoe made its appearance 
among the mass, knocked about by the tum- 
bling, crushing waves! All this I saw before 
I thought of our crew. I presume the common 
danger by which we were surrounded made me 
less anxious about their fate than I should have 
been under other circumstances. Certain it is, 
that I was much attached to my devoted Carib ; 
and equally certain it is, that when my attention 
was drawn toward him I witnessed his struggles 
with perfect calmness. 

José was twined about a tree like a serpent, 
and Mafiuel was breast-deep, battling the ele- 
ment with a giant’s strength. The next mo- 
ment he was torn from his footing, and went 
floating on the waves like a cork; but still he 


kept his grasp upon the tree. All at once he} 





lost his hold—the fury of the rushing waters 
was too much for him. I saw him sinking in 
the vortex of a powerful eddy! Then my im- 
pulse was no longer selfish, and I thought to 
drop from my comparatively secure position and 
rush to his assistance; but the absurdity of the 
idea became immediately evident, and my heart 
sank within me uatil its weight became mad- 
dening. 

But oh! how buoyant my whole being became 
when he made his appearance but a few feet 
from me, crawling slowly up a huge cocoa-nut, 
against which the current had dashed him, 
which, with the strength of a dying man, he 
had clasped, and much to my delight raised 
himself above the water. How I shouted from 
joy when I saw him accomplish this, I clearly 
recollect ; and the tear-drops that followed each 
other, one by one, over my cheeks, awoke me to 
the force of my outburst of feeling, which I know 
must have been great, by the physical prostration 
that followed. So weakened was I, that I found 
my hold gradually relaxing! I was slipping to- 
ward certain death. 

But desperation nerved my arms, and I laugh- 
ed at my weakness. I can recollect but little 
more until Mafiuel touched me and brought me 
to myself. I had been there about two hours— 
clinging to the tree, unconscious of what had 
been passing around me, though I recollect 
when the water slowly turned toward its proper 
bed with but little less violence than when rush- 
ing upon the land. We were then standing 
knee-deep in the angrily-moving flood. ‘‘ But 
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thet was nothing,” Mafiuel said; ‘‘ only a little 
dew.” 

How long I should have remained there I 
know not, but I found my nails had been dug 
into the tree, and the blood covered the ends of 
my fingers in clotted masses. My strength was 
gone; and H——, suffering even more than 
myself, looked ready for the tomb. 

“About dark we discovered our dory firmly 
lodged among some close shrubbery, which, be- 
ing supported by heavy trees, resisted the action 
of the torrent. It was so wedged in that the 
united strength of the party was required to ex- 
tricate it. We found it but slightly damaged ; 
but its contents—our guns, paddles, and cloth- 
ing—were gone forever. 

We dragged our dory over the mud to the 
stream, but left it high on the bank, for the river 
was still violently agitated—-sometimes rushing 
far up the bank, and immediately receding again 
to its former level. We made our way to the 
settlement, but found few of the Sambos had re- 
turned, most of them resolving to remain in the 
hills until all effects of the earthquake passed 
away. 

We remained here several days. Mafiuel in 
the mean time repaired the dory, and made a 
couple of paddles. H and I killed time by 
wandering over the country, inspecting the ray- 
ages made by the flood. In one place we saw 
several gigantic trees piled one upon the other, 
many feet above where the water had reached. 
Its force must have jammed them beneath each 
other, as it will sometimes crowd ice, cake after 
cake, over some obstruction. The trees present- 
ed a wild heap as they lay together in an inex- 
tricable mass. In other spots’ bushes had been 
uprooted, and in their stead large pits were 
formed by the whirlpools. Along the sides of 
the larger hills huge excavations had been made, 
resembling the tracks of a mighty plow. Again 
there would be little pools nearly filled with fish, 
living and dead. In one place I saw a large 
shark, in whom life was nearly extinct. He 
was a fallen foe, but instinct was so strong that 
that I couldn’t help dispatching him. 

We retraced our steps to the village, sinking 
ankle-deep into the soft earth, and found our 
eraft quite ready for the homeward start. Ma- 
fiuel had succeeded in getting a bag of corn from 
some natives just arrived from the interior, from 
whom I purchased a new sail for our little dory. 
They informed us that the water had swept back 
into the interior about fifteen miles. Very lit- 
tle of their property was destroyed, as most of 
the natives build their towns on rising ground. 
The corn we soon converted into ‘ tortillas,” 
which, with dried meat and bananas, composed 
our ‘‘ship stores” for the journey. 

We embarked on our return trip not without 
some misgivings, when we found ourselves fair- 
ly upon the “briny deep.” We dropped into 
several harbors en route. Among others, we 
made a short stay at Truxillo, where they felt 
the shocks very severely. 





They were visited by a similar outbreak dur- | 





ing the summer of 1855, when most of the in- 
habitants sought the Plaza, where they remain- 
ed several days, sheltered by temporary tents 
of hide and cloth. A friend of mine, a Mr. R. 
Weed, who was there at the time, says he slept 
several nights under a table which some of the 
people had thrown in the Plaza for safety. He 
was not allowed to retain exclusive possession 
of it, as two men insisted upon renting the top, 
the ‘‘second story,” as he called it, for sleeping 
purposes. After the earth had ceased its throes, 
he was the first to enter the houses, much against 
the wishes of his Spanish friends. 

In conversation with some intelligent natives 
we were led to believe that one of the volcanoes 
on the Pacific had broken forth, to which they 
attributed the shocks then troubling us. They 
expected to hear of the destruction of some of 
the cities of Sun Salvador, though many months 
might elapse before they would receive the in- 
formation, the postal arrangements between the 
different parts of the States being very imper- 
fect. Two or three years ago the city of San 
Salvador was destroyed. It was considered by 
travelers to be the finest town in Spanish Amer- 
ica. The buildings were constructed with arch- 
itectural elegance, and all the requirements of 
a large and opulent community were abundant. 
Civilization had reached one of its highest flights 
there, and the refinements and education com- 
mon among its people might be looked for in 
vain in many of our Northern towns. 

We continued our course along the coast, feel- 
ing occasional evidences of the commotion on 
shore. Several times our crew insisted upon 
landing, lest there should be another “rush of 
mighty waters ;” but they did not amount to 
much, being only sufficiently strong to lead us 
to conjecture what they might be if more vio- 
lent. I was informed by a gentleman who en- 
dured the whole, that it lasted in one town 
twelve days, during which time there were no 
less than one hundred and fifteen shocks, eight- 
een of which were severe! After we reached 
our home we felt nothing of them, though the 
excitement was hardly abated. When we be- 
came a little refreshed they told us of the terri- 
ble times they had had, giving a glowing de- 
scription of each little tremble, never for a mo- 
ment dreaming of the delectable time we had 
enjoyed. 

I gave them an idea of the ‘‘ receding of the 
water,” and was almost laughed at for imagin- 
ing they would believe such"*‘ travelers’ stories ;” 
and I should have despaired convincing them 
of the seriousness of my statement, had it not 
been corroborated by a respectable old Spaniard 
who had seen a similar occurrence on the coast 
some years before. Then it was witnessed by 
many people, several of whom were carried out 
to sea by the retreating current. 

All sorts of odd questions were put to us about 
the ‘‘interesting event.” Many wanted to know 
if were we frightened? To one of these ques- 
tioners H—— unblushingly replied, No! though 
he thought the water remained on the land an 
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unpleasantly long time; that he smoked fifteen 
pipes full of tobacco while seated in a bend of 
the tree, and would have gone to sleep but for 
the subsidence of the water, which relieved him 
from the necessity. He came down, he said, 
preferring a more lowly position, but held him- 
self in readiness to ascend his ‘‘bedpost” again 
if necessity required it. 

I am in doubt to the present time if the list- 
eners did not place more confidence in the 
‘**yarn” than in my statement of ‘ facts.” 

The shocks were sensibly felt at our house— 
the ‘‘ Doctor” described the motion as being 
throughout from north to south, and undula- 
tory. He said the scenes about the town were 
intensely interesting. The great, coarse, swarthy 
hombre knelt beside the dark-eyed sefiorita, min- 
gling his curses with her prayers to ‘‘ Maria San- 
tissima” for mercy. The streets were filled with 
these frightened natives at the first outbreak, 
who continued in their attitudes of prayer until 
their fear wore off vufficiently to allow them to 
rise. When the shocks returned they thought 
but little of the prayers they uttered in their ter- 
ror. If they did, they probably concluded that 
San Juan and San Pedro, to whom they ap- 
pealed, have not the entire disposition of such 
things; or in case they have, an appeal to them 
is not always answered at the moment when it 
is most desirable. Like the natives at Criba, 
many took to the mountains until the effects 
should pass away. 

The custom-house was so much damaged that 


they were obliged to prop it, lest it should fall 


and bury the valuables in the ruins. The tiles 
were shaken off, leaving large spaces bare, ex- 
posing the cane-work frame beneath them. In 
the centre of the town stand a number of pillars, 
large and strong, all that is left of a once mag- 





nificent residence. These pillars are between 
four and five feet in diameter, and some fifteen 
feet in height. On the top of each was placed 
a large slab of stone in lieu of a capital. Some 
of them were thrown over the side, while others 
were shifted completely off the masonry, which 
was cracked from top to bottom. 

The old custom of collecting moneys with 
which to propitiate the saints and induce them 
to avert a recurrence of the earthquakes or other 
calamities is faithfully observed here. The pro- 
cession—for procession it was—was headed by 
a full-grown sefiora bearing a cross and plate. 
The latter she thrust into the doorway of every 
house, and left when her demands were com- 
plied with. She was very generally successful, 
I noticed, as most good Catholics consider it 
their religious duty to add their mites together 
on these occasions. Following this woman are 
two boys carrying a box in the shape of a cross. 
This, on the front, is covered by a glass, a cloth 
being thrown over the whole. When an indi- 
vidual is a little ‘‘ tight” on the money question, 
the cloth is removed from the box, and exposed 
within is a figure of Our Saviour done in clay 
and rags; the background being covered with 
little moons and suns, while on the sides there 
appear whole constellations of stars. When 
this was exposed to the gaze of the hardened 
sinner he is expected to relent ‘‘sans cere- 
monie,” and produce ‘‘ dineros” by the handful. 

Then by another ‘‘ muchacho” a statue of the 
Virgin Mary is borne, which, like the preceding 
figure, is elaborately ornamented, being beauti- 
fied by patches of tinsel and fancy-colored rib- 
bons. In dressing their saints they remind me 
of the manner in which the Indians of Cali- 
fornia dress themselves, by putting on all the 
trash they own or can borrow. Following these 
came two boys carrying a large bell suspended 
on a stick. A third amused himself by beating 
the bell with considerable vigor. After these 
came innumerable little boys bearing little bells, 
which made little noises in comparison to the 
‘* Big Tom” that preceded them. Then follow- 
ed some with candles, as if saints could not see 
who gave them money in broad day, without the 
assistance of artificial light! 

The whole is swelled and enlarged by all the 
mob, black, white, and yellow, who sometimes 
break out into a sort of musical howl, each one 
on his own responsibility, making altogether the 
most ear-distracting ‘‘ pot-pourri” conceivable. 
In this they use the nose solely, disdaining the 
usual medium, the mouth, for the issue of their 
harmonious notes, probably with the idea that, 
since ‘‘life was breathed into the nostrils of 
man,” the most acceptable manner of offering 
chants is through the same organ. 

This ‘‘ screwing and bowing committee” visit 
the sinners on the most trifling pretenses. While 
in Leon, two years since, a party of them were 
going the rounds of the town, collecting money 
to offer one of the saints in consideration of his 
securing a succession of moonlight nights to 
enable some wandering padre to expedite his 
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journey to his native town. What miserly old 


saints they all are: you can only secure their 


wishes by a liberal outlay of cash! 

In Mr. Squier’s work on Nicaragua he copies 
an account of similar proceedings from the nar- 
rative of some English traveler: ‘‘ As a last re- 
sort, every saint in the churches of Leon—with- 
out exception, lest he should be offended—was 
taken from his niche and placed in the open 
air—I suppose to enable him to judge by expe- 
rience of the state of affairs—but still the ashes 
fell! Toward night, however, a mighty wind 
sprung up from the north, and the inhabitants 
at last gained a view of the sun’s setting rays, 
gilding their national volcanoes. Of course the 
cessation of the shower of ashes was attributed 
to the intercession of these saints, who doubt- 
less wished to get under cover again, which 
opinion was strongly approved of by the*priests, 
as they certainly would not be the losers by the 
many offerings ; but during a geiseral procession 
for thanks which took place the next day, it was 
discovered that the paint, which had been rather 


clumsily bestowed upon the Virgin's face, had | 


blistered from the heat of the numerous candles 
burned around it, and half Leon proclaimed that 
she had caught the small-pox during her resi- 


dence in the city, and in consequence of her | 
anger the infliction they had just suffered was | 
Innumerable were the | 


imposed upon them. 
candles burned before the ‘Queen of Heaven,’ 
and many and valuable the offerings to her 
priests for the sake of propitiation.” 

One incident more of the earthquake, and I 
have done: 


| While riding along the river, enjoying one 
| of our old haunts, we were much astonished by 

our beasts coming to a dead stand. Now we 
| knew our mules were sound and true, having 
| been tried on long and fatiguing tramps. They 
had forded and swum rivers where the current 
| was terrible; but now they stopped, nor would 
| our entreaties, or even a liberal application of 
| the spur, be of the least avail. 

Now it was our wish to cross the river at this 
precise moment, and their determination to move 
no farther on any consideration, more especial- 
ly in the direction we desired. They stopped 
within a couple of hundred feet of the bank. 
They were planted; and though we indulged in 
the fond hope that, by wheeling with a sharp turn, 
they might forget their terror, we wheeled them 
until we began to tire without effect. This was 
something new; accordingly we began to think 
there must be a puma, or some otlier wild ani- 
mal, secreted in the bush, and our mules must 
have seen it. 

We were six in number, each armed with a 
large hunting-knife, and felt proportionately 
bold. 

“ Shoulder to shoulder they came down together, 

Six sugar-loafed hats and twelve legs of leather ;" 
and were somewhat surprised to find, instead of 
a wild animal, an immense crack in the bank— 
one of the effects of the earthquake. Though 
| but a few inches in width, it extended along the 
| river about two hundred feet; then crossing, we 
| traced its course on the other side, stretching 
| far over the hill, in an irregular course, and 
| finally losing itself in the distance. 
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TO MEDINA AND MECCA. 
PREPARED FROM THE WORK OF LIEUT. BURTON. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 

N the latter part of the summer of 1855 I was 
in Cairo. Walking, toward sunset of the 
warmest day in the season, when the gardens | 
of the Esbekieh were thronged with panting | 
Turks and suffocating women, alike anxious for 
a cool spot in those refreshing shades, I saw just 
before me two men, one of whom was ¢ressed 
in the full Nizam costume, the richness of which 
was sufficient to establish him as @ man of wealth 
and position, while the other, a young man, wore 
the French uniform, which had became fashion- 
“able with officers high in the service of the Vice- 
roy. Their conversation was deliberate, and 
yet in a tone of voice that invited listeners, and 
I could not avoid hearing some of the sentences 
successively emitted with clouds of smoke from 
their mouths. 

** By the name of Allah, I would have cut the 
infidel dog to pieces if I had known it!” 

**T don’t see whet harm he did.” 

‘*Harm? Did he not throw dirt on the tomb 
of the Prophet? with whom be the peace of God 
forever! Did he not defile the most holy mount- 
ain? Allah preserve me! Did he not look with 
unsanctified eyes on the most reverend Kaaba ? 
God keep me from the curse of the evil words!” 

And hearing thus much, I passed on. I could 
not doubt to what the conversation had refer- 
ence. <A few weeks later the Hadj of 1855 re- 
turned to Cairo with the usual solemnities, and 
I mixed with the crowd at the head of the 
Mooski, the chief Frank street of Cairo, to see 
the procession of the Makhmil, with which the 
return is celebrated. An ancient Turkish shop- 
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MEDINA, THE BUBIAL-PLACE OF MOMAMMED., 


| keeper—who had been my friend by reason of 

| sundry purchases that I had made from him— 
| gave me a seat on his shop-front, and a half 
| dozen of his particular friends were around me. 
|W hen the sacred camel had passed, and the 
ceremonies were ended, I ventured to ask Mus- 
| tapha Effendi, a gray- bearded Egyptian, some 
| questions about the pilgrimage ; and, with a little 
| trouble, I succeeded in getting the entire party 
| to talk about the Englishman who had succeeded 
in disguising himself so perfectly as to escape 
the most vigilant of them, and to perform the 
entire pilgrimage. 

They knew the story well, and numberless 
were the curses they showered on Lieutenant 
Burton’s unlucky head. 

**He lived a month in the wakallah here in 
Musr. May our Lord and prophet remember 
him in the judgment!” said Ramadan, the jewel 
merchant, 

‘He was a hakim, and cured the daughter 
of Abdallah Amri, the silk merchant, whom 
may Allah preserve and keep, while he curses 
the hakim infidel!” growled Mohammed Rash- 
wan, 

“‘ He lived with Khudabaksh, the cashmere- 
seller. The evil eye be on both him and his 
guest !” 

Divers were the amusing items that I thus 
picked up in relation to the daring adventurer ; 
while, on the other hand, at the English Con- 
sul’s office, no one believed a word of it, and the 
English residents, almost to a man, denied the 
possibility of the thing. 

Nevertheless, it was just so. In the spring 
of 1853, Lieutenant Richard F. Burton arrived 
in Alexandria, disguised as a Mussulman, and 
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after living there and in Cairo until the proper 
season for the great pilgrimage, joined it, and 
actually accomplished this perilous journey, vis- 
iting the Mohammedan holy places, and making 
full notes and sketches in various points of spe- 
cial interest ; thus succeeding in doing what had 
been repeatedly attempted, but never before ac- 
complished, in such manner as to be of benefit 
to the world. 

In 1503 one Ludovico Bartema—or, as the 
English translation has it, Lewes Wertomanus 
—having ‘‘no better reason than is the ardent 
desire of knowledge which hath moved many 
other to see the world and the miracles of God 
therein,” departed fram Venice, and passing 
through Alexandria and Cairo, visited Beyroot 
and Damascus, from which last place he started, 
‘in familiaritie and friendshyppe with a certayne 
Captayne Mameluke,” and actually visited Me- 
dina and Mecca, and made good his escape to 
Persia, being once in peril at Mecca, where, 
by the aid of a ‘*fayre young mayde, who was 
greatly in love” with him, he avoided capture, 
and was similarly fortunate at Aden. His story, 
published at Milan in 1511, and in Willes and 
Eden’s Decades (in England) in 1555, is inter- 
esting, but far from full. 

In 1678, Joseph Pitts, a youth of fifteen or 
sixteen, was captured by Algerine pirates, and, 
after being in slavery some years, was taken by 
his *‘ patroon” to Mecca and 
Medina. He afterward es- 
caped, and related his story 
in England, where it was pub- 
lished, and passed through 
several editions, the fourth of 
which was printed in London 
in 1708. Itis very brief and 
unsatisfactory. 

Giovani Finati, an Italian 
renegade in the army of Mo- 
hammed Ali Pasha, in the 
Hejaz, deserted, and visited 
Mecca, which he afterward 
described to Mr. Bankes, the 
English traveler, who printed 
his story, which is almost val- 
ueless, and not at all to be 
depended on. 

Burckhardt (Sheik Ibrah- 
im of renown) passed three 
months in Mecca in his Ori- 
ental wanderings, and his ac- 
counts are full and reliable, 
leaving almost nothing to be 
added; but he was too ill 
while at Medina to make any 
examinations or take any 
views; and this part of the 
field, most deeply interesting 
as the burial-place of the 
Prophet, remained unex- 
plored until the visit of Mr. 
Burton, in 1853, the result 
of which he has given to the 
world in three large octavo 











| volumes, with illustrations, which we have em- 
| bodied in this article. 


As a precaution against even the remotest 
suspicion, Mr. Burton adopted the Oriental cos- 
tume before he left England, and took passage 
on the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamer from Southampton to Alexandria, where 
he landed in the character of an Indian doctor, 
an Eastern subject of the British empire, coming 
from one of their possessions in which the Mo- 
hammedan religion prevailed. He was already 
familiar with the Persian, Arabic, and other 
Eastern languages, and was, to a certain extent, 
skilled in the religion of the Mussulmans. This 
last accomplishment was more important for his 
purposes even than a knowledge of Arabic, since 
he might well be a follower of the true faith 
while he did not speak a dialect known to the 
Egyptians; but he could not be considered a 
Mohammedan unless he was thoroughly accom- 
plished in the religion of the Prophet; for the 
true Mussulman shows his faith in every sen- 
tence that he utters, every motion of his arm 
and foot, every transaction of his slow life. This 
will be more readily appreciated by the reader 
when he understands that if a man were ob- 
served to take coffee, when offered -him, with 
his left hand; or to touch his lips to the water- 
gourd without the proper ejaculation to Allah ; 
or to enter a mosque or a house with his left 
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foot forward; or to do one of a hundred such 
little and apparently trivial things, he would be 
recognized as no believer. These observances 
are so thoroughly instilled into the mind of the 
Mussulmans that they are actually a part of 
their existence. 

Having passed some weeks in Alexandria, 
visiting mosques and practicing medicine in 
Eastern style, he parted from his patients, to 
their immense regret and his own complete sat- 
isfaction, and went on to Cairo, where he at first 
lodged with Mizan Khudabaksh Namdar, a na- 
tive of Lahore, but now resident in Cairo as a 
shawl merchant, whose acquaintance he made 
on the slow and tedious passage up the Nile be- 
fore the present days of railway travel and com- 
fort. 

He had changed his character and costume 
while in Alexandria, adopting that of a dervise 
—a character suitable to every grade in society, 
from prince to beggar, allowing any style of 
clothing, from royal crimson to absolute naked- 
ness, and suiting any style of life and behavior, 
from silent gravity to babbling insanity. 

After some days’ rest with his friend, he de- 
termined to change his quarters, and finding no 
room in the Wakallah Khan Khalil, the princi- 
pal Khan in Cairo, he took a room in the Wa- 
kallah Gemaliyah, and lived here while the pil- 
grims gathered in the city, preparing for the 
great event of the year. : 

The pilgrimage to Mecca has been for several 
hundred years the pulse of the Mohammedan 
nations. Two great pilgrimages are made—the 
one from Damascus, and the other from Cairo. 
Each of these often consists of four to six thou- 
sand camels, and besides this vast army there 
are many thousands of pilgrims who go to Mecca 
by way of the Red Sea. 

Doubtless in its origin the pilgrimage had a 
religious design, but that was” not unmingled 
with worldly considerations. Mecca, from its 
position in a barren desert, is obviously unable 
to sustain itself as a city without foreign com- 
merce, nor has it within itself any thing to 
induce that commerce except its Holy Places. 
Thousands of pilgrims arrive each year, bringing 
with them provisions and supplies of every sort, 
while they take away the sacred beads, sandal- 
wood, henna for ladies’ finger-dye, and other 
delicacies for the Mohammedan harems. 

Still this small trade is not a sufficient rea- 
son for this great pilgrimage; and we must be- 
lieve the fervor of the faith to be still warm in 
the hearts of men who come thonsands of miles 
over burning deserts and wild wastes of sand, 
through perils innumerable, fatigues, depriva- 
tions, and sufferings oftentimes incredible to be 
borne, with earnest hearts fixed on the holy 
Kaaba at Mecca, and the grave of the Prophet 
at Medina. 

From the earliest ages men have been accus- 
tomed to direct their hearts toward some spot 
more holy than others, and to let their wander- 
ing footsteps lead them there. The temple- 
palaces, and even the rocks of Egypt, are mark- 





ed with the outline of footprints which pilgrims 
have left there as evidence of their journeys 
accomplished, and Jews and Christians alike 
seek to behold the Hill of Zion or the Tomb of 
the Lord before they die. ‘The Moslems, with 
beautiful Oriental poetry, say that their word 
for pilgrimage, ‘‘ Hadj,” originally signified as- 
piration, and indicates the idea that man is a 
wanderer on earth and seeks an abiding city. 

The Moslem religion requires every man to 
make the pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, if 
he have, first, health; second, money for the 
road; and, third, money for his family during 
his absence. But this pilgrimage is far from 
being simply a journey to the Holy Places, 
The requirements of the pilgrimage are mani- 
fold. Upon assuming the Jhram, or pilgrim- 
dress on his approach to Mecca, the Moslem 
assumes the obligations of the pilgrimage, and 
thenceforth is forbidden to cover his head with 
any covering, though he may carry an umbrella, 
and may dive under water, or even place his 
hands on the top of his head; but he may not 
wear cap or turban, nor may he put on any ar- 
ticle of dress which is sewn or has seams in it. 
He must preserve absolute chastity, and is for- 
bidden even to kiss a woman, much more to 
contract a marriage. All perfumes and oils are 
forbidden; he must not cut his nails or hair; 
he must not hunt wild animals, nor cut down a 
tree or pluck up a plant. Certain long prayers 
he must recite at every mount and dismount. 
He must always sleep in the manner of the 
Prophet, with his hand under his cheek, or lean- 
ing on his elbow. 

These are a few of the numerous require- 
ments of the pilgrimage, which thousands of 
Moslems annually assume voluntarily, in hope 
of everlasting rewards therefor, and which our 
daring Englishman assumed in undertaking his 
dangerous journey. 

It was not many days before Burton was ad- 
vised by a new friend, a Mussulman, whom he 
had met on the Nile steamer, and now found 
again in the Gemaliyah Wakallah, to lay 
aside his dervise’s gown, pantaloons, and shirt, 
which he had worn as a Persian, and, in fact, 
give up all connection with Persia and the Per- 
sians. After due deliberation he decided to as- 
sume the character of a Pathan or Afghan, and 
to represent himself as an Indian physician, still 
frequenting the places where dervises congre- 
gated, and calling himself a dervise—which, we 
have before remarked, was not inconsistent with 
any other character he might assume. Little 
did his adviser dream of what was concealed 
under those dervise clothes. 

Located in the Wakallah, he employed a 
teacher in the religion he had assumed—a 
course not apt to excite suspicion, since it is 
customary with the Mussulmans themselves, 
and especially in Cairo, where there are hun- 
dreds of religious sheiks ready to take pupils 
of any age, and give lessons in the holy faith. 
He was known to no one except as the Sheik 
Abdullah, and it was not strange, two ycam 
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arrangement for his 
passage down the sea 
to Yambu, the port 
nearest to El] Medi- 
na, the first point of 
his desires. Here, 
for the first time, he 
began to be associ- 
ated with pilgrims 
and others going on 
the same route, and 
formed associations 
that lasted during his 
entire journey. 
Omar Effendi, a 
Circassian, grandson 
of a Mufti at Medi- 
na, and son of a 
Sheik Rak], or chief 
officer of caravans— 
a short, plump body, 
of yellow complexion 
and bilious tempera- 
> ment, gray-eyed, soft- 
featured, and beard- 
less, not more than 
twenty-eight years 
old, mild and quiet 
generally, but, when 
roused, furious as a 
7 DY tiger; Saad the Dev- 
BAB EL NASR, CATRO, il, a negro servant 
born in Omar Ff- 
afterward, that the English residents in Cairo | fendi’s family, but who becoming free had 
should doubt the possibility of an Englishman traveled—a fierce and furious, quarrelsome 
having lived so long in the city and escaped and unscrupulous scoundrel; Sheik Hamid el 
detection from the natives, while he entirely Lamman, a town Arab from Medina; and a 
avoided the society of his fellow-countrymen. | Meccan boy, Mohammed by name, formed the 
The adventurer resided in Cairo until the principal characters who were to be his travel- 
time approached for his departure on the pil- ing companions for some time. 
grimage which commenced there, and then He came near being discovered by them at 
made his preparations, secured his passports in the very commencement of their alliance; for, 
full character—a thing easily managed in the becoming confidential, and having lent each 
offices of Egypt—and hired his dromedaries of | and every one of them money, he allowed them 
a Bedouin of Mount Sinai to convey him to | to overhaul his medicine-chest, examine his pis- 
Suez, for the sum of fifty piastres, or about two | tols and watch, and finger all that he had. His 
dollars and a half each. | watch was encased in copper, and marked with 
On the morning of departure, duly mounted Arabic numerals on the dial; but a sextant 
on his camel, he left the gateway of the city, | which he had with him, though passed unno- 
the Bab el Nasr, or the Gate of Victory, ad- | ticed at first, had nearly proved his ruin. 
dressing the salutation of peace to the sentry! The boy Mohammed declared, so soon as he 
and the officer of the guard, and receiving in | left the room, that he was an infidel from India 
return their hearty ‘‘ God speed you!” and then, |—a suggestion that Omar Effendi combated 
with a last look at the walls of the city, which | most strenuously, while Sheik Hamid, who had 
he might well imagine his eyes were not likely | discussed an abstract theological point with him 
to behold again, he struck his heel into the | an hour before, swore that the light of El Islam 
neck of his camel and was away over the des- | was on his countenance; whereupon they united 
ert to Suez. in calling the boy a pauper, a fakir, an owl, a 
There are three routes from Cairo to Mecca. | cut-off one, a stranger, a Wahabi, and sending 
The one is by land all the way, around the Gulf | him to Coventry generally. But the Sheik 
of Akaba; the second is by sea from Suez; and | Abdullah left his sextant behind, and prayed 
the third is up the hill to Gheneh, and across five times a day for a week to recover his rep- 
to Cosseir, and thence across the sea to Jeddah | utation. 
and Mecca. The boy Mohammed was one from whom in 
Sheik Abdullah had chosen the second route, Cairo he bought his pilgrim garb, ‘‘ El Thram,” 
and on his arrival at Suez was left to make an | and the shroud with which all pilgrims start on 
Vou. XIV.—No. 80.—M 
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this journey. He was a chocolate-colored youth 
of eighteen, in all respects a sharp, fast boy, 
much on the Bowery pattern, and was home- 
ward bound to Mecca. He was much too sharp 
for the Englishman’s purposes, but fate threw 
him into his company again between Cairo and 
Suez, and he was one of the party now waiting 
a vessel. 

They had not long to wait, but secured their 
places in the Golden Wire, a Sambuk of fifty 
tons, decked only on the poop, carrying two 
masts that raked forward, with one huge latteen 
sail on the main-mast and none on the mizzen, 
no reef ties, no compass, no log, no sounding- 
lines, nor even the suspicion of a chart. Such | 
probably, thought the traveler, were the craft | 
of Sesostris, such the vessels of Ezion Geber, 
such the transports of which Alius Gallus re- 
quired a hundred and thirty for ten thousand 
men. 

On the morning of a fiery July day, having 
boarded this vessel, they poled to the pier at 
Suez, where the Bey examined their passports, 
bastinadoed half a dozen who had none, and 
sent them back to Cairo for a further applica- 
tion of the same sort, and at ten o’clock they set 
sail and ran down to the roadstead. 

The first look at the interior of the vessel 
showed a hopeless sight; for Ali Murad, the 
owner, had promised to take sixty passengers 
in the hold, and had taken ninety-seven. Piles 
of boxes and luggage in every shape filled the 
boat from stem to stern, and a torrent of Hadjis 
were pouring over the sides like ants into a su- 
gar-basin. 

As usual, the majority of pilgrims were Mo- 
grabbis or Moors from the north coast of Africa, 
a fierce wild race, known to France, and to us 
as well, by Algerine experience. The first thing 
to be done on board after gaining standing room 
was to fight for greater comfort. A few Turks, 
ragged old men from Anatolia and Caramania, 
were mixed up with the Mograbbis; and the for- 
mer began the war by contemptuously elbowing 
and scolding their wild neighbors. The latter 





retorted; and in a few moments nothing was to | 


be seen but a confused mass of humanity, each | 
item indiscriminately punching and pulling, | 


scratching and biting, butting and trampling, 
with cries of rage and all the accompaniments 
of a proper fray. 

After fighting the first round out a pause was 
had, and a deputation sent to Ali Murad, the 
owner of the boat, to induce him to effect some 
change. He would not interfere, and the fray 
began again. The Mograbbis commenced it, 
and Saad the Devil seized the nabotes, or stout 
sticks used by boatmen of the Nile and Red 
Sea, and the Englishman and his party fell on 
with shouts of defiance. ‘I am Omar of Da- 
ghistan!” “I am Abdullah Ben Yusef!” “J 
am Saad the Devil!” shrieked each as he laid 
on his blows. In vain the enemy tried to scale 
the poop, and overpower its defenders by num- 
bers. The fight was soon over, and the Mo- 
grabbis sued for quarter, which was promised 
provided they kept the peace; and thus all be- 
ing made comfortable, at 3 p.m., July 6th, 1854, 
the crew and passengers recited the Fahtah, 
which is the first chapter of the Koran, with 
upraised hands to catch the blessing of Allah, 
and transferring it to the face by drawing both 
palms down over it, set sail for Yambu. 

For twelve days of alternate calm and gales 
the crowded boat drifted, or drove down the Gulf 
of Suez and across the Gulf of Akaba to Yambu, 
the port of E] Medina. 

The only pause of interest which they made 
was at Moses’s hot baths, a place to which the 
Mohammedans affix the miraculous bringing of 
water from the rock. Here are shown some 
deep indentations in the stone, said to be of the 
finger-nails of the Lawgiver, which were once 
deep enough, with the finger marks, for a man to 
lie down in each. The Mohammedans have a 
singular way of making the patriarchs and fa- 
thers gigantic. I have seen their tombs of Mo- 
ses, Abel, Noah, and Joshua, and each is over 
a hundred feet long. 

Yambu el Bahr (Yambu of the Sea) is one of 
the ‘‘ Gates of the Holy City.” It is at the end 
of the third quarter of the caravan road from 
Cairo to Mecca, the first being Akaba, the sec- 
ond Salma, the third Yambu, and the fourth 
Mecca. It is an unimportant place in the ge- 
ography of the world not Mohammedan, and de- 
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tained our adventurer only 
long enough to make his 
arrangements for camels to 
convey him with his servants 
to the Holy City. Sending 
for a mukharri (the sheik of 
the camel owners), he con- 
tracted for four desert ships 
at three dollars each, agree- 
ing to start on the even- 
ing of the next day with a 
grain caravan, guarded by 
an escort of irregular caval- 
ry; for the Hazimi were out, 
and a more dangerous tribe 
of Bedouins to meet on the 
desert there is not. Hay- 
ing laid in seven days’ pro- 
visions, polished and load- 
ed his arms, and changed 
his dress for that ofan Arab, 
in order to avoid paying the 
Bedouins’ tax on all stran- 
gers, he bought a shugdu/f or 
litter for his camel, in which 
he could ride and take notes 
unseen by the Mussulmans, 
and was ready for the peril- 
ous undertaking before him. 
Perilous not alone from the 
Mussulmans, whose most 
sacred rites he was to in- 
vade with sacrilegious foot, 
bat also from the Bedouins 
who inhabited the deserts 
he was to cross, and who re- 
garded all travelers of what- 
ever religion as sent by Al- 
lah for them to plunder. 

A pleasanter meeting can 
well be imagined than that 
with a sheik of the Hazimi, 
dressed in his heavy cloaks, 
with the coiffure hanging 
over his fierce eyes, on a 
lonesome desert. The Be- 
douin Arab is an unknown 
person to the civilized world, 
nor have travelers devoted sufficient attention 
to them as yet to be able to give a full idea of 
them. Their faces and styles of hair-dressing 
may be gathered from the sketches which the 
pilgrim took, and which we have copied. A 
phrenologist would have no hesitation in as- 
cribing to these heads firmness as well as ani- 
mal passion, and in advising a traveler to be 
shy of his intercourse with them. 

Nothing daunted by the prospect before him, 
the adventurer mounted his camel in the even- 
ing, for the travel was to be by night, and not in 
the hot day sun, and heving with infinite diffi- 
culty collected the straggling party, they wound 
their slow way through the narrow streets of 
Yambu and out upon the desert. 

Fearful was Sheik Hamid, and most timid 
of all men Saad the Devil, while the boy Mo- 


1, General style of face. 
2. Ringlets; style called dalik. 





BEDOULN AND WAHABI HEADS, 

8. Hair left on the crown called shusha. 

4. Shaved head, showing general contour. 
hammed, who was loud in his boasts within the 
walls of the town, became silent as they left the 
haunts of men and entered the wastes that are 
supposed to be inhabited by fiends. 

The party consisted of twelve camels, travel- 
ing in Indian file, head tied to tail, loaded with 
boxes and bundles, on which sat the lazy own- 
ers of the packages half asleep, dressed in the 
coarsest and dirtiest of clothes. The course was 
east and northeast till three in the morning, by 
the light of a glorious moon, which they faced 
most of the time. The camp ground for the day’s 
repose reached, Sheik Abdullah’s little tent, the 
only one in the party, was pitched, and spreading 
their rugs on the ground, they slept till the sun 
was far up, and then dozed the day through. 

The next day the party was increased by two 
hundred camels carrying grain, and an escort 
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of cavalry. The caravan got away some time 
before sunset, and at dark a cry of ‘* Harami”— 
Thieves—in the rear, caused the utmost confu- 
sion. The usual plan of attack among the Be- 
douins is to alarm the caravan, and then, cut- 
ting off the rear camels, hang on to their tails, 
a movement that sets them off at a gallop, and 
they are soon in the desert beyond the reach of 
their owners. But in this case the attack was 
unsuccessful, and the robbers fled at the whistle 
of a bullet. 

Their journey was most of all disturbed by 
fears of Sheik Saad, the old man of the mount- 
ains, a little brown Bedouin robber of vast fame. 
Countless are the stories of the old Sheik, where- 
with the fearing traveler was regaled in the long 
day rests; but he had no opportunity of verify- 
ing them until they had passed Beer Abbas, a 
well and a long straggling village, where the 
caravan was detained for several days by reports 
of enemies between that spot and El Medina. 
In point of fact, the Hawamid, Sheik Saad’s 
tribe, were on the road in force. 

On the evening of the 23d they were ready 
for a start, and at 11 p.m. advanced, reach- 
ing the Shuab el Hadj—The Pilgrim’s Pass, at 
dawn, where they anticipated danger. Nor 


SHEIK ABDULLAH (LIEUTENANT BURTON). 





were they disappointed. As they approached, 
far up above them on the rocky hillside, they 
saw the bursting smoke, and then heard the 
sharp crack of the matchlocks at almost the 
same instant that the balls came down among 
the cavalry of the caravan. Bedouins, like hor- 
nets, swarmed over the crest of the rocks; boys, 
as well as men, carrying weapons and climbing 
like cats. It was useless to challenge them to 
come down on the plain and fight like men, 
They will do this in the eastern part of Arabia, 
but never in the Hejaz. 

They directed their fire chiefly against the 
Albanian guard. Some of these called for as- 
sistance to the sheiks, who had joined the cara- 
van at Beer Abbas; but these old men, dis- 
mounting and squatting in a circle, smoked 
themselves quietly to the conclusion, that as the 
robbers would not pay attention to them, it was 
a waste of breath to address them, and the Al- 
banians were left to blaze away at the rocks, 
Twelve men and many camels lay dead on the 
sand before they succeeded in passing the gorge, 
and then hastening on, they reached Shahada— 
‘¢The Martyrs,” where are supposed to lie bur- 
ied forty men who fell fighting with, or for, the 
Prophet. 

This spot is interesting 
in connection with one of 
the absurd traditions of 
the Mohammedans. Near 
here is Jebel Warkan, 
“one of the mountains 
of Paradise,” and the val- 
ley Sejasaj, ‘‘a valley of 
Heaven,” as declared the 
Prophet himself, who said 
that seventy prophets had 
prayed there before him- 
self, and that Moses, with 
seventy thousand children 
of Israel, passed the valley 
on his way to Mecca, and 
that in some future day 
Isa BEN Maryam—Jesus 
the son of Mary—will pass 
here also, performing the 
greater and lesser pilgrim- 
age. 

It is but a barren desert 
valley, with a few tombs 
and a few ruins, and with- 
out a proper guide to re- 
late them, one would nev- 
er suspect the place of 
such honors. Neverthe- 
less there are a thousand 
similar places of tradi- 
tionary honors in the He- 

~ jaz, and the devout of the 

Mussulmans believe them. 

The Mohammedans’ faith 

in the divine mission of 

Jesus Christ is an inter- 

esting subject. They rank 

him among the greatest 
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EL MEDINA.—(BY A NATIVE ANTIS7,) 


of the prophets, and believe that he did not die, 
but that some one was substituted for him on 
the cross, and that he will yet return. 

The last night in the desert was passed in 
hurrying onward. When the sun arose, all 
were driving their camels on, regardless of rough 
ground, and no one spoke to his neighbor. | 

** Are there robbers in sight ?” asked he. 

‘*No,” said the boy Mohammed; ‘they are | 
walking with their eyes; they will see their | 
homes presently.” 

Rapidly passing the Valley of Akik, they | 
came to a huge flight of steps, roughly cut in a | 
long line of black scoriaceous basalt. Arrived | 
at the top, they passed through a lane of black | 
scoria with steep banks on both sides, and after | 
a few minutes a full view of El Medina burst on | 
them. 

They halted, as if by word of command, and, | 
all dismounting, sat down, jaded and hungry as 
they were, in imitation of the pious of old times, 
and feasted their eyes with a view of the Holy 
City. 

**Oh, Allah, this is the haram of the Proph- 
et; make it to us a protection from hell fire 
and a refuge from eternal punishment. Oh, 
open the gates of thy mercy, and let us pass 
through them to the land of joy !” 

**Oh, Allah, bless the last of Prophets, the 
seal of prophecy, with blessings in number as 
the stars of heaven, and the waves of the sea, | 
and the sands of the waste—bless him, O Lord 
of might and majesty, as long as the cornfield 
and the date grove continue to feed man-| 
kind!” 

Such were the exclamations and prayers that | 


| 
| 


rose from a hundred voices, and then the fur 
wanderer understood the value of the phrase in 
the Moslem ritual, ‘“‘ And when his eyes fall 
upon the trees of E] Medina, let him raise his 
voice and bless the Prophet with the choicest of 
blessings.” 

Nothing was more striking in the view than 
the gardens and orchards about the town in con- 
trast with the desolation they had passed. Ro- 
bust religious men enter the city on foot rever- 
ently, as the pilgrims approach Mecca, as did 
Ali himself. But our hero mounted his camel, 
having the excuse of a lame foot, and thus en- 
tered E] Medina on the 25th of July, having 
been eight days from Yambu, a distance of 130 
miles. 

The way was crowded with multitudes com- 
ing out to meet the caravan. Most of the party 
walked, for the better convenience of kissing, 
embracing, and shaking hands with relatives 
and friends. Passing through the Bab (gate) 


| Ambari, they defiled slowly down a broad dusty 


street, and at length arrived at Sheik Hamid’s 
house, where Abdullah the Afghan was to 
lodge, having so arranged with his traveling 
companion. 

The view of Medina, by a native artist, which 
is here given, must not be mistaken by the read- 
er for an accurate view of the city. On the 


| contrary, it bears very little resemblance to it, 


except as giving a fair idea of the interior ap- 
pearance of the great mosque. But we give it 
to show the Oriental style of representation of 
cities, this being almost identical with their 
views of Mecca, Jerusalem, and even Bagdad. 
They, in fact, consider a view of a mosque sur- 
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rounded by houses sufficiently like any city for 
al] practical purposes. 

Whence arose the story that circulates among 
Christians, that the Moslems believe the coffin 
of Mohammed to be suspended between heaven 
and earth by some magnetic influence, it is 
now impossible to say. No Mussulman ever 
heard of the idea, and it is a pure invention of 
some story-seller, which has become current 
even in histories, geographies, and especially in 
religious books. 

The Prophet, having accomplished his mis- 
sion, laid his head down on the lap of Ayisha, 
his favorite wife, and died; and the compan- | 
ions of his flight and his triumph—the mighty | 
men whose names even now ring in our ears like 
the sounds of clarions on the desert—hollowed 
out his grave and buried him in the dust of 
Arabia, and they afterward lay down and slept 
by him. 

El Medina is the burial-place of Moham- 
med, It is remarkable that so many learned 
men have erred on this subject, and that so 
large a portion of the intelligent world still be- 
lieve that the Prophet is entombed at Mecca. 
A volume would not suffice to contain the tra- 
ditions which the Moslems preserve concerning 
the origin of the city, which they date in the 
centuries just after the deluge. The Arabic 


language they suppose to be as old, and they 
even have a tradition that the Almighty, when 
addressing the angels in command, uses the 
Arabic tongue, but when in accents of mercy, the 


Deir dialect of the Persian. The last king of the 
Amlik, the founders of El Medina, was, accord- 
ing to one tradition, slain by Moses, who in- 
vaded the city with an army of Israelites. An- 
other story is, that when Moses and Aaron were 
coming northward, having accomplished their 
pilgrimage to Mecca, they did not dare enter 
the city El Medina, for fear of certain inimical 
Israelites then there, but pitched their tents on 
Mount Ohod. Aaron being about to die, Moses 
dug his tomb, and said, ‘‘ Brother, thine hour 
is come, turn thy face to the next world!” 
whereupon Aaron lay down in the grave and 
died, and the great Lawgiver, with his own 
hands, covered him with earth, and then went 
his way to Canaan. Subsequently the Israel- 
ites settled in and around Medina, All the 
traditions agree in giving to the children of 
Jacob possession of this country for a long pe- 
riod; but at length, falling away from the wor- 
ship of God, he raised up against them the 
Arab tribes of Aus and Khazraj, who conquered 
them, and held the land, with constant feuds 
between themselves, till the coming of Moham- 
med. But the Jews had certain prophetic say- 
ings among them which were handed down to 
their conquerors, that it was not in the power 
of man to destroy the city, since it was pre- 
served by Allah for the refuge of a Prophet to 
come, a descendant of Ishmael. 

When Mohammed was preaching at Mecca, 
six men of the tribes of Aus and Khazraj heard 
him, and recognizing the long-expected teacher, 








took the oath of fealty, which is known in Mos- 
lem history as the ‘‘ Bayat el Akabat el-ula”— 
‘*The first fealty of the Mountain-road.” On 
their return to Medina their statements caused 
such a sensation that the next year forty others 
went to Mecca, and took the same oath, at the 
same steep place, near Muna, whence it re- 
ceived its name. 

The next year a large body of men went to 
Muna, and met the Prophet at midnight on the 
hill, where he enlisted them in his service, and 
promised them Paradise as their reward. But 
he refused to go to Medina as they wished. Two 
months and a half after this he received the in- 
spired tidings that Medina was to be his asy- 
lum, and sent forward his friends Omar, Talhah, 
and Hamzah to prepare for him, and shortly 
afterward accomplished the flight—the Hegira 
—which is so well known to the world, and 
which is the commencement of the Moham- 
medan era. 

On his approach to the city, being asked 
where he would go, he replied, ‘‘ Wherever 
this she-camel leads me.” The camel ad- 
vanced to the centre of Kuba, a village two 
miles southeast of Medina, and knelt on a 
place that is now consecrated ground. Here 
he rested five days, and laid the foundation of 
the first mosque. On the 16th Rabia el Aw- 
wal a.n. 1—that is, July 2, a.v. 622—at sun- 
rise, he mounted his she-camel and rode to- 
ward the city. Numbers crowded to meet him 
and offer hospitality, but he trusted to the in- 
spiration of the beast he rode, and, blessing the 
people, bade them stand aside and see what 
El Kaswa would do. She advanced to the spot 
where the Prophet’s pulpit in the great mosque 
now stands, and there knelt, the rider exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ This is our place, if Almighty God please |” 
Then ensued great rejoicings; the Abyssinians 
came and played with their spears, the maidens 
of the Beni Najjar sang and beat their drums, 
and the wives of the Ansar celebrated the event 
with their shrill cries of joy, while all shouted, 
‘*The messenger of God is come!” 

Having entered the house nearest to the halt- 
ing place, Mohammed caused his wife to occu- 
py the upper story while he took possession of 
the lower, and there remained seven months, 
while the mosque was erected where the camel 
knelt. He then moved into huts of unbaked 
brick adjoining the mosque and opening into it. 
These huts were occupied by himself, Abubekr 
(his successor), Ali, who afterward married Fati- 
ma his daughter, Omar, and the other com- 
panions of his flight. 

The last ten years of his life were passed 
here. He was born on a Monday, his mission 
commenced on Monday, and he died at El Me- 
dina on Monday, the 12th Rabia el Awwal, 
A.H. 11. Monday is a white day to a Mussul- 
man on this account. 

When his family and companions debated 
where he should be buried, Ali advised E] Me 
dina, and Abubekr added a suggestion that it 
should be in the chamber of Ayisha, where he 
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THE PEOPHET'S PLACE OF PRAYER. 


had died. So it was done. He was buried | 
under the bed on which he expired by Ali and | 
the two sons of Abbas, who dug the grave with | 
their own hands, 

Since then the city has passed through the | 
hands of the Califs, the Shereefs of Mecca, | 
the Sultans of Stamboul, the Wahabis, and the 
Egyptians, and there is no reason to doubt that | 
the dust of the Prophet lies undisturbed below | 
the mosque that he founded. 

This mosque, of one corner of which we 
give a view, is built around the spot where El 
Kaswa knelt, and is by most Mahommedans | 
considered equal in rank to the Kaaba at Mec- | 
ca. In those times of primitive simplicity it 
was built of rough stone and unbaked brick, 
and the angel Gabriel forbid its height to ex- 
ceed that of the temple of Moses, which was 
fixed at seven cubits. Seven years afterward | 
it was rebuilt, the Prophet and his companions 
carrying brick with their own hands. 

El Sabrani says that an Ansar had a house 
adjoining, which Mohammed wished to purchase 
and make a part of the place of prayer. The 
owner was offered a home in Paradise in ex- 
change for it, but pleading very gently his pov- 
erty on earth, declined the tempting offer. Os- 
man bought it for 10,000 drachms, and sold it 
to the Prophet on the long credit proposed. It 
is questionable whether that lien has ever been 
satisfied. 

In this mosque Mohammed spent the greater | 
part of the day, teaching and preaching, and 
near it he died and was buried. Here was his | 
place of prayer, and here is a favorite place for 
his followers to worship. Here the wealth of 





Islam was lavished in later years, and toward 
this spot the heart of the devout Mussulman has 
always turned with longings that Christians well 
know in thinking of Jerusalem. Medina be- 
came the second city of the three holy cities 
of the Moslems, Mecca being first and Jerusa- 
lem last. Califs rebuilt the mosque again and 
again with increased splendor. E] Hakim (the 
founder of the sect of Druses) sent emissaries 
about A.H. 412, to steal the bodies of the Prophet 
and his two companions, Abubekr and Omar, 
who slept by him, but failed. In a.m. 550 two 
Christians, disguised as Moorish pilgrims, dug 
a mine from a neighboring house into the tem- 
ple with the same intent, but were discovered 
and burned. El Malik el Din, who made the 
discovery, having been warned by a vision, sur- 
rounded the grave with a deep trench and filled 
it with molten lead, and the mighty dead have 
since been suffered to rest in peace. 

There is a terrible solemnity in the idea of 
standing by the graves of Mohammed, Abu- 
pekr, and Omar, and, perhaps, there may be 
some reader of this article who will not think 
the peril and labor of the journey which the 
Englishman made poorly repaid when he found 
himself there. 

Having performed the required ablutions and 
dressed in white clothes, the favorite color of 
the Prophet, he started on this holy errand. 
Mohammed said, ‘“‘One prayer in this my 
mosque is more efficacious than a thousand 
elsewhere, save only in Mecca.” It is the pil- 
grim’s duty as long as he stays in Medina to 
pray five times per day there, and remain in it 
as long as possible, 
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Passing through muddy streets, he came sud- 
denly on the mosque. It stands choked up 


among ignoble buildings, some actually touch- | 


ingit. There is no outer front, and, as a build- | 
ing, it has neither beauty nor dignity. Entering | 
the Bab el Rahmah—The Gate of Pity, every | 
thing appeared mean and tawdry. This is 
usually the case in visiting great shrines. 


eminently so at Jerusalem. It seemed like a 


museum, a curiosity shop, full of ornaments | 


that are not accessories, and decorated with 
pauper splendor. 
The mosque is about 420 feet in length by 


840 in breadth, the direction of the long walls | 


being nearly north and south. 
The reader, by examining the plan herewith | 
given, will be able to follow a brief description | 
of the mosque, and to obtain an idea of the | 
localities in this sacred spot. 


Entering by the gate F, the visitor is within | 


an unfinished colonnade, in process of erection 
by the present Sultan, Abdul Medjid; passing 


> 


» Aviv Minaret, being 
now rebuilt. 


It is | 


through which, he finds himself in a large court, 
on one side of which is a row of three pillars, 
and on the other side one of four. In the cen- 
| tre is a small inclosure, full of palm-trees, and a 
nebbek or lote tree, of which the fruit is con- 
| sidered to be of immense value, and is sold at 
| fabulous prices. Before him, at the lower end 
of the mosque, is the Garden, an inclosed and 
| covered space, filled with columns, on which 
the wealth of the Arabians has been exhausted. 

The southeastern part of this inclosure covers 
the site of the tombs, which are supposed to be 
placed as represented in the plan, while the 
vacant spot at 16 is to be occupied by Isa ben 
Maryam—Jesus the son of Mary—who the Mus- 
sulmans believe will one day return in person to 
| the world, preceding the return of Mohammed 
himself. 

The dotted line at the lower end of the plan 
represents the path of the pilgrim to the shrine, 
which, that the reader may obtain an idea of 
the manner of performing a Moslem pilgrimage, 
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columns, Here the Muballigh 
(who is to the interior of the 
mosque what the Muezrin is to 


Muwajihat el Shar*fa 





the exterior), warns people § 





a day to prayer. ad 


PLAN OF THE HARAM, OR THE PROPHET'S MOSQUE, AT EL MEDINA, 


The long walls are 4 


Between the Hujrah and the southern wall 25 or 26 feet. 


20 feet. The short walls 340. The Hujrah is an 
marked with dots and called El Rauzah is about 80 feet long. Between the 


square of 55 feet. The space 
ujrah and the eastern wall 20 feet. 
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we will describe. Commencing at the Gate of 
Safety, the two, Sheik Hamid and the English- 
man, walked down the Muwajihat el Sharifah, | 
or the Holy Front, reciting aloud this prayer, 
«Jn the name of Allah and the faith of Allah’s | 
prophet, O Lord, cause me to enter the enter- | 
ing of truth, to issue forth the issuing of truth, | 
and permit me to draw near to thee, and make | 
me a Sultan Victorious.” Then follow bless- | 
ings on the Prophet and other prayers. On| 
the left hand was a low wall, painted with ara- 
besques and pierced with small doors. In this 
wall are sundry small erections, the niche of 
Sultan Suleiman, the pulpit, and the niche of | 
Mohammed, being on a favorite praying-place of 
the Prophet. Entering the Rauzah or garden | 
by a small door, they turned to the left and | 
knelt near the pulpit. The garden is so called | 
from a saying of Mohammed. ‘‘ Between my | 
tomb and my pulpit is a garden of the gardens | 
of Paradise ;” and the Mohammedans verily be- | 
lieve this spot to be a physical extract out of | 
heaven, to be returned there at some day. He 
who is therein is therefore actually in Paradise, | 
and this is one of the holiest places on earth. 

Kneeling here, then, the pilgrim prayed, per- 
formed two prostrations in honor of the temple, 
and recited the 109th and 112th chapters of the 
Koran; after which, one prostration in gratitude 
to God for permitting this visit; and then the 
horde of beggars demanded their alms, as this 
was the time and place for alms-giving, as part 
of the ceremony. 

The carpets of ‘the garden” are flowered, and 
the pediments of the columns are cased with 
bright green tiles, and adorned to the height of 
a man with gaudy and unnatural vegetation in 
arabesque. The windows in the southern wall 
are of stained glass, and were presented by Ghait 
Bey, one of the Mamaluke sultans of Egypt. 

Returning through the low wall to the Holy 
Front, they passed on down it, and arrived at 
the mausoleum, repeating, as they went, the 
‘“* Verily Allah and his angels bless the Prophet. 
Oh, ye who believe, bless him, and salute him 
with honor !” 

The mausoleum, or hujrah, or chamber, so 
called from being the room of Ayisha, in which 
the Prophet died, is an irregular space of 50 or 
55 feet on each side, separated from the walls 
of the mosque by a space 26 feet wide on the 
south and 20 on the east. 

Inside these are supposed to be three tombs. 
There are two railings of dense iron work sur- 
rounding them, and no one can see the tombs 
by reason of a covering built over them, by some 
said to be stone, by others wood, which is covered 
with a richly embroidered curtain. In the outer 
rail on the south side, about five feet from the 
ground, are three apertures, called by the names 
of the Prophet and histwocompanions. Through 
these the pilgrim is permitted to look. The first 
is said to be about three cubits distant from the 
head of the Prophet. After reciting various 
prayers before each window, the substance of 








which was an invocation of peace to the great 


dead, the pilzrim advanced to the window and 
looked into the gloom. 

After straining his eyes for some time, he saw 
a curtain, or rather hangings, with three inscrip- 
tions in gold letters, informing readers that be- 
hind them lie Allah’s Prophet and the two first 
califs. The exact place of Mohammed's tomb 
is, moreover, distinguished by a large pearl ro- 
sary and a peculiar ornament, the celebrated 
constellation of pearls, suspended to the curtain 
breast high. 

The actual tomb is almost as much of a myth 
as the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It is many 
years, perhaps centuries} since any human eye 
has seen within the solid inclosure that covers 
it. Ibn Jubayr, who traveled a.n. 580, relates 
that the Prophet's coffin is a box of ebony 
covered with sandal-wood and plated with silver. 
Others relate similar descriptions of it; while 
the belief of the faithful is, that no one can ap- 
proach it for the terrible blaze of light which 
proceeds from it. Once it is said that a vision 
directed the tomb to be cleaned of dust that had 
fallen on it, and a man was lowered in by a 
cord from above and cleaned it with his beard. 

The Prophet’s body is said to lie stretched at 
full length on the right side, with the right palm 
supporting the right cheek, the face fronting 
Mecca. In imitation of this, Moslems are al- 
ways thus buried. 

The face of Abubekr fronts the Prophet's 
shoulder as he lies just behind him, and Omar 
holds the same position in the rear. 

Osman the Calif, and Hassan the Iman, de- 
sired to be buried here, and Ayisha consented 
to permit them, but by the will of God the only 
vacant space has been reserved for Isa ben 
Maryam. 

Turning now to the north, on the east side 
of the tombs, the pilgrim approached the place 
of Gabriel’s descent with the revelations, a small 
window in the east wall of the mosque, and re- 
citing the ‘‘ Peace to the angels,” they turned to 
the west and arrived at the sixth station, the 
tomb of Fatima, daughter of Mohammed and 
wife of Ali. 

Her house was next the Prophet’s, and opened 
into it by a window which was never closed, and 
under it was her tomb, as some say. But it is 
more probable that she was buried in a neigh- 
boring cemetery, and not here. 

A prayer was offered here of ‘‘ Peace to the 
daughter of the messenger of Allah ;” another in 
honor of the Hamzah, the martyrs who are 
buried at the foot of Mount Ohod; and one, 
with face fronting the eastern wall, for the souls 
of the dead in El Bahia, Abbas, Hassan, Ali, 
Osman, the Lady Fatima, and the Prophet's 
wives, all of whom are buried in the holy eeme- 
tery. 

Another prayer toward Mecca, another at the 
Prophet’s window, another at the niche of Os- 
man, and a two prostration prayer in the gar- 
den ended the ceremonies. The eunuchs of 
the mosque now demanded their fees, and the 
water-carrier of the holy well offered his cup of 
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water, and beggars innumerable rushed on the 
hapless pilgrim. Mild beggars and picturesque, 
who sat contemplating napkins on the ground 
on which lay a few coppers; angry beggars 
who cursed, if not gratified; noisy and petulant 
beggars, especially women, capturing the pil- 
grim by his skirt; pretty beggars and ugly beg- 
gars, and the blind, halt, and diseased of all 
sorts—in short, such a crowd of beggars as one 
sees nowhere but in a holy city, and it doesn’t 
matter much whether the city is Mohammedan 
or Christian. 

The pillars which support the ceiling of the 
garden are among the most interesting relics in 
Medina. There is the weeping pillar; the pil- 
lar of perfume; the pillar of lots, so called be- 
cause it stands on a spot of which Mohammed 
said to his wife that if men knew the value of 
the place they would cast lots to pray there; 
the pillar of repentance, that stands on the spot 
where Abu Lubabah tied himself to a palm-tree, 
vowing to remain there till released by God and 
the Prophet, a circumstance which did not take 
place till the tenth day; the pillar of the cot, 
standing where the Prophet was wont to sit on 
his palm-braach cot; the column of Ali; the 
column of envoys, where Mohammed was ac- 
customed to receive such messengers, and nu- 
merous others which support as weighty tradi- 
tions. 

It was evening when the pilgrim left the 
mosque, with the left foot foremost, as the law 
prescribes. 


There are five other mosques in El Medina 
which the pilgrim is expected to visit. They 
are the Prophet’s mosque in the Munakah, Abu- 
bekr’s near the fountain, Ali’s, Omar’s, and 
Balal’s. None of these are remarkably elegant 


or worthy description here. Some fourteen 
others remain in the vicinity alone of forty that 
are said to have existed. 

The principal places of pious visitation in the 
neighborhood are the mosques of Kuba, the 
cemetery E] Bahia, and the Martyrs’ Tomb, at 
the foot of Mount. Ohod. 

The first has been before mentioned. It is 
the oldest mosque in Islam. The lines of the 
walls were marked by the Prophet with an iron 
javelin, as indicated by the camel on which he 
rode, and this mosque is one of the specially 
holy places of prayer, more holy than El Aksa 
at Jerusalem. 

The martyrs’ tomb at the foot of Mount Ohod 
is the tomb of Hamzah, the uncle of the Prophet, 
and his companions who fell in one of Moham- 
med’s great battles on this spot. 

There is a tradition that seventy thousand 
saints, all with faces like full moons, shall cleave 
on the last day the yawriing bosom of El Bahia. 
Ten thousand of the Ashab (companions of the 
Prophet) lie here. Their graves are forgotten 
because they were never marked. The first of 
all flesh who shall rise is Mohammed, the sec- 
ond Abubekr, the third Omar, and then the 
people of El Bahia. 

The first person who was buried here was Os- 





man ben Mazun, who died at Medina in the 
third vear of the Hegira. The prophet kissed 
his forehead, and ordered him to be buried within 
sight of his own abode, and with his own hands 
planted two stones by the grave. They are 
long since gone. 4 

The burial-places at a holy city are mournful 
spots, especially in Moslem countries, where 
burial is swift and almost indecent, and the 
grave-yard, as Burckhardt described this, 
confused accumulation of heaps of earth, wide 
pits, and rubbish, without a single rectangu- 
lar tomb-stone.” Here many a sad pilgrim- 
age finds its end. The poor pilgrim has gone 
on his last journey, and the corpse, unattended 
by friends, is brought by hired buriers to the 
cemetery. ‘They pause suddenly, and throw the 
uncoftined body on the ground. There is a life- 
like pliability about it as it falls, and the tight 
cerements so define the outlines that it looks al- 
most as if he knew what is about tooccur. They 
have forgotten their tools, and while oneman goes 
to fetch them, the others sit down tosmoke. <A 
shallow grave is scooped out—just high enough 
fur the dead man to sit upright in when the 
angels come to interrogate him—the corpse is 
packed in; they have even the cruelty to throw 
the earth on his body unprotected by boards or 
palm-branches—a cruelty that might almost 
rouse a dead Mussulman—and so all is over. 
The man is blessed, for he has died a pilgrim— 
Shahid—in martyrdom, and ere long he will 
tread the halls of heaven. 

Among the illustrious graves in E] Bahia is 
that of Fatima, daughter of Asad and mother 
of Ali. She was buried with great pomp. The 
Prophet shrouded her with his own garment, to 
prevent hell from touching her; dug her grave, 
and lay down in it himself, that it might never 
be too narrow for her; assisted in carrying her 
bier, and prayed over her. On her tomb was 
written, ‘‘ The grave hath not closed upon one 
like Fatima bint Asad.” 

The Damascus caravan arrived at Medina on 
the 28th of August, and changed the entire ap- 
pearance of the place. Thousands of pilgrims, 
camels, horses, soldiers, and nondescripts filled 
the holy city and crowded the holy places. ‘The 
English adventurer mixed freely among them, 
sustaining perfectly his character as Abdullah 
the Afghan, and joined them in their various 
ceremonies, all of which were individual, and 
none collective. 

Mr. Burton had determined to remain in 
Medina till the last moment, and join the flying 
caravan, which usually leaves some days behind 
the main body and overtakes it. But it was 
suddenly announced that there would be none 
this year, in consequence of the refusal of Sheik 
Saad to pledge a free and safe passage to it, and 
the entire caravan was to start together. 

Hastening around to purchase -fiour, rice, on- 
ions, dates, tobacco, and other provisions, he 
made ready to depart. His water-skins were 
rat-eaten, and he patched them with his own 
hands. 
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Sheik Hamid found a Bedouin—a well-built 
eld man, with regular features, a white beard, 
and a cool, clear eye—Masud by name, who 
came to bargain about the camels for the jour- 
ney to Mecca and Mount Arafat, with whom an 
arrangement was concluded, and Abdullah now 
joined the great caravan, having up to this time | 
been in most respects an individual traveler. 

The caravans from Damascus and Cairo are 
the great sources of wealth to Mecca. The | 
minor caravans from Bagdad and elsewhere are | 
of less importance. ‘The caravans leave Cairo 
and Damascus with great pomp. Each is under 
charge of a pasha of high rank, and each is 
guarded by an army of soldiers. Several thou- 
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many Christians before me, and been stoned or 
otherwise abused, but for the presence of my 
body-guard, in the shape of old Sheik Houssein, 
the great Sheik of the Bedouins of Wady Mousa, 

| whose presence was a full protection to his com- 

| Panions. The makhmil always accompanies the 
caravan, and is its centre. It had rested some 

| days in El Medina, and on the 31st of August 
was ready to proceed. 

Four roads lead from El Medina to Mecca. 
|The Sultan’s Way follows the coast; Yarik el 
Ghabir, a mountain path, impassable to the 
makhmil on account of its ruggedness; the Val- 
| ley el Kura; and, finally, the Eastern Road, 

which owes its existence to Zubaydah, wife of 


sand camels and horses, laden with pilgrims and | Haroun el Raschid, who dug wells from Bagdad 
goods, form the array, of which the chief object | to Medina, and built a wall along the road to 
is the sacred camel, bearing the makhmil, which | direct pilgrims over the shifting sands. The 
is a litter of bare poles when on the march, but | latter was the route now chosen by the com- 
covered gorgeously when resting; empty in- | manding Pasha, and on this Abdullah, accom- 
deed, but the emblem of royalty, and designed | panied as usual by the boy Mohammed, pro- 





to signify the power of the Sultan which accom- 
panies the caravan. This idea, however, has 
naturally become corrupted, and now the makh- 


mil is esteemed specially sacred, so that on its | 
return to Cairo or Damascus the people believe | 


it to contain some portion of the holiness of | 
Mecca, and kneel before it with the most devout 
adoration. I well remember the furious looks 
of the natives of Musr, when I sat among them 
defiling the covering of the magnificent makh- 
mil with my infidel gaze, and I have no doubt 
whatever that I should have suffered the fate of 





CROSSING THE PRSERT. 


ceeded. 

The advance of the caravan is necessarily 
slow, and in such an immense crowd it would 
be surprising if delays did not often occur. But 
no accident to man or beast delays the main 
| body of the travelers. In the sultry afternoon 

even of the first day beasts of burden began to 
| sink, The fresh carcasses of asses, ponies, and 
camels dotted the wayside. Those that had 
fallen and died were abandoned to carrion birds, 
while those whose masters had cut their throats, 
according to the Koran, were surrounded by 
troops of beggar 
pilgrims, who were 
cutting off steaks, 
and soon caused 
the entire eareass- 
es to disappear. 

Living is very 
simple on such 
marches. The 
pouches in the lit- 
ter contain your 
water and provi- 
sions, which you 
use as inclined. 
Occasional vend- 
ers of coffee, lem- 
onade, and sherbet 
pass along divi- 
sions of the cara- 
van. Few smoke 
while in motion, 
but the instant that 
the halt is made 
every man lights 
his pipe, and drinks 
coffee before eating 
his simple meal. 

The appearance 
of the caravan was 
most striking as it 
threaded its lin- 
gering way over 
the smooth surface 
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THE TAKTARAWAN, OR GRANDEE'S LITTER. 


of the plain. To judge by the eye there were 
about seven thousand souls, some on foot, some 
on horseback, in litters or on the splendid cam- 
els of Syria, which are giants by the Haggin 
or Delluls of the Hejaz. There were eight 
gradations of pilgrims. The lowest hobbled 
along on foot. Then came the riders of asses, 
mules, and camels. Respectable men rode 
horses and dromedaries. The grandees were in 
litters of various shapes. The Taktarawan is 
literally any covered camel litter, but the most 
elegant style of travel is in the Taktarawan of 
two camels, carried on long poles between the 
two. Such_a traveler has a led horse to mount 
when he wishes, and the man who travels in 
this style from Damascus to Mecca and back, 
must expend about six thousand dollars on his 
pilgrimage. Women and children of the poor- 
er classes, who are broken down with the walk, 
pile themselves on the boxes with which their 
camels are loaded. The morning sun fell 
brightly on the glancing arms which surrounded 
the makhmil (now divested of its gorgeous cov- 
erings), and on the scarlet and gilded litters of 
the wealthy pilgrims. No man was dressed like 
any other. No two camels were caparisoned 
alike, and no one who has seen the Albanians 
or the Arnaouts need be told that no two sol- 
diers wore the same uniform. A band of half 
naked Takhuris marched with the Pacha’s splen- 
did equipage, and long-bearded Persians min- 
gled with shaven Turks and brown Arabs. At 
times, in the night, travel became perilous by 
reason at one moment of the danger of the cam- 


| els falling, and at the next of being drawn off, 
litter, baggage, and man, by the thorny branches 

| of the low acacias. 

Crossing one vast waste about noon, they saw 
the air filled with those pillars of sand which 
the desert traveler always remembers, and which 

| Bruce so graphic ally describes. T hey seudded 
on the wings of the whirlwind over the plain, 

| huge yellow shafts, with lofty heads, which the 

Arab superstition has supposed to be the genii 
| of the waste, and which might well cause such 
an idea. 

There is discipline even in the Damascus 
caravan. A gun sounds the order to strike the 
tents, and a second to march with speed. There 
are short half hour halts at dawn, noon, after- 
noon, and sunset, for prayer, all regulated by the 
cannon, which sends its heavy roar down the 
long line. A discharge of these guns denotes 
the station for night or day rest, and, when 
marching in the night, the cannon announces 
various irregular halts. 

The Emir of the Hadj was first in command, 
and under him was a Lieutenant or Wakil. The 
Emir el Surrah (of the Purse) had charge of 
the treasure and remittance to the Holy City, 
and the commander of the forces took care of 
the guard, about a thousand horsemen, half- 
bandit, half-soldiers, dirty, dressed each in his 
own fashion, picturesque indeed, and abomina- 
bly useless in such a country. 

Such was the motley mass that pressed on by 
day and by night, stifled now with the fierce 





breath of the simoon, now weighed down with 
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the terrible rays of the sun, looking eagerly for- | chibouk, and the former retorted by drawing a 
ward to the Holy City, and fearfully at the | dagger, which he quietly sheathed when the 
mountain passes through which they sometimes | smoker presented a pistol. Such little misun- 
poured swiftly and hurriedly, fearing the match- | derstandings became common, and varied the 
lecks of the men of Saad. monotony of the travel, But it was hardly mo- 

They rested at length at the village of El| notonous. Lounging all day and all night long 
Suwayrkiyah, about a hundred miles from Me-|in his shugduf, the disguised Christian played 
dina. It is a town of about one hundred houses, | well his part, and held daily discussions with 
built at the base and on the sides of a basaltic | his companions on the mysteries of Islam. At 
mass, which rises abruptly from the clay plain. | times the darkness of the nights was fearful. 





On the summit is a rude fortalice of uncut stone, 
and the lower part of the town is protected by a 
mud wall, with the usual semicircular towers. 
The town belongs to the Beni Houssein, a race 
of schismatics, who claim the allegiance of the 


surrounding Bedouin tribes. Here the caravan: 


halted, and the station was made memorable in 
the journey by a feast of fresh dates and mut- 
ton, an event so unusual in pilgrimage as to 
make the village itself worth a sketch, aside 
from its interest as an illustration of the towns 
of the Hejaz, one of which is like all the rest. 

A little way to the northward of El Suwayr- 
kiyah the Bagdad caravan, escorted by the Agayl 
tribe and the fierce mountaineers of Jebel Sha- 
mar, fell into the road and joined the Damascus 
caravan, increasing its numbers and its variety 
of picturesque costumes and persons. Persians, 
Kurds, Wahabis, and northeastern Arabs of ev- 
ery sort were in this party, who instantly com- 
menced a quarrel with the Syrians; and refus- 
ing to camp with them, kept separate to a cer- 
tain degree, meeting the latter only to quarrel, 

A Wahabi seeing our English pilgrim smok- 
ing, expressed his undisguised contempt for to- 
bacco, whereat the latter coolly offered him his 


- 
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The camels tripped and stumbled over the low 
brush, tossing their litters like cock boats on a 
short sea. The black basaltic field was dotted 
with their huge and doubtful forms advancing 
with noiseless tread, looming like phantoms in 
the midnight air. The hot wind moaned, and 
whirled from the torches sheets of flame and 
fiery smoke, while ever and anon a swift travel- 
ing Taktarawan, surrounded by runners bearing 
gigantic mashalks (torches), threw a passing glow 
of red light over the dark road and the dusky 
multitude. Each pressed forward into the best 
path, thinking only of preceding others, and the 
whole scene was wild, stringe, and fearful. 

On the 8th of September the caravan reached 
El Zaribah, the appointed place for assuming 
the Ihram or pilgrim’s garb, of which we have 
before spoken. It is nothing but two new cot- 
ton cloths, each six feet long by three and a 
half broad, white, with narrow red stripes and 
fringes, one thrown over the back, exposing the 
arm and shoulder, and knotted at the right side, 
while the other is wrapped around the loins 
from waist to knee, and being knotted at the 
middle or tucked in, supports itself. 

After the toilet each pilgrim faced Mecca, 
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BEDOUIN SHEIK IN TRAVELING DRESS. 


and said aloud, ‘‘I vow the Thram of pilgrim- 
age and the little pilgrimage to God Almighty,” 
and performed a two prostration prayer, fol- 
lowed by other exclamations and recitations. 

Henceforth the rules of pilgrimage were abso- 
lute, and the unhappy (or happy?) pilgrim must 
abstain from perfumes and oils, from shaving, 
cutting, or breaking a single hair of his skin, 
from even scratching himself with his finger- 
nails (a horrible provision in any Arab country, 
where the perfection of luxury is to scratch a 
flea-bite), from bad language, immorality, quar- 
reling, and all light talk. 

The women assumed the Ihram at the same 
time, dressing in white garments, and wearing 
a curious mask of split palm-leaves over the 
face, for the rule of pilgrimage forbids them to 
wear vails touching the features. 

A wondrously picturesque scene was that on 
leaving El Zaribah. Crowds hurried along hab- 
ited in the pilgrim garb, whose whiteness con- 
trasted with their dark skins, their newly-shaven 
heads glistening in the sun, while the wild shout, 
‘* Labbayk, Labbayk !”—‘‘ Here am I!” from 
every voice rang in the air. 

That evening they entered a doubtful pass, 
and stillness, the silence of apprehension, took 
possession of all. Suddenly there was on the hill- 
side a curl of smoke, a sharp report, and a drom- 
edary in front of the Englishman rolled over 





on the ground. Ter- 
rible confusion en- 
sued ; women scream- 
ed, children shrieked, 
men vociferated, each 
urging his beast to be 
first out of this pass of 
death; but the road 
being narrow, the 
mass jammed and 
became immovable. 
At every shot a shud- 
der ran through the 
whole body as when 
a surgeon’s scalpel 
touches a sensitive 
nerve. The horse 
guard were worse 
than useless. The 
Pasha spread his car- 
pet in a safe place, 
and sat down to think 
and smoke. Then 
came the wild Wa- 
habis, galloping their 
camels, with their 
elf-locks streaming in 
the wind, and their 
flaring matches shin- 
ing in the twilight. 
Two or three hun- 
dred of them dis- 
mounting, scaled the 
rocky heights, and the 
robbers were routed 
and scattered: the 
head of the column advanced, and the march be- 
came a furious flight. Bodies of men, boxes in- 
numerable, baggage of all sorts, strewed the road, 
and the object of the attack was fully accom- 
plished by the articles left for them to plunder. 

Burton sat calmly through it all, pistols in 
hand; but finding them useless, and wishing to 
make an impression, shouted to his servant to 
get his supper ready, a demand that was re- 
ceived with disgust by his neighbors as evincing 
incredible heartlessness. All that night and the 
next day they pressed on, and, resting for a few 
hours in the evening, again marched till mid- 
night. 

At one in the morning, a loud shout rang 
down the line, ‘‘ Mecca, Mecca! the sanctuary, 
the sanctuary! Here am I! Labbayk, Labbayk!” 
mingled with shrieks and sobs. 

Looking out of his litter, he saw by the light 
of the southern stars the dim outlines of a large 
city, a shade darker than the surrounding plain, 
which he knew as the end of his journey and 
the central point of Moslem devotion. Some 
dismounted to wait the day and enter Mecca on 
foot, but our traveler pressed on to the gate, and 
at two o'clock found himself at the door of the 
house of the boy Mohammed, who had hitherto 
been his constant companion, and who was now 
to be his host in the Holy City. 

Mecca is little more than one vast mosque. 
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The original of the ‘‘ House of Allah”—the Kaa- 
ba—which is the temple of the Mohammedans, 
is supposed to have been in heaven, where God 
made four jasper pillars with a ruby roof, and the 
angels went around it and praised him as they 
went. This house had its counterpart on earth, 
built by the angels. 
“There were the ruby rocks, 

And there in blocks the quarried diamonds lay, 

Opal and emerald mountain, amethyst, 

Sapphire, and chrysoprase, and jacinth stood 

With the still action of a star, all light, 

Like sea-based icebergs, blinding. These, with tools 

Tempered in heaven, the band angelic wrought, 

And raised, and fitted, having first laid down 

The deep foundations of the holy dome 

On bright and beaten gold; and all the while 

A song of glory hovered round the work 

Like rainbow round a fountain. 


“ And now 
So high and bright it shone in the mid-day light 
It could be seen from heaven! Upon their thrones 
The sun-eyed angels hailed it, and there rose 
A hurricane of blissfulness in heaven 
Which echoed for a thousand years.” 


Such, in the words of Bailey on a kindred 
subject, was the exquisite idea of the Moham- 
medans concerning the origin of their Holy 
Place. Nine other buildings have succeeded 
it, one of which was built by Abraham and Ish- 
mael, The tomb of the latter is by the side of 
the Kaaba, covered with 
two slabs, on which the 
golden spout pours the 
collected rain from the 
roof of the holy building, 
whither the pilgrims crowd 
to catch the drops of heay- 
enly water. 

The Kaaba stands in 
the middle of the large 
mosque, and in one of its 
corners is the black stone 
of Mohammedan celeb- — 
rity. This stone ante- 
dates the Prophet, and 
was doubtless seized on by 
him because of some spe- 
cial respect paid to it by 
the idolaters who preced- 
ed him in Mecca. Its po- 4 
sition is said to be that as- 4 
signed to it by Abraham, 
and serves to mark the 
spot where circumambula- : 
tion begins in the worship, 7 
for the patriarch himself is 
supposed to have learned 7 
all the complicated rites of 
pilgrimage. When Abra- = 
ham built his house here 
and finished it, he ascend- 
ed Mount Sabir, and call- 
ed the world to visit the 
sanctified spot; ‘‘and all 
earth’s sons heard him, 
even those in their fa- 
ther’s loins or in their 





mother’s womb, from that day to the day of the 
resurrection.” 

Scarcely had the first smile of morning beam- 
ed upon the rugged head of Abu Kubays when 
the pilgrim arose, bathed, and proceeded in pil- 
grim dress to the sanctuary. 

There, at last, it lay. The end of his long 
and weary pilgrimage, realizing the plans and 
hopes of many a year, the anxious concealment 
and longing desires of the late tedious months. 
The mirage medium of fancy invested the huge 
catafalque and its gloomy hall with peculiar 
charms. There were no giant fragments of 
hoar antiquity, as in Egypt; no remains of 
graceful and harmonious beauty, as in Greece 
and Italy; no barbaric gorgeousness, as in the 
buildings of India. But the view was strange, 
unique; and his were almost the only Christian 
eyes that had gazed on it since the days of the 
Prophet of Islam. Of all the worshipers who 
clung weeping to the curtain, or who pressed 
their beating hearts to the stone, none felt for 
the moment a deeper emotion than did the 
Hajji from the far North. It was, to him, as if 
the poetic legends of the Arabs spoke truth, and 
the waving wings of angels, not the sweet breeze 
of morning, were agitating and swelling the 
black covering of the shrine. 

The forms and ceremonies through which the 
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MOUNT ARAFAT 


pilgrim went, in and around the holy place are | 


too tedious for recital here. 

There are fifteen places in and near Mecca 
where prayer is of special power, and reaches 
the ear of Allah most directly. But we shall 
not pause to speak of all these. 

Mount Arafat, anciently called the ‘‘ Mount of 
Wrestling in Prayer,” and now the ‘* Mountain 
of Mercy,” is a mass of coarse granite, about a 
mile in circumference, rising from the plain 
abruptly, a low wall at the southern base being 
the line of demarkation. Its height is less than 
two hundred feet. The vast encampment of the 
pilgrims is made here, where they remain to 
hear the annual sermon preached from the back 
of a dromedary on the hillside. On the north 
was the regular camp of the guards; to the east- 
ward the Shereef’s encampment, with the grand- 
er pavilions; while on the southern and west- 
ern sides the general crowd were disposed 
in circles, so arranged as to inclose and guard 
their cattle. The number this year was about 
50,000. Ali Bey made it 83,000 in 1807, 
Burckhardt (in 1814) 70,000, and in 1854 and 
1855 it was as low as 25,000—a sad falling off. 
The Arabs believe, however, that there are never 
less than 600,000 present to hear the sermon on 
Arafat; and if there are fewer mortals than this, 
the angels descend to complete the number. 

When our first parents forfeited Paradise, 
saith the legend, they were cast down on éarth. 
Eve fell on Arafat, and Adam in Ceylon. The 
latter proceeded to search for Eve, and began 
a@ journey of gigantic strides, for he was a 
man of might, of fabulous dimensions. Wher- 
ever he set his foot a city afterward arose. Be- 





AND THE CAMP. 


tween his footprints the earth will always be 
“country.” Wandering for many years, he 
came at last to the Mountain of Mercy, where 
Eve was calling him, and he heard her, and 
their recognition gave the hill its name—Arafat, 
On its summit Adam erected a place of prayer, 
and here the two abode till death. 

The scene was strange enough in the camp. 
Brawls were frequent. Arnaouts and Albani- 
ans sought quarrels. Men shouted the names 
of their absent female friends in view of the 
Holy Hill, having been paid to do so, as it was 
believed that thereby a visit the next year from 
the person thus named was insured. Night 
came, and they sought sleep, but a prayerful 
old gentleman praying all night in the next 
tent kept them waking, while shouts of laughter 
and clapping of hands in the coffee-house tents, 
with merry songs from the irreligious hemp- 
smokers, helped to make the night hideous. 

The next day was the day for the sermon; 
and in the afternoon the pilgrims crowded to 
the mountain, where a preacher occupied the 
place once océupied by the Prophet, and deliv- 
ered a discourse which was received with wild 
shrieks and sobs of emotion. Our susceptible 
friend did not hear it, for as he was about leav- 
ing his tent he saw a vision of a beautiful Arab 
girl, the like of whose face he had not seen since 
leaving Christendom. ll the afternoon he sat 
in his tent-door exchanging glances with her, as 
she was near him with a party of her friends, but 
he was unable to effect an acquaintance. She 
was a tall girl, about eighteen, with regular feat- 
ures, a skin dark colored but soft and clear, sym- 
metrical eyebrows, the most beautiful of eyes, 
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and a figure all grace. The shape was what 
the Arabs love—soft, bending, and relaxed; no 
straightened neck, flat shoulders, nor toes turn- 
ed out. She even threw her vail back once, 
and let the whole light of her countenance on 
him. 

When the sermon was over, the crowd rushed 
down the hill with shouts, and mounting in hot 
haste, every man urged his beast in the ‘‘ Dafa 
min Arafat”—The hurry from Arafat. It was 
sunset. The plain bristled with tent-pegs ; lit- 
ters were crushed, pedestrians trampled, and 
camels overthrown. He sought to follow the 
girl, but lost her forever. So many a vision of 
beauty is lost, never to be seen again. 

To his intense disgust, an old Meccan ac- 
quaintance thrust himself into his litter, and he 
could not get the opportunity he desired to 
sketch the Holy Hill. But at length, seizing 
a moment when he had persuaded old Ali to 
look forward, he sketched it roughly on one of 
the small pieces of paper that he had prepared 
to carry in his hand; and then they rushed on 
with the torrent toward Muna, gathering on the 
way seven pebbles of granite for future purposes. 

There are three places of stoning the devil at 
Muna, marked by pillars, being the successive 
spots where Satan appeared in person to Adam, 
Abraham, and Ishmael, and was driven back by 





THE PRETTY BEDOUIN GIRL. 





the simple process of stoning, taught them by 
Gabriel, and zealously imitated by all pilgrims. 

The pillar of the Great Devil is a dwarf but- 
tress of rude masonry, about eight feet high by 
two and a half broad, placed against a rough 
wall near the Meccan entrance of Muna. As 
the ceremony of stoning must be performed on 
the first day by all pilgrims between sunrise and 
sunset, and as the place is narrow, the perform- 
ance is somewhat dangerous. The crowd the 
next morning was awful, all struggling, like 
drowning men, to approach as near as possible 
to the Devil. It would have been easy to ride 
over the heads of the mass. Among them were 
horses rearing, Bedouins on wild camels, and 
grandees on mules and asses, breaking their way 
through. The English pilgrim entered the 
crowd on a donkey, but was overthrown by a 
furious dromedary, and only saved himself by a 
judicious use of his dagger in the huge animal. 
At length, taking advantage of an opening, he 
approached the Satanic column, and cast cach 
of his seven stones, exclaiming with each, ‘‘ In 
the name of Allah, and Allah is almighty, I 
do this in hatred of the fiend, and to his shame!” 

Then retiring, he removed the Ihram, this 
being the time for throwing off the pilgrim 
garb. The return from Muna to Mecca was 
rapidly accomplished ; and having bathed and 
dressed he went to 
the Kaaba, to enter 
its holy adytum. 

At the cry of 
**Open for the Haj- 
ji!” thecrowd around 
gave way ; two stout 
Meccans lifted him 
to the high door-step, 
and giving his name, 
nation, and other 
particulars, to the 
satisfaction of the 
guard, he was ad- 
mitted to the centre 
of Islam. 

Looking at the 
windowless walls, the 
officials at the door, 
and the crowd below, 
his feelings might 
well be for a mo- 
ment fearful indeed. 
Notwithstanding, he 
made a close exam- 
ination of it. The 
pavement is com- 
posed of slabs of fine 
marble, of various 
colors, mostly white. 
The walls are of the 
same material. The 
ceiling is covered 
with red damask 
flowered over with 
gold, which hangs 
down the side walls, 
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STONING THE GREAT DEVIL. 


but is tucked up out of reach of pilgrims’ 
hands. 
A stout-hearted man—and none will deny 


him the possession of that, after all that he had 
accomplished—might well be pardoned for a 
moment of trembling awe in the position he 
now occupied. It was not alone the fierce men 
that surrounded him, and would have torn him 
in pieces had they known who he was; but who 
could stand in that centre of the living and dead 
Mussulman races and not see with supernatural 
vision the mighty and majestic rings that sur- 
rounded it—the men of a thousand years who 
lay under the ground, of every nation in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, all with their faces on 
their hands, and their pale features turued to- 
ward that spot! Could they but rise, what 
sweeping circles would stand around him! 

Many pilgrims do not enter the Kaaba. He 
who does must never afterward walk barefooted, 
take up fire with his fingers, or tell a lie. It is 
not every Mussulman who can afford the luxu- 
ries of slippers, tongs, and truth. 

The Kiswah, or covering of the Kaaba, is a 
richly embroidered cloth, in eight pieces, two 
for each side, wrought in Cairo, and prepared 
at the expense of the Egyptian government. 
The origin or design of the custom of covering 
the Kaaba in this manner is unknown, though 
there is much in the vailing and the guardian- 
ship of eunuchs, which is strictly maintained, 
which reminds one of the care taken of a woman, 
and of the ancient practice of typifying the 
Church as a bride. 

The pilgrim had not yet sacrificed at Muna, 
and in the late afternoon returned there to per- 





form this rite, which is an imitation of the 
Prophet, though not binding on pilgrims. He 
should have performed this sacrifice after the 
first stoning of the devil, and had been guilty of 
great delay in thus putting it off; so that, in 
consideration of the circumstances, and his own 
meagre purse, he concluded to forego the cere- 
mony, and only watch the others. 

The usual sacrifice is a sheep; some preferred 
joining with others to buy a lean ox; none but 
the chief men sacrificed camels. The pilgrims 
dragged their victims to a smooth rock, above 
which stands a small pavilion, where the chief 
sacrifices had been made by the Pasha. Others 
stood at the door of their tents, and directing 
the victim’s head toward the Kaaba, cut its 
throat, ejaculating ‘‘ Bismillah, Allahu Akh- 
bar!” 

The sacrificer gives away the dead body of 
his victim to the poor, and parties of them were 
ready to pounce, like vultures, on the bodies so 
soon as the desired permission should be given. 
The surface of the valley became like a great 
slaughter-house, and the next day the land 
stank. Five or six thousand animals had been 
slain and cut up in this hot crater of Muna. 

After midnight the pilgrim again repaired to 
the Devils, and this time threw twenty-one 
stones, seven at each of the three. Next day 
he prayed at the ‘* Dragging-place of the Ram,” 
being the spot where the Mohammedans say 
that Abraham was about to sacrifice his son 
Ishmael, and God substituted a ram, as our 
Scriptures relate of Isaac. The sword of Abra- 
ham descended on a granite rock, and split it in 
two pieces, which are shown at this spot. In 











the same neighborhood apes abound, which are 
supposed to be Jews transformed for offences 
against God, 

That night was intolerable in the tents, and 
the next morning they returned to Mecca in 
time for the great sermon in the mosque. This 
was a solemn and impressive spectacle. The 
great mass—thousands on thousands—among 
whom nothing moved save a few dervises, who, 
censer in hand, walked up and down the rows 
receiving unsolicited alms, were suddenly roused 
by the old preacher, who, after the muezzin had 
cried the call to the sermon, mounted the pulpit 
and addressed the waiting crowd. He was an 
old man, with snowy beard, wearing the coofea, 
a shawl thrown over his turban and drawn across 
the chin, and his robes were white as snow. He 
began with ‘‘ Peace be with you, and the mercy 
of Allah!” and then his voice swayed the crowd 
to and fro, and they replied with loud Amens. 
And so ended the forms of the pilgrim duty at 
Mecca, and there was nothing more to be done. 

The little pilgrimege consists in visiting in 
rapid succession four sacred places immediately 
around Mecca, and praying certain prayers in 
each. The pilgrim resumes his Ihram for this 
ceremony, and removes it when completed, nor 
did our Northern Hajji neglect this important 
rite. : 

There are many spots of pious visitation at 
Mecca as at Jerusalem—the Prophet’s birth- 
place, and that of Ali; a miraculous stone that 
once spoke to the Prophet when he was at the 
door of Abubekr, and told him that the latter 
was not at home; a place located as the spot 
where creation began ; and a dozen other places 
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stranger. But the pilgrimage was accomplish- 
ed, and a plunge into worldly pursuits followed 
it, during which our hero, finding that there was 
no hope of his penetrating into the eastern part 
of the Hejaz, made ready to depart for Jeddah. 

Bidding a long farewell to his numerous 
friends, but still accompanied by the boy Mo- 
hammed, his unfailing companion, he set out on 
a donkey, having forwarded his baggage by 
camels. 

Shortly after leaving the city other travelers 
joined them, and the party pressed on all night. 
Toward morning, weary and exhausted, the En- 
glishman lay down to sleep, and when the oth- 
ers wished to go on he refused. They urged 
him, and assured him he would be robbed and 
murdered if left alone in the desert. He turned 
over with a sneering reply, ‘‘ Son of my uncle, 
do not talk too much,” and slept heavily. The 
boy Mohammed, who had been sleeping by him, 
said, ‘‘ Do you know who he is ?” 

‘*No,” said they. ‘‘ Who is he?” 

‘*The other day, when the Utaybah showed 
us death in the Zaribah pass, what think you he 
did ?” 

‘*Wallah! how should we know? What did 
he do?” 

‘** He called for his supper.” 

The others looked on him astounded, and 
left him sleeping. 

It was eight the next morning when he passed 
the archway of Jeddah, and here his perilous 
journey was ended, though it was still impossi- 
ble to resume his own dress, or allow his nation- 
ality to be known. 

Being short of funds, a visit to Mr. Cole, the 


of more or less importance are named to the | English resident agent, was necessary, but not 
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80 easy to be accomplished as might be ae 
ined. The janissary of the consulate would not | 
admit a bad-looking character like Haijji eH 
dullah to the English presence, but a scrawl on 
a piece of paper sent up to Mr. Cole opened his 
house and heart; and his astonishment may | 
well be imagined when he recognized the En- | 
glish officer in the hard-looking pilgrim. 

In Jeddah Mr. Burton found nothing of in- | 
terest to detain him longer than it was necessary | 
to wait for the arrival of the English steamer | 
upward bound, and in that time he amused him- | 
self as he best might in sketching persons and | 
places, one sketch only of which he has given us. 

Near Jeddah he found the Tomb of Eve, and | 
his experience in regard to the size of the 
‘* mother of us all,” agrees with my observations | 
of the graves of the patriarchs. The boy Mo- | 
hammed prayed that she might not rise to | 
frighten the puny men of modern times. 

While the steamer was lying at Jeddah, before 
her departure for Suez, he suddenly missed Mo- 
hammed. On inquiry, he learned that the boy 
had been on board the steamer, and had’ there 
found his old suspicions suddenly revived and 
confirmed. Hajji Abdullah, the expounder of 
Moslem iaw—the doctor, dervise, and pilgrim— 
was, after all, an Englishman from India, and had 
laughed at the beards of the faithful. The boy, 
indignant or enraged at the successful trick of 
which he had been the longest and most com- 
plete victim, vanished utterly, without the cere- 
mony of a farewell, and the pilgrim returned to 
Suez and Cairo wondering all the way why the 
Turks, who now knew his story, did not throw 
him overboard. 





WHAT SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT ME. 


HE pale moon shimmered through the blind; 
Heart-broken moaned the homeless wind, 
As if the whole world was unkind. 


The chimes with wild harmonic din, 
From turrets, rang the New Year in— 
The infant born without a sin. 


Amid a heap of ashes hoar, 

Like heart that ruin bravely bore, 

Still glowed the pine-log’s dull-red core. 
** There is,” thought I (as aerial mirth 
From belfries, tingled to my hearth), 
**No sadder heart than mine on earth! 


“Tt is the solemn midnight hour, 
When Santa Claus, with fairy power, 
©n sleeping youth bestows his dower. 


*‘ And many a curly head to-night, 
‘That dreams upon the pillow white, 
Beholds rare visions of delight. 

‘«Each urchin, true to magic laws, 

His head beneath the bed-clothes draws, 
And lists for fairy Santa Claus. 


**Through nursery-rooms the whispers run 
Of wonder if the deed is done, 





And longings for the morning’s sun. 


** And all will wake with seeking eyes, 
And all will meet with sweet surprise ; 
For me alone no joy will rise. 

‘There is but one gift prized by me, 
But one pure pearl in Life’s dark sea ; 
And none will bring me Bertha Lee. 


‘¢ For I am poor, if young and bold, 
And though her fondest vows I hold 
I can not clasp the links with gold. 


*‘ With bitter words and insults sore 
Her father chased me from his door, 
Yet Bertha loved me all the more. 


*‘ And when we met in secret, said, 
‘The dying year shall not be dead 
Ere this great sorrow shall have fled.’ 


‘¢ Ah! women’s vows, when skies are free, 
Like summer boats will tempt the sea, 
But at the first cloud turn and flee. 


‘¢ And Bertha since that last sweet tryst, 
When Hope from off her lips I kissed, 
Has given no sign that I am missed. 


‘Though I have haunted every place 
Where I may hope to see her face, 
I find no token, or no trace. 


‘Bells, ring your triumph through the sky! 
I joy not that the year should die: 
None mourn his burial more than I.” 


While thus I conned my sorrow o’er, 
And learned a pain unknown before, 
There came a tapping at my door. 


A gentle tap—and then a pause. 
** Who’s there ?”— 

‘** For me each bolt withdraws ; 
I am a gift from Santa Claus!” 


Oh, Heaven! that voice! It scarce could be! 
With one quick leap the door was free, 
And on my breast lay Bertha Lee. 


She lay and sobbed all white—all cold. 
I kissed the dew from her hair of gold. 
I held her as Love alone could hold! 


Still rang the chimes from belfries brown, 
But through the vast triumphant town 
There was no joy that mine could crown! 


The midnight heard my joyous cry. 
‘* Bells, greet the New Year in the sky! 
None welcome his coming so much as I !” 


THE TENANT OF THE OLD BROWN 
. HOUSE. 
**Oh! do whate'er thou wilt, I will be silent.” 
HE old brown house on the hill was at last 
to have a tenant. A woman was coming to 
dwell in it. No one in Ryefield had ever seen 
her. By letter she had made the bargain, and 
she gave no clew to her fortune or circum- 
stances, save, at the foot of the page, the strong, 
bold signature—‘‘ Hester Wilde.” The prop- 
erty, which belonged to a distant owner, had 
been, ever since I could remember, in my grand- 
father’s care. It had not been inhabited for 
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ears. There were strange stories about a 
murder which had once been committed there, 
though I believe there was no positive proof. 
Shrieks and groans, it was confidently reported, 
came forth from its windows at midnight; and 
strange forms, clad in the costume of long ago 
years, passed before them in ghostly conference. 
However this may have been, certain it is that 
the proprietor, Wilton Eldredge, had not visited 
it since he came of age; and the last family who 
inhabited it moved out at midnight, and came, 


as I have heard my mother say, to our house | 


white with terror. 

My grandfather, as in duty bound, had in- 
serted an advertisement in the county paper at 
the beginning of every quarter, and, naturally 
anxious for the interests of his client, he was 
heartily glad to receive an application at length, 
and acceded to the proffers of Mistress Hester 
Wilde without troubling himself to make many 
inquiries concerning her character or circum- 
stances. 

She had written like a lady well bred and 
well educated, and yet the tone of her commu- 
nications was hard and stern, and invited little 
freedom of reply. She had said she should bring 
no furniture, and requested that the house should 
be made habitable before the fifteenth of May. 

‘Put on your bonnet,” said my grandfather, 
when he had finished the perusal of this letter, 
‘put on your bonnet, Louise, and we will walk 
up the hill to the old house.” 

I obeyed him gladly. It was a delicious May- 
time afternoon, bright with opening leaves and 
blossoms, sunshine, and a cloudless expanse of 
blue sky. Only about the brown house seemed 
to lie a heavy shadow. It might have been the 
effect merely of the dark row of tall, old pop- 
lars leading solemnly up to the door, but I fan- 
cied there was something in that unbroken si- 
lence, that still darkness, almost supernatural. 
With a half shudder I involuntarily murmured, 
‘* And what if there should be another removal— 
if the ghosts should drive out the strange lady ?” 

My grandfather was a God-fearing man of 
the straitest sect of Puritans, and had no terror 
of any thing out of heaven. In his strong, un- 
imaginative mind there was no foothold for su- 
perstition, and he answered me almost sternly, 
‘* Mistress Hester Wilde, if I have read her let- 
ters rightly, is not a person to be driven out of 
house and home by imaginary fears, and I had 
hoped you too had more sense than to talk of 
ghosts.” 

I was quieted, but not subdued. To me there 
seemed, in spite of myself, a strange mystery in 
the shadows that lay so thick about the old man- 
sion, and I looked up at its windows—I could 
not help it—with a thrill of something very much 
like fear. 

It had gone a long way toward ruin during 
those uninhabited years. Here and there panes 
of glass were broken in; bats whizzed in and out 
at the windows; and swallows built their nests 
in the chimneys. The furniture belonging to 
the old proprietors was stored away under lock 





and key in an upper chamber; and we found it, 
though faded and rusty, in very tolerable re- 
pair. It had lain useless ever since the fair 
Margery Eldredge went to her rest, and now it 
was to be furbished up and arranged once more 
in the deserted rooms. In this task of arrange- 
ment I was to superintend the labors of my 
grandfather's trusty servant. 

At length the repairs were completed. Bridget 
had put down the carpets the day before, and 
early in the morning we set out to prepare the 
house for the reception of its mistress. It was 
a large house, but Mistress Wilde had said she 
wanted little room, and so we only fitted up the 





most convenient apartments. There was a par- 
lor—a stately parlor looking out upon the pop- 
| lar walk. A rich but sombre carpet was upon 
| the floor, and we arranged around the walls at 
| regular distances the high-backed, embroidered 
| chairs, which graced the best room during the 

Eldredge dynasty, and which Margery Eldredge 
| had herself worked in her days of youth and 
|love. A few paintings, portraits of the dead, 


| hung upon the wall—cold and lifeless they were, 


'and suited well the grim aspect of the room: 
| we left them there. The kitchen would be din- 
| ing-room and sitting-room if Mistress Wilde 
followed the country custom, and we took more 
| pains to make that cheerful. The white floor 
was nicely sanded, and over the mantle I hung 
the only pleasant picture the house had to boast. 
This was the likeness of Margery Eldredge in 
the early days of her wifehood. She was the 
| mother of Wilton Eldredge, the present proprie- 
tor, and the summer of her life never dawned— 
she died while it was yet spring. In the por- 
trait she was fair, with a bright, bewitching, 
girlish beauty, @ery sweet and tender. When 
this picture was hung it seemed to brighten up 
the whole room. We put Margery’s low sew- 
ing-chair and soft footstool of Berlin wool beside 
the little work-table; and when all else was set 
in order, I gathered a few early wild-flowers, 
and bestowed them in a dainty gilt-edged saucer 
on the white-covered toilet-table of the new 
mistress’s bedroom. 

She was expected that day; and in the after- 
noon my grandfather came over to remain with 
me and receive her. As the day drew toward 
| its close and she did not come, I began to trem- 
| ble at the quick approach of twilight, shutting 
|in that long silent house. But I sat there, too 
proud to confess my undefined fears to the 
strong-minded man at my side. At length, 
and this time startling even him—we had not 
heard the stage stop at the distant gate—foot- 
steps sounded on the graveled walk without, 
and a tall figure darkened the door-way. 

‘Mr. Cleveland, I suppose,” she said, coldly 
and stiffly. My grandfather bowed. “I am 
Hester Wilde,” she continued, bestowing a scru- 
tinizing glance upon the premises. 

She was a woman to whom I could not ven- 
ture a single word of the earnest friendly wel- 
come I had been planning in my own mind, so 
I sat still, and silently looked at her. She was 
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very tall, with a certain angularity and stiffness 
pervading not only her figure, but all her mo- 
tions. She was not in the least pretty, and she 
never could have been. Her hair was straight, 
black, and coarse, giving evidence of extraor- 
dinary powers of endurance. Her eyes were 
black and very stern; rigid lines lay about her 
mouth—lines which suffering must have fur- 
rowed; and her features were not only mascu- 
line but irregular. She sat down, not in the 
easy sewing chair I had left vacant for her, but 
at the other side of the table, in an arm-chair as 
hard and stiff as herself, exactly facing the pic- 
ture of Margery Eldredge. 

‘* Ts that a portrait ?” she asked, after a time, 
in her cold, quiet voice. 

“It is—of the mother of Wilton Eldredge, 
the owner of your new home, which I trust may 
prove a happy one,” replied my grandfather, 
with the courtly politeness of a gentleman of the 
old school. 

She uttered a cold ‘‘ Thank you,” and once 
more relapsed into silence. 

Her age might have varied any where from 
thirty to forty. I could not tell. There was 
something in her expression which moved me 
to a silent sympathy, notwithstanding it was so 
forbidding. It never softened, except once or 
twice, when she glanced involuntarily at the 
portrait over the mantle, and then for a mo- 
ment her face fairly gleamed with something 
which, in her, I was forced to pronounce un- 
translatable, which yet resembled the look other 
faces wear when any trifling thing recalls the 
aspect of one tenderly, mournfully beloved. She 
did not seem at all disposed to make conversa- 
tion, and after a few moments my grandfather 
rose to wish her good-evening® 

** Will she not be afraid ?” I whispered aside. 
He looked at me with a sternness which was 
meant to be final; but I could‘not heed him, I 
was so timid in those days. She was a woman, 
and I thought it terrible to leave her there alone. 

** Miss Wilde,” I said. She started. <A flush 
even rose to her sallow face as if she had not 
always been accustomed to hearing herself ad- 
dressed by that name. ‘‘ You have no servant 
engaged. Shall we not send Bridget over to 
sleep in the house with you to-night ?” 

** By no means,” she replied. ‘It was one 
thing I wished to say to you, Mr. Cleveland. I 
would like you to find me a trusty boy, not more 
than fifteen years old, who will come here at 
night and morning, and do little jobs and any 
errands I may wish about the village. It is all 
the help I shall need.” My grandfather bowed, 
and promised to execute her commission on the 
morrow; but I could not leave her so. 

** Miss Wilde,” I said, ‘‘I can’t help telling 
you. They do say this house is haunted? 
What if you should see a ghost? I wish Bridget 
might come over.” 

She smiled, not unkindly, and answered with 
a tone just a little thawed, ‘‘I am not afraid. 
There are no dead people who want any thing 
of me; and no living ones either,” she added, 





after a moment, with a touch of something like 
sadness in her voice. She bade us good-even- 
ing—not rudely ; though in her careless invita- 
tion to come again there was an evident inten- 
tion to put its acceptance out of our power by 
her frigidity. ‘ 

We went out. I turned round at the gate, 
and looked through the long row of poplars with 
an actual shudder. I met my grandfather's 
eyes fixed upon me with a curious twinkle, 
‘* Well, child,” he said, ‘‘ you have had your 
say; but you did not frighten Mistress Wilde. 
May you have as much sense some day. Ghosts 
indeed !” 

‘*¢ But, grandfather, wasn’t there once a real 
murder committed in the house ?” 

**T do not know of any. Old George EI- 
dredge died there very suddenly. The doctors 
called it apoplexy; only ignorant people said 
poison.” 

We walked the rest of the way in silence, but 
my thoughts were roaming up and down the 
poplar walk, or sitting in the silent house with 
Mistress Hester Wilde. 

The next morning my grandfather found a 
boy suited to her needs, and I begged the priv- 
ilege of taking him to his new mistress. She 
did not look as if she had closed her eyes. 

**You did not sleep?” I queried, timidly. 

‘*No;” then seeing my ‘I-told-you-so’ look, 
she added, with a queer kind of half smile, 
which I afterward found was peculiar to her, 
‘*but it was not ghosts—at least not such ghosts 
as you mean. If you live, child, you will find 
there are no spirits so potent as memories.” 

A verse came to my mind of a little fragment, 
written I never knew by whom. I murmured 
it aloud: 

“The dead are engulfed beneath it, 
Sunk in the grassy waves; 
But we have more dead in our hearts to-day 
Than the earth in all her graves.” 

She looked at me curiously. ‘* Poetical, I 
see!” she muttered. I thought there was a’sneer 
in her tone. 

The more I saw of her, the more she inter- 
ested me. As the weeks passed on, finding that 
no coldness would discourage me from visiting 
her, she began to receive me more cordially. 
But she saw very little of society. The boy, 
Thomas Wilson by name, was her chief organ 
of communication with the villagers. Many of 
the neighboring families had called upon her, 
but when they found she did not return their 
visits, or manifest any desire for their acquaint- 
ance, they abandoned her again to her solitude. 
My own perseverance formed the only exception. 

None of our conversations, however, though 
at length they became quite numerous, ever 
gave me any light upon her past history, until 
one warm August afternoon, when I strolled 
over to the brown house, and found her busy in 
the arrangement of her drawers. She had fold- 
ed up a packet of letters, and tied them with a 
black ribbon. She held them in her hand when 
I entered. She was so absorbed that she did 
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got notice my approach. I could see that her 
yace was very white and rigid, but her hands 
trembled, and her nerves were so overwrought 
that, on my coming to her side, a heavy minia- 
ture escaped from her hold, and fell, with its 
crimson-velvet case wide open. I looked upon 
the face only for an instant, but that was long 
enough to have it fully impressed upon my mem- 
ory. It was that of a very handsome man. His 
bold, black eyes; his short, crisp, black curls; 
his mouth, passionate yet stern—were unlike 
any thing I had ever seen, and yet, in the whole, 
there was a certain intangible something which 
associated itself in my mind with the fair, sweet 
lineaments of the peerless Margery Eldredge. 
[ stooped to raise it, but she bent over me al- 
most fiercely : 

“You shall not!” she cried, sternly; ‘you 
shall not look upon my husband !” 

I surrendered it, half in terror, and for the 
moment she seemed unconscious that she had 
betrayed her cherished secret; for this was the 
first intimation I had had that she was other 
than she seemed—a quiet, single woman, living 
alone. For an instant she looked upon the pic- 
tured face with an expression I could not quite 
translate. There was pride in it, passion, ten- 
derness which scftened even her hard features, 
and yet with all these was blended a look of in- 
tense pain. 

‘*T did not mean to see that face now,” she 
muttered rather to herself than me. There 
seemed a fascination in the proud lineaments 
on which she gazed, from which she could not 
bear to turn away; but at length she resolutely 
shut the case, and pushed it from her into the 
farther corner of the drawer. Then she looked 
at me, and said, in tones as sharp and impera- 
tive as ever, 

**You have surprised me out of my secret. 
Now I hope you'll have honor enough to keep 
it. I would not have even your grandfather 
know that Hester Wilde is other than she ap- 


I gave the promise which her words seemed 
to require, and then I lingered in expectation 
that she would reveal more of her history. But 


quite as startling as the first: Hester was a stu- 
dent and a genius. I had found Greek and 
Latin authors in her closet; and gradually I 
had so far won her confidence, that she uttered 
in my hearing some of the thoughts which the 
woods and the winds and the everlasting sky 
were forever speaking to her solemn, solitary life; 
and I grew to hold her in strange reverence. 

One wild November afternoon Tommy Wilson 
came forme. It was drawing toward night, and 
in the west a storm seemed rising. The wind 
blew outside a slow, monotonous dirge ; and I 
sat by my window watching the red leaves it 
whirled along from the maple-trees. The boy 
made his awkward, shuffling bow at the door, 
and then, coming in, put a note into my hand. 
It was written in the stiff, regular hand of Hes- 
ter Wilde, and it said, 

** Louise, will you come to me? I have not felt well 
for some time, and at last I am forced to yield to the ill- 
ness so long resisted. I think a storm is coming up. If 
you do not fear to encounter it here, and if you can so far 
forgot your old terror of the ghosts, will you stay all night 
with me?” 

I smiled at her allusion to the ghosts. This 
one brave, solitary woman had lived so long un- 
harmed in their immediate vicinity, that they 
had well-nigh lost their terror for me, and I tied 
on my bonnet and hurried up the hill, well 
pleased with the invitation. It seemed to me, 
as I approached, that every thing wore a look 
even more deserted than usual. The senti- 
nel poplars along the walk lifted up their great 
naked boughs, and over the carpet of dry, faded 
leaves, on which my footfall made a crackling 
sound, the winds rustled slumbrously. I opened 
the door without knocking, and entered. Hes- 
ter was not in her accustomed place in her neat 
kitchen, but her cold voice proceeded from the 
bedroom beyond, and summoned me. I went 
in, and she half sat, half reclined upon her bed, 
bolstered up with pillows. Her face seemed 
actually wan in the dim light, and I noticed 
that her hands clutched the bed-clothes tightly, 
as one in pain. 

**T am glad you have come,” she said, as I 
entered. ‘‘For the first time I was unwilling 
to be left here alone, Besides, I think I have 





I was disappointed. She was silent and thought- 
ful. She evidently wished to be left alone, and 
I very soon went away. As I went out of 
the door a strong perfume greeted me from a 
scarlet geranium standing there in the sun; 
and from that day to this the scent of scarlet 
geranium, no matter where I meet it, always 
brings before my eyes a picture—a glowing, 
glorious August afternoon; the brown house 
behind the poplars; the lone woman standing 
there in her proud silence; and, above all, that 
pictured face, seen but for a moment, yet never 
afterward to be forgotten. 

Days braided themselves into weeks, and 
though I visited Mistress Hester Wilde very 
often, she never alluded to the scenes of that 
August afternoon. But I fancied, somehow, 
that we drew constantly nearer to each other. 
More recently I had made another discovery, 


not long to live, and I have resolved to tell you 

to-night the story of my life. You might hear 
| false accounts of me when I am gone, and I 
would like to have you know the truth.” 

‘* But what is the matter?” I cried, in alarm. 
|** What caused this sudden illness? What 
| makes you look so wan and white ?” 
| ‘The illness is not sudden. My heart has 
been terribly diseased for some time. When I 
| came here I knew the blow had been struck, and 
that I had not long to live. So far, I have 
struggled against it, but now it has become too 
strong for me. But you must be quiet. I have 
a very painful task before me, and if I am to 
tell you my story I can not be interrupted. It 
is almost dark. You may light that wax can- 
dle yonder. It will require no care, and last 
the whole night.” 

I obeyed her; and then drawing up an easy- 
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chair, I settled myself in a comfortable position 
by the bedside, and she began: 

**T was born in Georgia, though you would 
never think me a daughter of the soft, sunny 
South. My father, however, was a New En- 
glander, and perhaps it was from this union of 
the North and South that I derived the very op- 
posite qualities in my nature. I look like my 
father. He had the same coarse hair, the same 
stiff angularity of figure, and the same hardness, 
so to speak, of voice. From him also I inher- 
ited an energy very unusual in that enervating 
climate. From him I derived an intense, pas- 
sionate love of study, particularly of languages 
and mathematics. But from my mother came 
an undercurrent of fire—smouldering, volcano- 
like, beneath the overlying hardness of my na- 
ture. From her came the quick perceptions, the 
passionate worship of the beautiful, the hidden 
sensitiveness, to which you, my friend, have 
given the name of genius. 

**T was not more than twelve years old when, 
within two days of each other, an epidemic car- 
ried off both my parents. Different as they 
were, they had loved each other tenderly, and 
I, their only child, sympathized enough even 
then in the wonderful mystery of that love whose 
outward symbol is marriage, to rejoice that since 
one must be taken, the other was not left behind 
to mourn. I bore this great sorrow, outwardly, 
with a calm patience, far too old for my childish 
years, but inwardly, fierce flames of passionate 
grief swept over the child’s heart, and left it arid 
and desolate. 

‘In the whole world there was no one to 
love me. I was not at all a prepossessing child 
—a shy, dark, silent girl, caring little for soci- 
ety, liking best to take some cherished book 
and flee away into solitude and stillness. But 
my mother had understood me. In my nature 
were all those strong qualities so unlike herself, 
which, by some strange spell, had made my 
* father the object of her worship, united to an 
underlying current of emotions so like her own 
that I scarcely needed to give my thoughts utter- 
ance in order to be comprehended. Her death 
had left me alone. There was no human being 
on all God’s fair earth, it seemed to me, so 
utterly loveless and sorrow-stricken as myself. 
Iwas not a buoyant child. I had no far-reach- 
ing hopes, to sit all day, like golden-winged 
birds, and sing me siren strains of future love 
and joy. I expected to pass through life mis- 
understood and unloved, and I accepted my 
destiny with a kind of savage content. 

“The guardian to whom my father had left 
me was a Mr. Randall, an old friend of his own, 
living in a handsome country house on the 
margin of the Hudson. He had a graceful, 
sweet-tempered wife, and three daughters, beau- 
tiful girls, the youngest a year younger than 
myself, and the eldest three years older. They 
received me very kindly, and indeed, during 
my whole life with them, I had never any thing 
unkind to complain of. But they were not of 
my kind. Among those blue-eyed, golden- 





haired girls I looked, with my straight black hair 
and dark skin, like some Indian waiting-maid; 
nor would my stiff, ungraceful motion have de- 
noted any higher position, or more careful train- 
ing. I think this soured me in a degree. No 
outside observer could have perceived the con- 
trast half so acutely as I with my sensitive pride, 
my passionate love for the beautiful. 

“*T loved the beauty of the Misses Randall, 
but I do not think I always felt toward them as 
kindly as, considering they were my only friends 
in the world, would have seemed natural. Ip 
particular, I used to have a kind of instinctive 
dread of the elder, Miss Jessie Randall. She 
was called a very amiable, pleasant girl, and 
there was certainly about her an extreme soft- 
ness, a certain pliancy of muscle, manner, and 
voice. ‘To me, however, it always seemed a 
dangerous and deadly softness. The large 
bright blue eyes never fearlessly met your own. 
It is true, there was a semblance of great modesty 
in the way the golden lashes drooped over them, 
but the frank, uplifting eyes of her younger 
sister Anne pleased me a great deal better. By 
some strange association of ideas she always 
seemed to me to be a human cat—an animal 
I held in the extremest abhorrence, from the 
gliding, stealthy motion, to the treacherous claws 
cased in velvet. A curious prophetic instinct 
made me look upon her as an enemy, and yet 
she was uniformly polite tome. She smilingly 
talerated all my rudeness, apologized for my 
brusquerie, and appeared so amiable that every 
day she grew more and more out of my favor. 

**We were educated at home by teachers, 
Miss Jessie’s education was completed at eight- 
een, and an elegant wardrobe was provided, in 
which, under the care of an aunt residing in 
New York, she was to make her début. No- 
thing could have been more faultlessly beautiful 
than Jessie Randall at eighteen. Her sisters 
were more than pretty, but she was, par excel- 
lence, the beauty, and on her, above all, was 
the ambition of her father and mother centred. 

** She had been trained carefully in every ac- 
complishment. Her snowy fingers discoursed 
ravishing music on the harp and piano; her 
voice was sweet and clear; her dancing had been 
pronounced, by our gallant French teacher, ‘the 
very poetry of motion ;’ and her manners were 
considered perfectly faultless. We who were 
left behind heard of her triumphs—how joyously 
her days were floating on; of her appearance at 
party, theatre, and opera; and I, embittered 
perchance by a consciousness of my own entire 
incapacity to attract, would inwardly cry out, 

***Oh, shame upon her fora woman! Does 
she think this dancing, and dressing, and reign- 
ing is all that there is of life? that for no better 
ends than these God has made her so beautiful ?’ 

‘For the next three years Miss Jessie was 
seldom at home; and when she did come, she 
would bring with her a train of her city friends, 
brightening up the house with their gay dresses 
and brilliant jewels, as if a flock of tropical birds 


| had alighted there, pausing in their flight. 
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‘In the mean time I grew up, as was the 
promise of my childhood, plain and shy. I be- 
stowed all my suppressed enthusiasm on study ; 
all my friendship on my black horse, Hercules. 
When I was eighteen our teachers were dis- 
missed, and I came into possession of the liberal 
allowance which my father had assigned me 
from eighteen until I should be twenty-one, 
when my fortune, large at first, and greatly in- 
creased by accumulation during the compara- 
tively inexpensive years of my minority, was to 
come into my possession unincumbered, and 
unfettered by a single restraint. 

** About the period of my eighteenth birth- 
day Jessie Randall came home for a much long- 
er stay than usual. It was a beautiful autumn. 
I remember how glorious every thing looked to 
me. I was young, in high health, and had be- 
gun to be hopeful. Iwas not long in discover- 
ing that among the gay friends whom, as usual, 
Jessie had brought home with her, was one, 2 


Mr. Eldredge, the cynosure of all, the chief ob- | —the one blot upon the landscape. 


ject of interest. 
their parties of pleasure. 








| 


depths in his nature which needed only the 
angel’s ‘ troubling wing’ to bring the bright wa- 
ters of healing to the brink. 

‘*He had been there two weeks without ad- 
dressing a single observation to me after our first 
introduction. It was a bright October morning, 
the leaves were just turning, and a thousand 
gorgeous tints, sparkling with dew-drops, flashed 
back the sunlight. A horsehack ride had been 
arranged to some place of interest in the neigh- 
borhood, and my horse had been brought out 
among the rest. Going through the hall, I had 
caught the reflection of my face and figure in a 
full-length mirror hanging there, and, for the 
moment, I was impious. My wild thoughts ar- 
raigned God, who had made me so unlovely 
that to no human being could my face give 
pleasure. I went out into the sunshine, among 
that group of glad young creatures, every one of 
whom had her own distinctive loveliness, and I 
stood there, as I felt, like a black, ugly shadow 
Jessie, in 


He was the life and soul of all | particular, had never been so beautiful. Her 
He rode, he sang, he | slight, undulating figure showed to advantage 


danced, he jested—in short, he seemed crowned | in her close-fitting riding-habit of Marie Louise 


of all manly graces, natural and acquired. 
had never before seen any one who so nearly 
approached my ideal of masculine perfection. 
I did not speak of him, even to Anne, who dur- 
ing this influx of visitors was my room-mate, 
but mentally I compared him to Apollo and 
Ulysses, my favorite heroes of the classic world, 
in which so much of my life had been spent. 

‘«T was considered old enough now to go into 
society, and I was doomed to weary evenings 
of unoccupied, listless looking on, while the gay 
party sung, and danced, and acted charades. 
But the weariness was short-lived. I soon be- 
came intensely absorbed in the contemplation 
of this same Wilton Eldredge.” 

‘*What!” I exclaimed, interrupting her, ‘‘was 
it the owner of this house?” She went on with- 
out heeding me: 

‘* Every development of his character, every 
expression of his face was a welcome study to 
me. I soon perceived that in what I had at 
first thought perfection, there were many defi- 
ciencies. Physically, nothing was wanting. I 
have seen years of life since then, and yet I have 
never looked upon one more perfect in all manly 
beauty. Intellectually, I discovered he pos- 
sessed more brilliancy than depth. That is to 
say, intellectually he was indolent, and to a 
certain extent superficial. Morally, his want of 
energy was still more culpable. He would as- 
sent to a wrong opinion, countenance a wrong 
action, rather than arouse himself to the exer- 
tion of resistance. These spots upon my sun 
had troubled me greatly at first, for I had a 
nature inflexible in its stern love of right and 
justice ; but I was rapidly losing the conscious- 
ness of them in my admiration for his beauty, 
for the strong sense, the glow, so to speak, of 
physical life that animated his face, and radiated 
over his whole being. I thought, too, and this 
conviction has never left me, that there were 





I | blue; her golden curls fell in a shower from be- 


neath her beaver hat; and her face, oh! I thought 
in that moment she was radiant as Helen when 
she tempted Paris to his doom. They mounted 
their steeds among jests and silvery laughter, 
with courtly aid from their attendant cavaliers. 
As ever, Wilton Eldredge was close at Jessie’s 
side; for though there was no positive engage- 
ment, rumor said our fair ‘eldest’ would not 
long remain unwedded. 

‘* Without assistance I vaulted upon the back 
of my own black horse, and dashed off in an op- 
posite direction from that which the party were 
to take. The fresh autumn wind blowing in my 
face restored my reason, and I repented of my 
momentary insanity, and began to bless God for 
life, when in the very sense of existence—of 
being—was so much joy. I remembered how 
much on earth was worth living for besides idle 
dreams of love—pleasure palaces—gilded by 
youth and beauty. 

‘*T had ridden perhaps a mile, when I heard 
the quick tramp of a horse behind me. I did 
not turn my head, and in a moment more Wil- 
ton Eldredge rode to my side. 

‘** Well,’ he said, in his gay, ringing voice, 
‘well, runaway, I am commissioned to bring 
you back to the rest of our party.’ 

‘¢¢Thank you. I had rather not go.’ 

‘**But why? Let me tell you, Miss Hester 
Wilde, it looks very ungirllike and unsociable 
to be riding off by yourself in this way. Will 
you tell me your reason ?’ 

‘*T was one of those who never take a medi- 
um course—I must obey or disobey. Perfect 
truth was an element of my nature: I must an- 
swer honestly, or not at all. I chose the former. 

‘** Because,’ I said, ‘I am very plain. I 
look out of character among those beauties. I 
don’t want to go with them. It makes me feel 
wicked.’ 
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**¢ A little envious, hey? You are honest in 
your confession, Miss Wilde.’ 

‘“*No, Sir,. not envious; but it makes me 
feel wicked—as if, somehow, God hadn’t used 
me well in making me so plain nobody could 
ever love me.’ 

‘*T should have liked him less if he had in- 
sulted my common sense by contradicting or 
complimenting me. He did neither. He made 
no answer to my speech, and for a moment 
there was silence. ‘Then he said, 

***You have been studying me closely for 
two weeks back, Miss Wilde. What have you 
made out ?” 

‘“*A crimson glow suffused my face, as he 
bent his laughing eyes upon me; but I[ an- 
swered, honestly still, 

*** Well, Sir, I have discovered that you love 


beauty almost as intensely as I do; that you love 





ways to awaken the highest elements of charac. 
ter to let their possessor feel that he is expected 
to be a giant and not a pigmy. It was many 
days before I realized how dangerous was this 
new acquaintance to my peace. Before I was 
aware, the whole tide of my being had set in 
one channel. I, who had never before felt oth- 
er than the general and diffusive sympathies 
of humanity for any human being, /oved now, 
unsought, unwooed, with all the silent, resistless 
might of my passionate but reserved nature, 
This knowledge came to me with a bitter pang, 

‘¢ For the most part, all his attentions to me 
had been bestowed during our solitary rides and 
rambles, and in the evening he was Jessie’s con- 
stant cavalier as before. At first, I had accepted 
the common rumor which coupled their future 
together without regret or questioning. Of late, 
when my glimpses into his inner nature had been 


ease and pleasure better yet—mental ease I | more frequent, I had began to doubt her ability 
mean, for physically you are not lazy; that | toenchain his preference; and, finally, I had res- 
you would be thorough, if being brilliant had | olutely cast the Future from my mind altogether, 


not already satisfied your ambition; and good, | and quaffed eagerly the wine of joy held to my 





if it were not too much trouble.’ 

*** Well, Miss Wilde,’ with a slightly dis- | 
turbed face and a bow of mock courtesy, ‘ you | 
are at least candid. You have read me like a | 
witch, as I suspect you are; and now, let me 
tell you, I too have studied you, though I'll | 
wager you have never seen me look at you. [| 


have found out several things. To begin with, 
you think me very handsome, and for that com- | 


pliment your humble servant is much obliged.’ | 


‘*T blushed more painfully than ever; but he 
went on: 

*** You think your cousin Jessie little better | 
than a beautiful butterfly. You come as near | 
to envying her beauty as your pride will allow | 
you; and then you flatter yourself that you pity 
her for making what you call an unworthy use | 
of it. NowI don’t sympathizé with you there. 
I neither envy nor pity the fair Jessie. I am 
contented to look at her. What has a star to | 
do but to shine? You know more about books | 
than people—you are honest, but too proud to | 
be half as happy as you ought; and, finally, you | 
and [ are so very unlike that I think we shall be 
excellent friends.’ 

‘* Oh, how I hoped so in my heart, as I looked 
up at him, much as the Lady of Shalott might 
have looked at Sir Launcelot, riding by with his 
‘Tirra—lirra.’ We had both of us forgotten 
that he was to take me back to the gay company 
he had left, and we rode on in the bright au- 
tumn sunlight, while I drank in, at every pore 
of my being, such happiness as comes but sel- 
dom in a lifetime. 

‘* After that our acquaintance progressed rap- 
idly. Scarcely a day passed that he did not join 
me in my morning rides and rambles, and I think 
these meetings were as pleasant to him as to me. 
He said I was so different from the women he had 
known before, so unconventional and so honest; 
and I became conscious of a power to call into 
action all that was noblest in his nature and 
loftiest in his thoughts, It is one of the surest 





lips by the rosy fingers of the Present. 

‘* But one night he, my hero, was more at- 
tentive to her than usual—he seemed to hang 
upon her every look and word; and; finally, 
some plan for the coming winter was discussed, 
in which she seemed to turn to him for his ap- 
probation, and I heard every word of his reply. 

‘*¢It matters littke where you are, since 
wherever you are, we shall be together.’ 

‘‘ For a moment my eyes were blinded—my 
limbs were paralyzed. Then, with an instinct- 
ive feeling that his gaze was upon me, I arose 
and went out. That night I never closed my 
eyes. No moan or cry escaped me. I suffered 
dumbly such pangs as her shallow nature never 
could have comprehended. But I could not 
submit. Once more I arraigned my Maker. I 
asked him why, on my poor life, had been 
poured out so much bitterness ?—why he had 
given me such power to love when no kiss of 
husband or of children could ever bring the 
warmth to my cold lips? Why I must so wor- 
ship beauty, when I possessed not one element 
to gratify this yearning? Thinking of it after- 
ward, I wondered He, whom I blasphemed in 
my madness had not struck me dumb; but He 
spared me. The face of the night was calm, 
the stars shone above my speechless agony, and 
the silent moon looked down lovingly upon even 
me. 

‘In the morning I rose. I bathed my tear- 
less eyes, smoothed my disordered hair, and 
went out. Never was there a brighter day. 
Dew-drops glistened like diamonds on every 
spray, and below me the blue river wound along, 
flashing gayly in the sunshine, and singing as it 
journeyed to the sea. Up to the loving, beam- 
ing sky, I lifted my ghastly, defiant face, and 
then a voice fell on my ear, gay, mocking, yet 
tender, 

‘* * Does the sky pity you, Hester ?’ 

‘Wilton Eldredge had followed me. He 
came to my side, 
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“«¢No, I don’t think the sky does pity you. | after years brought it back to my thoughts. My 
You don’t look comforted. Perhaps I can do | father’s will provided that, if I married before I 
you more good. I see you have not been cry-| was twenty-one, I should come into the full 
ing, hard girl that you are; but you haven’t| possession of my property, though it was to be 
slept any all night. Now I shouldn’t tell you | secured to myself. I mentioned this one day to 


how bad I have been if I didn’t know, before- 
hand, you would forgive me. I made that re- 


mark to Miss Jessie last night on purpose for | 


my lover, saying playfully, in the fullness of my 
Jey, 
***You didn’t know what a golden treasure 


you to hear. I wanted to find out whether you | you had won. Confess now, did you ever hear 


joved me. You had been too proud to show it— 
I meant to make you. I saw it struck home 
when I said it. I don’t think I meant to make 
you suffer quite so much, and yet it is flattering, 
Hester.’ 

‘He looked into my face with a roguish, de- 
fiant smile. Ah, if his fault had beea ten times 





I was rich ?’ 
‘***Oh yes,’ he said, with careless sincerity ; 


| ‘I knew that always. I used to be very proud, 
| Hester. You would call it a weakness, but I 


don’t think, if you had been poor, we should 
ever have become acquainted.’ 
‘*T remember the remark thrilled me at the 


as great I could not have chosen but to forgive | time with a sudden pang; but I reflected how 


him. Can you fancy what it would be if you 


natural was this feeling to one educated as he 


had been immured in a dark dungeon for life; | had been, and soon it passed from my mind. 


if the days and the nights had come and gone 


**T do not think there had been any vanity 


above your misery till your soul sickened, and | in my desire for beauty; for, from the moment 


just as your despair was growing absolute, one 
should throw open the iron door, and heaven's 
own bright sunshine should once more trance 
your life with its half-forgotten glory? But 
that would be nothing to the flood of light which 
broke upon my whole being. 

““*Your face is transfigured, Hester,’ said 
Wilton Eldredge, looking at me. Then he went 
on gayly: ‘You ought to have known I loved 
you all the time, else why did I seek you? Jes- 
sie I do not love—that is, I do love her as I love 
all beautiful women; but not, oh, not as I love 
you! [want to marry you, Hester. Will you 
have me ?” 

‘*He drew nearer to me, and waited for my 
reply. I could not utter a word. The depths 
of my being were stirred, and the waves gushed 
to my lips in too full a tide. I put my hand in 
his, and—it was almost the first time in my life 
—the tears fell from my eyes, and glittered on 
the grass at my feet. For once all his lightness 
and gayety were gone. He said, solemnly, 

***T love you, Hester. Plain, and shy, and 
dark as you are, you are more to me than all 
otherwomen. You have appealed to all that is 
lofty in my nature. You have ennobled me, 
and I give you my life. If I am not faithful, 
Hester, may the Lord judge between us!’ 

**T believed him then; I knew that I was be- 
loved; and looking back now over all the years 
since, I believe still that in that hour, heart and 
soul, he was mine. Our hearts were too full for 
farther speech. We walked back to the house 
in silence—my hand upon his arm, as became 
his betrothed. Jessie Randall smiled as she saw 
us coming up the steps—a kind of speculative, 
derisive smile; but that morning our engage- 
ment was announced, and she was first in her 
congratulations. Her vanity must have been 
piqued, and perhaps—I do not know—her heart 
was wounded ; but she had far too much tact to 
show it. She danced, and sang, and flirted as 
gayly as ever. 

‘Soon after this one little circumstance oc- 
curred which I must not forget to mention, as 





I knew that he was mine—he, my king, my 
worship, my eidolon of love and beauty—I ceased 
to repine that fate had not been more bountiful. 
He loved me—I was precious in his sight—that 
was enough. My very face became dear to me 
because of the radiance his glances reflected 
upon it. I would not have had a single feature 
changed. For the rest of the world I cared not. 
He was my universe. 

‘* Some women might have thought his con- 
tinued attentions to the fair Jessie—which she 
received with a kind of repellant raillery, irre- 
sistibly piquant and charming—were cause 
enough for jealousy. But that was not in my 
nature. I was too proud of my lover ever to 
doubt him; and, looking back, I do not think 
he gave me any cause. Beyond a man’s nat- 
ural admiration for pretty women, I do think 
that he was true to me—that all his tenderest 
thoughts centred in the shy, dark girl he had 
chosen. 

‘*Our engagement was a short one. We 
were married in December, and we went imme- 
diately to reside on my paternal estate of Heath 
Cliffe, in Georgia. This was my wish, and Wil- 
ton seemed to unite in it. In truth, his bride 
was not charming enough to tempt him into so- 
ciety, that the world might appreciate the treas- 
ure he had won. I think now that he must 
have had an ever-present consciousness, which 
no love had power to soften, of my irredeem- 
able want of beauty. Despite that, however, 
we were happy. 

‘**Our Southern home was very beautiful with 
the rich gifts of nature, and we did all that art 
and wealth could do to enhance its natural love- 
liness. My life, for a time, seemed to overbrim 
with gladness. I had enough and to spare, and 
I scattered loving words and deeds on al] around 
as carelessly as a rose sheds dew-drops. 

‘*Three years passed, and a new joy grew 
into both our hearts. We were expecting God’s 
sweetest gift—a little child—to nestle on our 
bosoms, and look up at us with its shy, sweet 


|eyes. Around this vision we wove bright and 
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beautiful fancies. In its presence our thoughts 
sweet, yet solemn as prayers. 

**The day of trial came. There were a few 
hours of terrible suffering, and then they laid 
my baby girl upon my bosom, cold and dead. 
The eyes I had dreamed would meet my own 
opened only in heaven—the baby voice I had 
thought would coo out such murmurous music 


responded only to the symphonies of the angels. | 


The Great Father had need of her. 





‘*T had always ridiculed presentiments, and 
yet, as I read that letter, I was seized with 
mortal dread. A sudden spasm of blinding pain 
came and went, leaving my cheek blanched, my 
lips rigid. In the distance I seemed to hear the 
future wail out a warning of the events she was 
bringing me. I reasoned with myself a mo- 
ment. What trouble could there be in store? 
My confidence in my husband was perfect. | 


The mys- | should be selfish not to rejoice that some one 


terious instinct of motherhood had been aroused | else was coming to enliven the solitary life so 


within me, stirring all my nature, and now the 
new chord was broken. 

** For a little while I held her there—my dead 
child, my wonderful, beautiful mystery —and 
then they took her from my arms and buried 
her. They made her grave—I would have it 
so—in a bower of magnolias, where Wilton and 
I loved best to sit together, so that in our hours 
of tenderest intercourse her memory might blend, 
and all that earth held of her be near us. Had 
she lived, she must have been very beautiful ; 
for she was her father’s own child, and her baby 
features seemed a reflection of his. 

** God never gave me another child; but hard 
as it was, at first, to resign myself to his will, I 
was very happy. And yet my husband would 
not have made some women so, even had their 
love for him been as true and fervent as my 
own. He was arbitrary in his disposition, ab- 
solute in his control over the minutest actions 
of my life. But proud as I was to others, while 
I believed in his love I had no vride for him. 
Even this control was grateful to me. Love 
made the yoke easy to be borne. I had no 
troubles. Only once or twice, when he had 
been absent upon business a little longer than I 
thought necessary, I had been conscious of a 
passing twinge of fear lest my society was not 
so much life, air, sunshine to him as his was to 
me—lest I did not make his home so attractive 
as a more beautiful woman would have done. 
But when he came back, once more his kisses 
upon my lips would charm away my fears, and 
my life would be all brightness. 

** We had been married ten years without so 
much as meeting any of my guardian’s family. 
At last, one evening in early spring, my hus- 
band, opening the letter-bag, tossed into my lap 
a dainty, delicate-looking epistle, on the outside 
of which I at once recognized the smooth, flow- 
ing, characteristic chirography of Miss Jessie 
Randall—stil/ Miss Jessie Randall after all these 
years! I broke the vermilion seal, and the let- 
ter informed me that she was b/asé, as she said, 
ennuied of fashion, and folly, and New York. 
She smelled from afar the fragrance of my 
Southern roses. Might she come and gather a 
bouquet of them? I should find she had grown 
very good, she added. She was quite a differ- 
ent woman at thirty-one from what she had been 
at twenty, and she really thought we should get 
on nicely together, particularly if I would keep 
my satirical, too perfect husband out of the way. 
Indeed, she made so sure of a welcome that she 
should be with me almost as soon as her letter. 





much of which he passed alone with me. Be- 
sides, my guardian’s daughter had a right to as 
warm a welcome as her father had given me 
when I went there a helpless orphan. So rea- 
soning, I regained my self-command, overcame 
my undefined dread, and handing the letter 
across to Wilton, said cheerfully : 

*** Read that, dear. Jessie is coming to us, 
It seems we may expect her any day now.’ 

‘* He took the letter and glanced over it. 

‘*¢ What a graceful hand!’ he said. 

‘** Alas! those words cost me another pang. 
You know what my hand is. There never was 
any grace in that, or any other of my outward 
manifestations. 

‘““¢A pretty, piquant style,’ he said, as he 
handed the letter back. ‘This visit will be a 
fine thing to set you up, Hester. You are grow- 
ing thin, and it’s confoundedly dull here. Jes- 
sie must be a splendid woman by this time!’ 
Then seeing a look of pain on my face, he add- 
ed, ‘ My gifted wife, though, is worth a dozen 
such.’ Then he kissed me gayly, and went out. 

‘*That was our last evening alone together. 
He had never been more tender, more thought- 
ful. He sang to me, he gathered early blos- 
soms for my bosom, he tranced my very soul in 
such rapture as he only knew how to confer. 
The next day Jessie came. Wilton was out of 
the house when she arrived. I expressed my 
regret that he was not there to welcome her. 

‘* é Nonsense !’ she cried, with a kiss I shrank 
from, and did not return. ‘I had quite as lief 
he would not see me in this chrysalis state,’ 
pointing to her gray traveling-wrap, somewhat 
covered with dust, and the ‘ugly’ drawn over 
her straw bonnet. 

I conducted her to her room, and then, send- 
ing my own maid to unpack her trunks and 
assist her, I went down to give directions for 
my early tea. When the bell sounded she 
came down, looking quite refreshed and radiant. 
Time had dealt lightly with her. She was even 
more beautiful than in her girlhood. Her pro- 
portions were more mature, her grace more 
queenly, her self-possession more perfect. Her 
taste too, always exquisite, perfected by years 
of patient study, was now faultless. Wilton 
met her at the dining-room door, I saw him 
start back as if bewildered by this unexpected 
vision of loveliness, He welcomed her cordial 
ly, and she came in and took her seat at the 
board. Sitting beside her, I forgot that I was 
a loved and loving wife, and once more, in my 
heart-sickness, I seemed to myself the black, 
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ugly shadow, necessary and welcome to no one, 
which I had been in the days when I first knew 
her. 

‘‘ Weeks passed on, however, without bring- 
ing me any thing of which to complain. It is 
true, I seldom saw my husband alone. Most 
of his time was occupied with our guest; walk- 
ing with her, riding with her, or listening, in 
the cool, delicious evenings of early summer, to 
melody so entrancing that even I was charmed 
out of myself.” 

At this stage of her narrative I glanced at 
Hester’s face. It was fearfully pale. Her 
nerves trembled, and her whole appearance 
gave signs of extreme exhaustion. I had been 
too much absorbed in her story to notice this 
before ; now it frightened me. 

‘* You are overtasking yourself,” I said, earn- 
estly. ‘Don’t! You mustn’t goon. It will 
kill you. You can not bear it.” 

“Yes, I must do what I do very quickly,” 
she answered, solemnly. ‘‘ Just hand me that 
glass of wine. It will strengthen me a little. 
There!” 

“T said at first I had nothing to complain 
of, and yet all this time a weary, desolate 
weight was settling down upon my heart. I 
went often alone to the little grave where they 
had buried my baby, and there only I could 
weep. Oh, what a blessed relief those tears 
were ! 

‘One night they had gone out to take a lit- 
tle walk, and I turned my footsteps toward the 
accustomed spot. As I drew near I heard 
voices. I stole noiselessly toward the bower, 
and, standing on one side, looked in through 
the leaves. There, above my child’s grave, his 
child and mine, knelt my husband; on the seat 
beside him sat Jessie, her beautiful eyes beam- 
ing on him through a mist of tears, her white 
hand, with its fingers like rolled up rose-leaves, 
clasped passionately in his. I thought not of 
propriety, or so-called honor, when my all was 
at stake. I listened—listened with strained 
ears, desperately, eagerly, as for my life. 

***She was rich, you know, and I was poor,’ 
I heard him say, as I drew near, and then came 
shudderingly back to me the memory of how he 
himself had said, in the days of our engage- 
ment, that had he not known I was rich he 
should never have sought me. I bit my lip 
and held my breath. Her soft, purring, cat- 
like tones came next: 

‘“*«Then you did love me?’ 

“Love you! For what else did I go there 
but for love of you? ‘There was not an hour 
before my marriage when you might not have 
drawn me to your feet, had you willed it. But 
what matters that? I did not love you then 
as I love you now—now, my glory, my worship 
—Jessie, Jessie !’ 

‘* He said her name over and over again, as if 
its syllables embodied all love, all beauty—and 
I, I listened. I can not tell you what else they 
said ; light words of me—cold, sneering words ; 
pledges of eternal love; and yet, notwithstand- 

Vor. XIV.—No. 80.—O 


ing she exchanged these vows, her scornful re- 
jection of his prayers even for a single kiss—I 
understood it all. She wished him to contrive 
some pretext for divorcing me, and then she 
would be his wife—be revenged for the inno- 
cent wound I had once given to her vanity, 
nay, perhaps to her heart; for I think she 
must have loved him as well as such a nature 
could. 

**I wonder I did not go mad. I wonder, 
roused to frenzy, I had not stood before them 
and denounced them—cursed them by my love 
and my wrongs. But I did not. I still retain- 
ed the deep, undemonstrative nature of my 
childhood. I listened until I could listen no 
longer, and then, my hands tightly clasped, my 
lips resolutely sealed, I walked noiselessly to- 
ward the house. I gave myself no time for re- 
pining. I would not let my sick heart utter a 
single cry; I sat down and looked my grief 
steadily in the face. One thing I saw clearly— 
I was no longer loved. I stood in the way of 
his happiness whom I would have died to bless. 
I had promised to cleave to him for better, for 
worse, until death parted us; but now his own 
words had raised up between us a barrier more 
effectual than death ever could. I would de- 
part and leave him free. I had one wild, irre- 
pressible dread, and that was of meeting him 
again. How could I hear his voice, how look 
upon his face, I whom he loved no longer? Let 
me go any where, any where, was the wail of 
my heart—only let me get out of his way! A 
beautiful woman would not so have given him 
up, but I had no confidence in my own powers. 
Besides, from childhood I had learned to yield; 
and more than all, during the ten years of my 
married life, had I been daily and hourly learn- 
ing the lesson that my happiness was nothing 
to his, and I never thought of putting them into 
competition. I made up a bundle of a few 
necessary things. In it I put a tress of shining 
hair, and a miniature which he had given me dur- 
ing our brief engagement, and the letters I had 
received from him in his short absences. Then 
I took a sheet of paper and wrote him a few 
lines. I told him that I had listened to the 
scene in the arbor over my dead child’s grave ; 
that I knew all—and then I said, 

‘* «Because I do know this I am going out of 
your way. I have staid with you while I thought 
I was necessary to your happiness, but now that 
I am in your way, I love you too truly not to 
go. Butoh, my husband! my heart’s own hus- 


shall abide with you, even though her head 
should lie, where mine so often has rested, upon 
your bosom.’ 

‘Then I ordered a trusty servant, who had 
been my mother’s, and who loved nothing on 
earth so well as his mistress, to bring horses 
for himself and me. In ten minutes we were 
on our way. Ido not know whether any at- 
tempts were made to pursue us. At any rate; 
in three days we reached Savannah, and I went 





to my lawyer. One haunting fear had seized: 
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me, that my husband might seek a reconcilia- 
tion with me for the sake of my fortune. There 
never could be a moment of my future life when 
I would not receive him with open arms; but if 
he came, it must be from love, and not from 
policy. With the assistance of Mr. Brief, I ex- 
ecuted an instrument conveying to him, with- 
out incumbrance or restriction, all my property, 
reserving for myself but a mere pittance. Leay- 
ing a copy with the lawyer, I intrusted this in- 
strument to Pompey’s care, and dispatched him 
on his return to Heath Cliffe. The same night 
I started for the North. Fate or chance led 
my steps to a town in Connecticut, about twen- 
ty miles from here, and I was soon established 
in a quiet boarding-place. What I suffered 
God only knows. I have made no moan; I 
will not. 

‘‘From that day to this—it is three years 
now—I have never heard from my husband. 
My heart has been troubling me more and 
more, and I have felt that the struggle with | 
death would be but brief. Last spring I read, 
by chance, your grandfather's advertisement. I 
recognized the brown house as being my hus- 
band’s early home, and I at once applied for it. 
I loved him as wildly as ever. I yearned with 
irrepressible yearning for the mere tones of his 
voice, the touch of his hand, or the sound of his 
foot upon the stair. I longed to come here— 
to dwell in solitude and silence where he had 
played, a young, innocent boy, pillowing his 
head upon his mother’s breast. I thought these 
fancies would be company for me. Besides, 





there was another reason, which I scarcely own- 


ed to myself. I thought perhaps this might 
lead to my seeing him once more. I could not 
put aside the belief that he had loved me once. 
I knew he had had no means of learning the 
place of my abode since we parted; that he 
could not have found me had he sought me 
even with tears. Now I thought he would 
learn from your grandfather that one Hester 
Wilde, a lone woman, was his tenant, and, per- 
chance, he would come to me. 

**T have waited, vainly; but, ten days ago, 
the cloud began to lift, and I could see the faint 
dawn of day. I read the announcement of 
Jessie Randall’s marriage to a rich old man in 
New York. I knew then that my husband was 
not with her. At the same moment I felt that 
the hand of death was on me; that I had but a 
few days more to live. In the night of my dy- 
ing life and my undying love I sent my soul 
forth to summon him. I prayed, I wrestled 
with God that I might look upon his face once 
more this side of heaven; and since then I have 
been waiting.” 

She sank back as she said this in utter pros- 
tration, and lay there, her face growing fearfully 
death-like, in the steady light of the wax-can- 
die. I drew my watch from my belt; it was 
almost midnight. Suddenly she started up. 

“Listen!” she cried, with wild energy, 
* listen |” 





My first thought was of the ghosts. I listen- 


ed breathlessly, but I heard nothing save the 
storm—which, having come on at nightfall, had 
risen now to a gale, and was bursting wildly 
against the windows, and rocking the old brown 
house to its foundations. 

‘* Don’t you hear it?” she cried, eagerly—<“ 
horse, coming here ?” 

I could hear it now, plainly enough—the 
tramp of a horse ridden furiously. It came in 
at the gate up the long poplar walk. It stopped, 
and the rider dismounted before our very door. 
Hester had risen up in bed now. Her head was 
bent forward, and every wan feature was a-glow 
with longing anticipation. ‘The door opened, 
he sprang in, and in a moment the original 
of Mistress Hester Wilde’s miniature stood be- 
fore me; but sadly worn and wasted, as if by 
long sorrow, was the proud, noble face now. He 
did not seem even to see me. He sank on his 
knees by Hester’s bedside, and gathering her 
up, folded her to his bosom. Her arms were 
closely clasped about his neck, her head sank 


| on his shoulder, and a low murmur of ineffable 


peace floated from her lips. 

** Wife—saint—idol—blessed one!” he cried, 
wildly, holding her there, *‘ you shall not kiss 
me, you shall not even utter that forgiveness 
for want of which, for three long years, I have 
been slowly dying, until you hear my story. I 
did love you, Hester, God knows. I did love 
you, and no other. I went into the house that 
fatal night. I sought you in our own room. | 
found your note, and read it. Oh, Hester! ites 
uncomplaining, patient tenderness thrilled me 
as no reproaches could have done. I felt then 
that your heart was broken. Oh, how I longed 
to cast myself at your feet, to pray for your for- 
giveness! I loved you so unutterably. You 
had never been so wildly dear; and I loathed 
with deadliest loathing the beautiful Evil whe 
had tempted me from you. Before light the 
next morning I had left Heath Cliffe and start- 
ed in pursuit of you. I left behind me a few 
lines for Miss Randall, in which I inclosed a 
copy of your note. I told her I had awaked 
from my mad dream, and how inexpressibly 
dear beyond all earthly objects was the wife I 
had lost. I reached Savannah the very day 
after you had left. Your deed of all your prop- 
erty to me, my noble one! was another stab, 
piercing my very heart. I had no clew by 
which to trace you, and so I waited at Savan- 
nah until I heard that Miss Blair had left Heath 
Cliffe, and was en route for the North. Then | 
went back there and waited. Oh, Hester! I 
sometimes thought you would come back, but 
as months passed on this hope faded. It was 
only three months since that I learned you were 
living here; and then you seemed so pure, so 
perfect, so far removed from me, that I dared 
not come to you. But ten days ago, at noon- 
day, I heard, or fancied that I heard, a voice. 
The tones were like yours, but it seemed to 
come from very far off. It uttered a wail, a 
pleading cry that I should come to you before 
you died. I have traveled, since then, night 
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and day. Here I am; and now, Hester, mine 
only one, will you forgive me ?” 

Her voice was broken now and faltering, 
very thick with tears. 

‘You too have much to forgive,” she mur- 
mured. ‘I did wrong. I was your wife. I 
should have kept my place and striven to win 
you back; but yet, God knoweth, I did what I 
thought would make you happiest.” 

His arms clasped her tighter. Feebly she 
raised her head. Their lips clung together in 
one long, passionate kiss, and in that, I know 
not how, her spirit was exhaled. The kiss of 
forgiveness was the kiss of death. 

The storm lulled, and the wind only wailed 
now like the tender, sorrowful notes of a solemn 
psalm. We lifted her up and laid her head 
back upon the pillow. A smile was upon her 
dead face. 

Three days after we buried her in the family 
burying-ground, beside the stately poplars, and 
it was not many weeks before Wilton Eldredge 
lay down beside her, and slept, in the same 
grave, his long, dreamless slumber. The El- 
dredge family were left without an heir. No 
one cared to live in the old brown house. It 
is going to decay. 

But the dead rest well. At ‘*moonless mid- 
night or matin prime” they lift not up their 
covering of verdure. Suns rise and moons set 
for them in vain; but I know there is another 
country where the long-enduring love will re- 
ceive its reward—where the roses are eternal, 
and the tenants of the everlasting mansions 
shall never die. 





ARE WE A HAPPY PEOPLE? 

— eighty years ago we emphatically de- 

clared that the pursuit of happiness was one 
of our inalienable rights; and we no doubt flat- 
ter ourselves that we have been ever since mak- 
ing wonderful progress toward its attainment. 
If by growing great and growing rich happiness 
is secured, we are undoubtedly what our spout- 
ers so often tell us—the happiest people in the 
world. While we measure our territory by con- 
tinents, count our population by scores, and our 
annual income by thousands of millions, who 
can doubt our right to throw up our hats and 
hurrah until we are hoarse? ‘ Fifty years have 
I reigned. Riches, honors, all that men desired 
have been lavished on me by Heaven. In this 
long space of apparent felicity I have calculated 
the number of days in which I have been really 
happy: they amount to fourteen.” Such was 
the estimate of the great Caliph of the East. 
Fourteen days of happiness out of fifty years of 
success! We question whether we can show a 
better balance in our favor. 

It would seem that the destiny of the present 
generation of Americans was, not to enjoy life, 
but to prepare it for the enjoyment of those who 
are to come after them. We are a race of pi- 
neers, whose object is to clear the land, and 
hot to reap its fruits. We hew down the forest, 
struggle through the jungle, clamber over the 





mountain, plunge into the stream, and push on 
ceaselessly in our headlong course. The shade 
does not tempt us to repose; the loveliness of 
nature does not awaken our sympathy; the 
flower by the path is brushed aside, dropping its 
tear of dew and shedding its perfume upon the 
heedless foot that crushes it; earth and heaven 
reveal their glories in vain, and we neither stop 
to gaze from the bold mountain top nor to listen 
| to the murmuring stream in the slumbering val- 
ley. Most men have an idea, more or less defi- 
| nite, of some enjoyable future in this world, by 
| which they limit their aspirations, and shape 
their course accordingly. The Americans, how- 
ever, as they are always moving and looking 
ahead, never have the same boundary in view. 
Society with us is no harmonious system of 
subordinate revolutions, but a chaotic state of 
eccentric movement, in which each body is 
struggling to revolve in some other orbit than 
its own. The music of our social spheres is al- 
ways out oftune. Contentment is by no means 
an American virtue, and the satisfaction of a 
want to-day is but the basis of a new desire ¢o- 
morrow. It is thus that we are ever in a restless 
state of eager pursuit after some phantom dark- 
ly glooming in the shadow of coming events. 
There is a blight upon the vine and fig-tree, and 
they never spread their shade for our repose. 

Pope’s apothegm, ‘‘ Honor from no condition 
rises,” is always on the lips of the American, 
but never in his heart, and he is accordingly on 
the alert to change his position for one, with an 
ideal sense of dignity, he esteems higher. Ifa 
tradesman to-day, he would be a merchant to- 
morrow ; and will assume his new character as 
unhesitatingly as he puts off his working-day 
clothes and dons his Sunday suit. He is as 
versatile as Harlequin: now he is creeping out 
among the pots in the kitchen, and again leap- 
ing through the parlor window. It is this char- 
acteristic mobility of the American which keeps 
him in such a restless state of agitation of mind 
and body that he never finds that repose which, 
every where else but m this country, is deemed 
essential to the happiness of life. The Ameri- 
cans have no appreciation of quiet enjoyment; 
in fact, they seem to despise it, as if it were a 
waste of time. 

Retirement, in the sense of throwing off the 
cares of business, is hardly known in America. 
If the tradesman shuts up his shop he is sure to 
open new sources of trade; and if he no longer 
handles the calico across the counter in Pearl, 
he is none the less busy manipulating notes in 
Wall Street. The most eager strivers after gain 
are those who have least occasion for it—the 
rich. The greater number of the wealthy men 
of our large cities, though nominally retired 
from business, are daily hard at work, doing 
their best to add to their wealth. The richest 
man has no definite idea of a fortune, and is 
more eager to double his million than he was to 
turn his first dollar. His only sense of enjoy- 
ment of what he has, consists in making more 








with it. 
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With the habitual devotion to work, all recog- 
nition of the necessity of relaxation is lost, and 
with the want of provision for enjoyment there 
is the want of capability of appreciating it. Al- 
thouyh the hard necessities of life are less exact- 
ing, there is more voluntary labor in the United 
States than elsewhere, and there is no such se- 
vere task-master as the independent American. 
He groans beneath a self-imposed burden that 
no slave can be made to lift under the whip of 
his owner. We work more and play less than 
any people, however great their need, or abject 
their social condition, 

With all our vitality, we are by no means a 
cheerful people. We exhaust our energies in 
the hard drudgery of our daily labor, and when 
we seek pleasure, which we rarely do, it must 
be highly spiced to arouse our jaded appetites. 
Like the dull German baron, who took to jump- 
ing over the chairs to get up his vivacity, the 
American is forced into equally eccentric ef- 
forts to stir his animal spirits. When he takes 
to pleasure it is violent, spasmodic, exciting, and 
exhausting. We do not know that we have any 
sport that can be truly called national, unless it 
be that of heating ourselves into excitement, 
and cheering our animal spirits by the burning 
embers of a neighbor's house. We are so jeal- 
ous of this especial American delight, that no 
civic reformer has the courage to propose that 
eur fires should be put out in the most effectual 
way by men trained to the work as a business, 
lest our red-shirted citizens should revolt at be- 
ing deprived of their only pleasure. The howl 
of the Roman plebeians on losing the bloody de- 
lizhts of the circus could not have been more 
frightful than would be the cry of our Bowery 
boys at any invasion of their enyine rights. 
What, however, can be so absurd, and yet so 
characteristic, as the furious delight with which 
a painful business is pursued as the intensest 
pleasure? If the argument of the English 
statesman, Wyndham, in his defense of bull- 
baiting, holds gyood—that it is necessary to en- 
courage the ferocity of a people—there may be 
some advantage in cultivating a taste for con- 
flagration. As, however, we do not believe 
ferocity to be a desirable national quality, we 
would readily dispense with the delights of blood 
and fire. Where is the pleasure? Is it the 
nervous expectation with which the ear ever 
awaits the toll of the bell? Is it the howl of 
“fire” which startles the city, and alarms each 
man with the possibility of ruin? Is it the head- 
long, bewildering rush through the streets? Is 
it the violent effort of strength, by which each 
muscle and tendon is strained to almost break- 
ing asunder? Is it the fierce conflagration, with 
its breath of fire and its tongue of flame, blasting 
and destroying? Is it the ruin of property? Is 
it the risk to life? It is all these, presenting a 
combination which is in exact conformity with 
the American taste for enjoyment, which to be 
gratified must have nervous anxiety, noise, con- 
fusion, violence, and danger. Most people are 
satisfied with the toil, trouble, and risks of the 





business of life. "The Americans demand them 
in their pleasures. We have heard no other ar- 
gument in favor of the fire-engine mania than 
that it affords an escape-valve for the surplus 
energies of our people, No one pretends that 
putting out fires, as a diversion, is so effectual 
for the protection of life and property as it would 
be if it were made a business. As for escape- 
valves, there would be no oceasion for them if 
there were less steam. To repress the fever of 
excitement, engendered by American life and 
institutions, should be the aim of every well- 
wisher of his country. To encourage it by stim- 
ulants, with the view of its exhaustion, is no 
wiser than the almost forgotten practice of the 
doctors who attempted to cure inflammation by 
the administration of wine. It is true the fever 
burned out, but life also. If it be desirable to 
turn the painful but necessary business of life 
into diversions, why not expand our slauyhter- 
houses into arenas, and get up bull-fights, where 
people may be gratified by butchering animals 
in public, and we permitted to serve up our daily 
beef with the satisfaction that it not only tives 
us pleasure in the eating, but has afforded amuse- 
ment and excitement in the killing ? 

The Americans only take kindly to those 
forms of European social enjoyment which stim- 
ulate and exhaust; while the invigorating de- 
lights of out-door life, the robust pleasures of 
the field and the country, with which the for- 
eigner strengthens his fibre and exhilarates his 
blood, are eschewed, we steep ourselves to the 
lips in the debaucheries of European luxury. 
Fashion indulges in no worse orgies in Paris 
and London than in our metropolitan cities, 
while in the former dissipation is mitigated in 
its effects by superior refinement. The blaze 
of gas-light, the glare of showy bedizzenment, 
the heated atmosphere, the stir and confusion 
of the crowd, the flood of wine, and the wild 
revelry of the dance, are the incitements which 
seduce to that excessive indulgence of social 
dissipation which is characteristic of fashionable 
life in America. Such is the inflammable tem- 
per of our people that, touched by the least spark 
of excitement, it is sure to burst into a flame. 
Fashion is but a folly elsewhere; it is a passion 
with us. This social debauchery, like all ex- 
cesses, however exciting at first to weak heads, 
soon loses its exhilarating effect, and the taste 
would reject the draught for its flatness were it 
not commended by the brand of fashion. As 
for real enjoyment, either animal or intellect- 
ual, the most unsophisticated novice knows too 
much to look for it in the perverted habits of 
fashionable society. 

The circus was coupled by the Romans with 
bread, as one of the two great wants of life. 
This was a wise recognition of the necessity of 
providing for the entertainment of a people; 
and while we are so hard at work, it would be 
well for us too to recollect that bread is not the 
only staff of life. Old Sir Roger de Coverley 
proved his practical philosophy when, to the 
hog’s puddings he sent to every poor family on 
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Christmas-day, he added a pack of cards. He 
knew that man was something more than gul- 
let and stomach, and that he possessed other 
appetites besides that for his dinner. It is very 
clear that nature intended the human being to 

be joyful when it endowed him alone of all ani- 
mals with the prerogative of laughter. Gayety 
is not only essential to happiness, but to health 
and long life. Two of the very highest of the 
human faculties, those of wit and humor, are 
endowments expressly given to promote joyful- 
ness, and lighten the heart of the cares and 
troubles of existence. ‘‘ There is,” says Sydney 
Smith, a noble exemplar of his own philosophy, 
‘‘no more interesting spectacle than to see the 
effects of wit upon the different characters of 
men; than to observe it expanding caution, re- 
laxing dignity, unfreezing coldness—teaching 
age, and care, and pain to smile—extorting re- 
luctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, 
and charming even the pangs of grief. It is 
pleasant to observe how it penetrates through 
the coldness and awkwardness of society, grad- 
ually bringing men nearer together, and, like 
the combined force of wine and oil, giving every 
man a glad heart and a shining countenance. 
Genuine and innocent wit like this is surely the 
flavor of the mind! Man could direct his ways 
by plain reason, and support his life by tasteless 
food; but God has given us wit, and flavor, 
and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to 
enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and to 


‘charm his pained steps over the burning marl.’” | 


The wise men, the philosophers and statesmen 
of all ages and countries, have recognized the 
advantage of mirth, and the necessity of its en- 


eouragement. The gravest of them commend 
it, and have not seldom indicated their theory 
by their own practice. Socrates, grave philoso- 
pher though he was, old Burton tell us, would be | 
merry by fits, sing, dance, and take his liquor | 
too, and, moreover, would ride a cock-horse with 
his children. Plato made merry with his schol- 

ars, and only checked his mirthfulness on the | 
approach of a solemn prig, saying, ‘* Let us be | 
wise now, for I see a fool coming.” 
too, records that the most grave and studious use 
feasts, and jests, and toys, as we do sauce to 
our meat. 

The Jews, though the most serious and re- 
ligious of people, devoted nearly a hundred days 
out of the three hundred and sixty-five to festi- 
vals. The Greeks and Romans were still more 
generous in holidays. Modern nations have 
been more economical of time, but none so rig- 
idly parsimonious as the Americans. The Puri- 
tan element in our national character is doubt- 
less responsible, to some degree, for the scarcity 
of our festal days. We boast of a purer wor- 
ship, and take credit to ourselves for having 
abolished superstition in erasing the popish cal- 
endar. No doubt our rigid forefathers, in rob- 
bing the saints, bethought themselves of giving 
all to heaven; but their descendants have made 
a less worthy "disposition of the gift. The for- 
mer battered down the dead idols that the tem- 


Plutarch | 


ple might be filled with the awe of the living 
God; the latter would rout them out that the 
money-changers may throng in. Mammon has 
become our national saint, and to him we must 
bow the head and bend the knee. This idol 
of our hearts so absorbs our worship that there 
is no time to spare for other reverence. The 
whole calendar is inscribed to his service, and 
what’we have taken from the saints we have 
given to the honor of this one great Fetish. If 
we have become less superstitious, we have not 
grown more Christian. But our purpose is not 
to rebuke the impiety, but to protest against 
the imprudence of the exclusive devotion of our 
time to the pursuit of gain. We require more 
relaxation from labor than we get, and more 
set occasions for it than we have, It may not 
be necessary to put on the livery of heaven 
when we wish to serve our own purposes of en- 
joyment, and to sanction our pleasures by the 
pretense of religious observance; but it would 
be well to have holidays, if not holy days. 

In regard to that one day of the week re- 
lieved from the curse of labor, the Sabbath—an 
institution divine in its origin and so holy in 
its effects, that even the most worldly feel its 
blessed influence, and in its enjoyment the spir- 
itual-minded have a foretaste of the joys of 
heaven—it is not permitted, in the prevailing 
religious opinions of our country, to rank it 
| among those holidays believed to be essential 
| for the relaxation of the working-day world. 





Leaving the theologians to interpret our Savy- 
| iour’s declaration, that the Sabbath was made 
| for man—not man for the Sabbath, we must 
seek other days in the week for the desired re- 

creation. The Sunday, however, we may be 

bold to say, is not that cheerful occasion it was 
evidently designed to be; whether, however, 

this arises from a want of spiritual interest or a 

teo rigid exaction of religious observance, we 
| are not prepared to decide. 

The two or three days allotted out of the three 
hundred and sixty-five for amusement come so 
rarely, and our people in the mean time are 80 
absorbed in work, that the sparse holiday is 
| looked upon as an unwelcome intruder. The 
Americans are so cramped by the perpetual 
burden of labor, that they are unable to un- 
bend themselves in the relaxation of pleasure. 
A holiday is felt to be a bore, and our country- 
men, being uneasy under its infliction, seek re- 
lief by ignoring it or forgetting it in excitement 
and dissipation. A faint odor of ancestral con- 
viviality may yet linger here and there about 
the Christmas beef and Thanksgiving turkey, 
but the good cheer of olden time is generally 
meagrely represented by the dull formalities of 
modern social habits. In addition to the Christ- 
mas and the Thanksgiving, there are but two 
other nominal holidays, the Fourth of July and 
the New-Year's Day, but there is no one above 
the age of fire-crackers or sugar plums who 
does not think both the one day and the other 
| great bores, and impertinent interferences with 
| the all-absorbing business of the year. What we 
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want is a taste for enjoyment and the habit of 
cultivating it. Dullness and gloom are becom- 


ing characteristic of the people, and the flippant | 
Frenchman, when he records that the most | 


cheerful place he could find in one of our met- 
ropolitan cities was the public cemetery, satiriz- 
es justly our national gravity. All the succu- 
lency of our animal spirits is squeezed out by the 
pressure of hard work, and we become, like Lu- 
ther after his wrestlings with the Pope and the 
devil, ‘‘dried up and pressed out like a sponge.” 

Our largest cities are singularly destitute of 
the means for public entertainment. We have 
no parks, gardens, national museums, or galler- 
ies of art. It is true, there are theatres and 
occasional attempts at an opera, but the drama 
of the one and the music of the other are as re- 
mote from the public sympathy as the distant 
countries from whence they came. There is a 
moral protest too against both, which, though 
perhaps too indiscriminate, is yet, it must be 
confessed, not without justification on the score 
of some disreputable associations. The acted 
drama and the opera, too, must undergo a pur- 
gation before they can commend themselves to 
the fastidious virtue of our people. 

Why should not the benevolence of our gen- 
erous men of wealth be exercised to promote 
the innocent pleasures of the people? Why 
not found museums and galleries of art, and lay 
out parks and gardens? Hospitals, colleges, 
and libraries are not the only wants of human 
kind. Man is something more than head and 
body. The heart, with its teeming emotions 
and passions, also forms a part of his organiza- 
tion. If there is an intellect to be cultivated, 
there are also senses to be educated. If there 
are broken limbs to be mended, there are 
bruised spirits to be healed. Much of the hard- 
ness of American character may be attributed 
to the prevalent Gradgrind view of man, which 
takes no other account of him than as a read- 
ing, writing, and calculating being. Intellect- 
ual education opens up some of the noblest 
sources of pleasure, but these are never suffi- 
cient to satisfy completely the desires of any, 
while those capable of appreciating them will 
always be comparatively the few. There are 
delizhts, however, of a moral and sensuous na- 
ture which commend themselves to the tastes of 
all. The pleasures of the senses, the sportive 
exercise of the muscles, the play of the social 
affections, and the satisfaction of the innocent 
desires and appetites, are alike enjoyable by the 
simplest and the most cultivated. These are the 
natural diversions of man, which lighten labor, 
smooth the wrinkles of care, and give heart and 
strength to struggle with the world. If these 
are not supplied, humanity either sinks beneath 
the burden of life, or, madly fighting against 
the severity of its fate, seeks in violence and ex- 
cess an issue for pent-upemotion. It was thus 
universal debauchery succeeded the rigid Puri- 
tanism of the Commonwealth. The sinners of 
Charles the Second did not believe in God, be- 
cause the ‘‘ saints” of Cromwell had denied na- 


ture. It is not enough that vicious excess should 
| be repressed, but moderate pleasures must be en- 
couraged, - It behoves philanthropy to consider 
how far the violence and vice, the rowdyism and 
crime of our country are attributable to the rigid 
severity of our daily life and a want of provi- 
sion for the innocent gratification of the natural 
tastes of the people. The morals and manners 
of a nation depend greatly on its amusements, 
If these are gross and ill-regulated, the former 
will be debauched, coarse, and violent. There 
ought to be, says Burke, a system of manners in 
every nation which a well-formed mind would 
be disposed to relish. To make us love our coun- 
try, our country ought to be lovely. To effect 
this, there is no more direct way than through 
the refinement of the habits of a people by a prop- 
er regulation of their tastes for enjoyment. It 
requires no royal master of ceremonies, as Burke 
held, to teach the people good manners. The 
natural instinct for what is agreeable may be 
readily developed, under the guidance of an in- 
telligent benevolence, into a taste for refined 
pleasure. Refinement of manners will ensue as 
a necessary consequence. The Greeks learned 
much of their grace of life in the Olympic 
games, as the Romans their rudeness and fe- 
rocity amidst the cruelty and violence of the 
bloody circus. 

The Americans more than other people need 
the chastening influence of delicacy of senti- 
ment and gentleness of behavior. They have 
thrown off the trappings of state, and resisted 
the forced courtesies of rank and _ station. 
Though humanity in America has laid aside 
its purple and gold, it should not strip off the 
‘‘decent drapery of life.” While the forms 
and ceremonies of courts are abolished, we must 
not forget the reverence due to the dignity of 
man. It behooves us, if we would make good 
our claim to equality, to elevate ourselves to the 
highest standard of morals and manners. There 
will always be social differences from the di- 
versity of natural gifts and inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, but there might be a much 
greater similarity than there is in the habits 
and manners of all classes. The social equal- 
ity under the tyranny of a French or Austrian 
Emperor is apparently greater than that in Re- 
publican America. There is less outward dis- 
tinction between a French duchess and a mar- 
chande des modes, than between a Pearl Street 
merchant’s lady and the wife of a Broadway 
tradesman. The manners of all classes in Paris 
or Vienna more closely approximate in conse- 
quence of freer intercourse in their pleasures. 
The same public gardens and parks invite the 
prince and the peasant to equal privileges; the 
same galleries of art, and the same operas and 
theatres open their doors to both; each par- 
takes without distinction of the cheerful influ- 
ence, and all feel alike the refining effect of the 
natural and artistic beauty expressed by the 
bright parterres of flowers, the sparkling fount- 
ains, the graceful statues, the rich paintings, 
the seductive music, and the numberless incite- 
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ments to innocent gayety and the enjoyment of 
life. A similarity of taste is thus engendered, 
which so harmonizes society in a community | 
of fecling that the difference of political privi- | 
lege is almost compensated by the equality of | 
social enjoyment. Republican America has 
much to learn from monarchical Europe social- | 
ly, if not politically. 





A LOW MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN,” ETE. 


I. 

\ RS. ROCHDALE stood a good while talk- | 

ing at the school-gate this morning—Mrs. 
Rochdale, my mistress once, my friend now. 
My cousin, the village schoolmistress, was be- 
moaning over her lad George, now fighting in 
the Crimea, saying, poor body, ‘‘that no one 
could understand her feelings but a mother—a 
mother with an only son.” 

Mrs. Rochdale smiled—that peculiar smile of 
one who has bought peace through the ‘* con- 
stant anguish of patience”—a look which I can 
still trace in her face at times, and which I 
suppose will never wholly vanish thence. We 
changed the conversation, and she shortly aft- 
erward departed. 

—A mother with an only son. All the neigh- 
borhood knew the story of our Mrs. Rochdale 
and her son. But it had long ceased to be dis- 
cussed, at least openly; though still it was told 
under the seal of contidence to every new-comer 
in our village. And still every summer I used 
to see any strangers who occupied my cousin's 
lodyings staring with all their eyes when the 
manor-house carriage passed by, or peeping from 
over the blinds to catch a glimpse of Mrs. Roch- 
dale. 

No wonder. She is, both to look at and to 
know, a woman among a thousand. 

It can do no possible harm—it may do good 
— if I here write down her history. 

First let me describe her, who even yet seems 
to me the fairest woman I ever knew. And 
why should not a woman be fair at sixty? Be- 


| made every one else at ease. 


| in the county. 





cause the beauty that lasts till then—and it can 
last, for 1 have seen it—must be of the noblest 
and most satisfying kind, wholly independent | 
of form or coloring; a beauty such as a young 
woman can by no art attain, but which, once | 
attained, no woman need ever fear to lose, till | 
the coffin-lid, closing over its last and loveliest 
smile, makes of it ‘‘a joy forever.” 

Mrs. Rochdale was tall—too tall in youth; 
but your well-statured women have decidedly | 
the advantage after forty. Her features, more 
soft than strong-looking—softer still under the 
smooth-banded gray hair—might have been | 
good: I am no artist: I do not know. But it 
was not that; it was the intangible nameless 
grace which surrounded her as with an atmos- | 
phere, making her presence in a room like light, | 
and her absence like its loss; her soft but state- 
ly courtesy of mien, in word and motion alike 
harmonious. Silent, her gentle ease of manner 


Speaking, though 
she was by no means a great talker, she always 
seemed instinctively to say just the right thing, 
to the right person, at the right moment, in the 
|right way. She stood out distinct from all your 
“charming creatures,” ‘most lady-like per- 
sons,” ‘very talented women,” as that rarest 
species of the whole race—a gentlewomen. 

At twenty-three she became Mr. Rochdale’s 
wife ; at twenty-five his widow. From that time 
her whole life was devoted to the son who, at a 
twelvemonth old, was already Lemuel Rochdale, 
Esquire, lord of the manor of Thorpe and Stret- 
ton-Magna, owner of one of the largest estates 
Poor little baby! 

He was the puniest, sickliest baby she ever 
saw, I have heard my mother say; but he grew 
up into a fine boy and a handsome youth; not 
unlike Mrs. Rochdale, except that a certain 
hereditary pride of manner, which in her was 
almost beautiful—if any pride can be beautiful 
—was in him exagyerated to self-assurance and 
haughtiness. He was the principal person in 
the establishment while he yet trundled hoops ; 
and long before he discarded jackets had as- 
sumed his position as sole master of the manor- 
house, allowing, however, his mother to remain 
as sole mistress, 

He loved her very much, I think—better than 
horses, dogs, or guns; swore she was the kind- 
est and dearest mother in England, and hand- 
somer ten times over than any girl he knew. 

At which the smiling mother would shake her 
head in credulous incredulousness. She rarely 
burdened him with caresses; perhaps she had 
found out early that boys dislike them—at least 
he did: to others she always spoke of him as 
‘*my son,” or ‘* Mr. Rochdale ;” and her pride 
in him, or praise of him, was always more by 
implication than by open word. Yet all the 
house, all the village, knew quite well how 
things were. And though they were not often 
seen together, except on Sundays, when, year 
after year, she walked up the church-aisle, hold- 
ing her little son by the hand; then, followed 
by the sturdy school-boy ; finally, leaning proud- 
ly on the youth’s proud arm—every body said 
emphatically that the young squire was “ his 
mother’s own son ;” passionately beloyed, after 
the fashion of women ever since young Eve 
smiled down on Cain, saying, ‘‘I have gotten a 
man from the Lord.” 

So he grew up to be twenty-one years old. 

On that day Mrs. Rochdale, for the first time 
_ since her widowhood, opened her house and in- 
vited all the country round. The morning was 
devoted to the poorer guests; in the evening 
there was a dinner-party and ball. 

I dressed her, having since my girlhood been 
to her a sort of amateur milliner and lady’s- 
maid. I may use the word “amateur” in its 
strictest sense, since it was out of the great love 
and reverence I had for her that I had got into 
this habit of haunting the manor-house. And 
since love begets love, and we always feel kindly 
to those we have been kind to, Mrs. Rochdale 
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was fond of me. Through her means, and still 
more through herself, I gained a better educa- 
tion than I should have done as only her bail- 
iff’s daughter. But that is neither here nor 
there. 

Mrs. Rochdale was standing before the glass 
in her black velvet gown; she never wore any 
thing but black, with sometimes a gray or lilac 
ribbon. She had taken out from that casket, 
and was clasping on her arms and neck, white 
and round even at five-and-forty, some long- | 
unworn family jewels. 

I admired them very much. 

‘Yes, they are pretty. But I scarcely like | 
to see myself in diamonds, Martha, I shall only | 
wear them a few times, and then resign them 
to my daughter-in-law.” 

“‘Your daughter-in-law? Has Mr. Roch- | 
dale—” 

‘*No” (smiling), ‘‘ Mr. Rochdale has not made | 
his choice yet; but I hope he will ere long. A | 
young man should marry early, especially a | 
young man of family and fortune. I shall be 
very glad when my son has chosen his wife.” 

She spoke as if she thought he had nothing to 
do but to choose, after the fashion of kings and 
sultans. 

I smiled. She misinterpreted my thought, 
saying, with some little severity, | 

‘*Martha, you mistake. I repeat, I shall be | 





altogether glad, even if such a chance were to 
happen to-day.” 

Ah, Mrs. Rochdale, was ever any widowed 
mother of an only son ‘‘ altogether glad” when 


tirst startled into the knowledge that she her- 
self was not his all in the world? that some 
strange woman had risen up, for whose sake he 
was bound to “leave father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife?” A righteous saying, but 
hard to be understood at first by the mothers. 

It afterward struck me as an odd coincidence, 
that what Mrs. Rochdale had wished might hap- 
pen did actually happen that same night. 

The prettiest, and beyond all question the 
“*sweetest,” girl in all our county families— 
among which alone it was probable or permis- 
sible that our young squire should “‘ throw the 
handkerchief”—was Miss Celandine Childe, 
niece and heiress of Sir John Childe. I was 
caught by her somewhat fanciful name—after 
Wordsworth’s flower—which, as I overheard 
Mrs. Rochdale say, admirably expressed her. 

I thought so too, when, peeping through the | 
curtained ball-room door, I caught sight of her, 
distinct among all the young ladies, as one’s eye 
lights upon a celandine in a spring meadow. 
She was smaller than any lady in the room— 
very fair, with yellow hair—the only real gold 
hair I ever saw. Her head drooped like a flow- 
er-cup; and her motions, always soft and quiet, 
reminded one of the stirrings of a flower in the 
grass. Her dress—as if to humor the fancy, or 
else Nature herself did so by making that color 
most suitable to the girl’s complexion—was some 





gauzy stuff, of a soft pale green. Bright, deli- 
cate, innocent, and fair, you could hardly look 


. 


at her without wishing to take her up in your 
bosom like a flower. 

The ball was a great success. Mrs. Rochdale 
came up to her dressing-room long after mid- 
night, but with the bright glow of maternal pride 
still burning on her cheeks. She looked quite 
young again, forcing one to acknowledge the 
fact constantly avouched by the elder yenera- 
tion, that our mothers and grandmothers were 
a great deal handsomer than we. Certainly 
not a belle in the ball-room could compare with 
Mrs. Rochdale in my eyes. I should have liked 
to have told her so. In a vague manner I said 
something which slightly approximated to my 
thought. 

Mrs. Rochdale answered, innocent of the com- 
pliment, ‘‘ Yes, I have seen very lovely women 
in my youth. But to-night my son pointed out 
several whom he admired—one in particular.” 

‘* Was it Miss Childe, madam ?” 

‘*How acute you are, little Martha! 
could you see that ?” 

I answered, rather deprecatingly, that, from 
the corner where I was serving ices, I had heard 
several people remark Mr. Rochdale’s great at- 
tention to Miss Childe. 

** Indeed !” with a slight sharpness of accent. 
A moment or two after she added, with some 
hauteur, ‘*You mistake, my dear; Mr. Roch- 
dale could never be so uncourteous as to pay 
exclusive attention to any one of his guests; but 
Miss Childe is a stranger in the neighborhood.” 
After a pause: ‘‘She is a most sweet-looking 
girl. My son said so to me, and—lI perfectly 
agreed with him.” 

I let the subject drop—nor did Mrs. Rochdale 
resume it. 

A month after I wondered if she knew what 
all the servants at the manor-house and all the 
villagers at Thorpe soon knew quite well, and 
discussed incessantly in butler’s pantries and 
kitchens, over pots of ale and by cottage doors 
—that our young squire from that day forward 
gave up his shooting, his otter-hunting, and even 
his coursing, and ‘‘ went a-courting” sedulously 
for a whole month to Ashen Dale. 

Meanwhile Sir John and Miss Childe came 
twice to luncheon. I saw her, pretty creature! 
walking by Mrs. Rochdale’s side to feed the 
swans, and looking more like a flower than 
ever. And once, stately in the family-coach, 
which tumbled over the rough roads, two hours 
there and two hours back, shaking the old coach- 
man almost to pieces, did Mrs. and Mr. Roch- 
dale drive over to a formal dinner at Ashen 
Dale. 

Finally, in the Christmas-week, after an in- 
terval of twenty lonely Christmases past and 
gone, did our lady of the manor prepare to pay 
to the same place a three-days’ visit—such as is 
usual among county families—the ‘rest-day, 
the pressed-day,” and the day of departure. 

I was at the door when she came home. Her 
usually bright and healthy cheeks were some- 
what pale, and her eyes glittered; but her eye- 
lids were heavy, as with long pressing back of 
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tears. Mr. Rochdale did not drive, but sat be- 
side her; he too seemed rather grave. He hand- 
ed her out of the carriage carefully and tender- 
ly. She responded with a fond smile. Mother 
and son went up the broad staircase arm-in-arm. 

That night the servants who had gone to Ash- 
en Dale talked ‘‘it” all over with the servants 
who had staid at home; and every point was 
satisfactorily settled, down to the bride’s fortune 
and pin-money, and whether she would be mar- 
ried in Brussels or Honiton lace. 

Yet still Mrs. Rochdale said nothing. She 
looked happy, but pale, constantly pale. The 
squire was in the gayest spirits imaginable. He 
was, as I have said, a very handsome and win- 
ning young fellow; rather variable in his tastes, 
and easily guided, some people said—but then 
it was always the old who said it, and nobody 
minded them. We thought Miss Celandine 
Childe was the happiest and luckiest girl imag- 
inable. 

She looked so when, after due time, the 
three-days’ visit was returned ; after which Sir 
John departed, and Miss Childe staid behind. 

That evening—it was just the time of year 
when ‘‘ evenings” begin to be perceptible, and 
in passing the drawing-room door I had heard 
the young master say something to Miss Childe 
about ‘‘ primroses in the woods”—that evening 
I was waiting upon Mrs. Rochdale’s toilet. She 
herself stood at the oriel window. It was after 
dinner—she had come up to her room to rest. 

** Look here, Martha.” 

She pointed to the terrace-walk leading to 
the pool. There were the two young people 
sauntering slowly past—he gazing down on her, 
she with her eyes drooped low, low, to the very 
ground. But her arm rested in his, in a safe, 
happy, clinging way, as knowing it had a right 
there to rest forever. 

“Ts it so, Mrs. Rochdale ?” 

‘* Ay, Martha. What do you think of my— 
my children ?” 

A few tears came to her eyes—a few quivers 
fluttered over and about her mouth; but she 
gazed still—she smiled still. 

** Are you satisfied, madam ?” 

“Quite. It is the happiest thing in the 
world—for him. They will be married at Christ- 
mas.” 

* And you—” 

She put her hand softly on my lips, and said, 
smiling, ‘ Plenty of time to think of that— 
plenty of time.” 

After this day she gradually grew less pale, 
and recovered entirely her healthy, cheerful | 
tone of mind. It was evident that she soon 
began to love her daughter-elect very much— | 
as, indeed, who could help it ?—and that by no | 





possibility bade fair to be realized, of a mother 
and daughter-in-law as united as if they were 
of the same flesh and blood. 

The gossips shook their heads and said, ‘It 
wouldn't last.” I think it would. Why should 
it not? They were two noble, tender, unselfish 
women. Either was ready to love any thing he 
loved—to renounce any thing to make him hap- 
py- In him, the lover and son, was their meet- 
ing-point—in him they learned to love one an- 
other. 

Strange that women can not always see this. 
Strange that a girl should not, above all but her 
own mother, cling to the mother of him she 
loves—the woman who has borne him, nursed 
him, cherished him, suffered for him more than 
any living creature can suffer, excepting—ay, 
sometimes not even excepting—his wife. Most 
strange, that a mother, who would be fond and 
kind to any thing her boy cared for—his horse 
or his dog—should not, above all, love the creat. 
ure he loves best in the world, on whom his 
happiness, honor, and peace are staked for a 
lifetime. Alas, that a bond so simple, natural, 
holy, should be found so hard as to be almost 
impossible—even among the good women of this 
world! Mothers, wives, whose fault is it? Is 
it because each exacts too much for herself, and 
too little for the other—one forgetting that she 
was ever young, the other that she will one day 
be old? Or that in the tenderest women’s de- 
votion lurks a something of jealousy, which blinds 
them to the truth—as true in love as in charity 
—that ‘it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive?” Perhaps I, Martha Stretton, spinster, 
have no right to discuss this question. But one 
thing I will say: that I can forgive much to an 
unloved daughter-in-law—to an unloving one, 
nothing. 

And now, from this long digression—which 
is not so irrelevant as it at first may seem—let 
me return to my story. 

The year grew and waned. Mrs. Rochdale 
said to me, when it was near its closing, that it 
had been one of the happiest years she had ever 
known. 

I believe it was. The more so as, like many 
a season of great happiness, it began with a con- 
quered pang. But of this no one ever dared to 
hint; and perhaps the mother now would hard- 
ly have acknowledged, even to herself, that it 
had temporarily existed. 

They were to have been married at Christ- 
mas; but early in December the long-invalided 
Lady Childe died. This deferred the wedding. 
The young lover said, loudly and often, that it 
was ‘very hard.” The bride-elect said nothing 
jat all. Consequently every lady’s-maid and 
| woman-servant at the manor-house, and every 


means as a mere matter of form had she called , damsel down the village, talked over Miss Childe’s 


them both “my children.” 


hard-heartedness; especially as, soon after, she 


For Celandine, who had never known a moth- | went traveling with poor broken-hearted Sir John 
er, it seemed as if Mrs. Rochdale were almost | Childe, thereby parting with her betrothed for 


as dear to her as her betrothed. The two la- 
dies were constantly together; and in them the | 
proverbially formidable and all but impossible | 


| three whole months. 
But I myself watched her about the manor- 
| house the last few days before she went away. 
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O Lemuel Rochdale, what had you deserved | twice I heard it whispered about that he did 


that Heaven should bless you with the love of 
two such women—mother and bride! 

Celandine went away. 
was very dull after she was gone. 
dale said she did not wonder that her son was 
absent a good deal—it was natural. 
she only said to me. 
any notice of his absence at all. 

These absences continued—lengthened. 


But this | 
To others she never took | 


not take them alone. 
But every one in the neighborhood so liked 


The manor-house | the young squire, and so tenderly honored his 
Mrs. Roch- | 


mother, that it was some time before the faint. 
est of these ill whispers reached the ear of Mrs. 
Rochdale. 

I never shall forget the day she heard it. 

She had sent for me to help her in gathering 


In| her grapes; a thing she often liked to do her- 


most young men they would have been unre-| self, giving the choice bunches to her own 


marked ; 


evenings away from home and her. Now, in the 
wild March nights, in the soft April twilights, 
in the May moonlights, Mrs. Rochdale sat alone 
in the great drawing-room, where they had sat 
so happily last year—all three of them. 

She sat, grave and quiet, over her book or 
her knitting, still saying—if she ever said any 
thing—that it was quite ‘natural’ her son 
should amuse himself abroad. 

Once I heard her ask him, ‘‘ Where he had 
been to-night ?” 

He hesitated ; 
mother.” 

‘* What, again? How fond you are of moon- 
light walks up the village !” 

*“*Am 1?” whipping his boots with his cane. 
‘Why, mother, moonlight is—very pretty, you 
know ; and the evenings here are—so long.” 

‘*True.” His mother half-sighed. ‘ But 
soon, you know, Celandine will be back.” 

It might have been my mistake, but I thought 
the young man turned scarlet, as, whistling his 
dog, he hastily quitted the room. 

‘** How sensitive these lovers are!” said Mrs. 
Rochdale, smiling. ‘‘ He can hardly bear to 
hear her name. I do wish they were married.” 

But that wish was still further deferred. Sir 
John Childe, fretful, ailing, begged another six 
months before he lost his niece. They were 
young; and he was old, and had not long to 
live. Besides, thus safely and happily be- 
trothed, why should they not wait? <A year 
more or less was of little moment to those who 
were bound together firm and sure, in good and 
ill, for a lifetime. Nay, did she not from the 
very day of betrothal feel herself Lemuel’s faith- 
ful wife ? 

Thus, Mrs. Rochdale told me, did Celandine 
urge—out of the love which in its completeness 
hardly recognized such a thing as separation. 
Her mother that was to be, reading the passage 
out of her letter, paused, silenced by starting 
tears. 

The lover consented to this further delay. He 
did not once say that it was “‘ very hard.” Again 
Mrs. Rochdale began to talk, but with a tone 
of fainter certainty, about their being married 
next Christmas. 

Meanwhile the young squire appeared quite 
satisfied: shot, fished, lounged about his prop- 
erty as usual, and kept up his spirits amazingly. 

He likewise took his moonlight walks up the 
village with creditable persistency. Once or 


then said, ‘‘Up the village, 


but Lemuel was so fondly attached to | 
his mother that he rarely in his life had spent his | 





friends, and to the sick poor of her neighbors, 
She was standing in the vinery when I came. 
One moment's glance showed me something 
was amiss, but she stopped the question ere it 
was well out of my lips. 

‘*No, nothing, Martha. 
while I hold.” 

But her hand shook so that the grapes fell 
and were crushed, dyeing purple the stone floor. 
I picked them up—she took no notice. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her head. 
am tired. We will do this another day.” 

I followed her across the garden to the hall- 
door. Entering, she gave orders to have the 
carriage ready immediately. 

‘*] will take you home, Martha. 
ing to the village.” 

Now the village was about two miles distant 
from the manor-house—a mere cluster of cot- 
tages; among which were only three decent 
dwellings—the butcher’s, the baker’s, and the 
school-house. Mrs. Rochdale rarely drove 
through Thorpe—still more rarely did she stop 
there. 

She stopped now—it was some message at 
the school-house. Then, addressing the coach- 
man— 

‘* Drive on—to the baker’s shop.” 

Old John started—touched his hat hurriedly. 
I saw him and the footman whispering on the 
box. Well I could guess why! 

‘*The baker’s, Mrs. Rochdale? Can not I 
call? Indeed, it is a pity you should take that 
trouble.” 

She looked me full in the face ; I felt myself 
turn crimson. 

**Thank you, Martha; but I wish to go my- 
self.” 

I ceased. 


This bunch—cut it 


a | 


I am go- 


But I was now quite certain she 
knew, and guessed I knew also, that which all 


the village were now talking about. What could 
be her motive for acting thus? Was it to show 
her own ignorance of the report? No, that 
would have been to imply a falsehood, and Mrs. 
Rochdale was stanchly, absolutely true in deed 
as in word. Or was it to prove them all liars 
and scandal-mongers that the lady of the man- 
or drove up openly to the very door where— 

Mrs. Rochdale startled me from my thoughts 
with her sudden voice, sharp and clear. 

‘*He is a decent man, I believe—Hine the 
baker ?” 

** Yes, madam.” 

‘He has—a daughter, who—waits in the 
shop ?” 
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‘¢ Yes, madam.” 

She pulled the check-string with a quick jerk, 
and got out. Two small burning spots were on 
either cheek ; otherwise she looked herself—her 
tall, calm, stately self. 

I wondered what Nancy thought of her— 
handsome Nancy Hine, who was laughing in 
her free loud way behind the counter, but who, 
perceiving the manor-house carriage, stopped, 
startled. 

I could see them quite plainly through the 
shop-window—the baker’s daughter and the 
mother of the young squire. I could see the 
very glitter in Mrs. Rochdale’s eyes, as, giving 
in her ordinary tone some domestic order, she 
took the opportunity of gazing steadily at the 
large, well-featured girl, who stood awkward 
and painfully abashed, nay, blushing scarlet; 
though people did say that Nancy Hine was too 
clever a girl to have blushed since she was out 
of her teens. 


I think they belied her—I think many people | 
She was | 


belied her, both then and afterward. 
‘*clever”"—much cleverer than mest girls of her 
station; she looked bold and determined enough, 
but neither unscrupulous nor insincere. 

During the interview, which did not last two 
minutes, I thought it best to stay outside the 
door. Of course, when Mrs. Rochdale re-en- 
tered the carriage I made no remark. Nor did 
she. 

She gave me the cake for the school-children. 
From the wicket I watched her drive off, just 
catching through the carriage-window her pro- 
file, so proudly cut, so delicate and refined. 

That a young man, born and reared of such 
a mother, with a lovely fairy creature like Cel- 
andine for his own, his very own, could ever 
lower his tastes, habits, perceptions, to court— 
people said even to win—unlawfully, a common 
village-girl, handsome, indeed, but with the 
coarse blowzy beauty which at thirty might be 
positive ugliness—surely—surely it was impos- 
sible! It could not be true what they said 
about young Mr. Rochdale and Nancy Hine. 

I did not think his mother believed it either; 
if she had, could she have driven away with 
that quiet smile on her mouth, left by her last 
kind words to the school-children and to me ? 

The young esquire had gone to Scotland the 
day before this incident occurred. He did not 
seem in any hurry to return; not even when, 
by some whim of the old baronet’s, Sir John 
Childe and his niece suddenly returned to Ash- 
en Dale. 

Mrs. Rochdale drove over there immediately, 





and brought Celandine back with her. The 
two ladies, elder and younger, were gladly seen 
by us all, going about together in their old hap- 
py ways, lingering in the green-house, driving | 
and walking, laughing their well-known merry 
laugh when they fed the swans of an evening 
in the pool. 

There might have been no such things in the 
world as tale-bearers, slanderers, or—baker’s 
daughiters. 


Alas! this was only for four bright days— 
the last days when I ever saw Mrs. Rochdale 
looking happy and young, or Celandine Childe 
light-hearted and bewitchingly fair. 

On the fifth, Sir John Childe’s coach drove 
up to the manor-house, not lazily, as it gener- 
ally did, but with ominously thundering wheels. 
He and Mrs. Rochdale were shut up in the li- 
brary for two full hours. Then she came out, 
walking heavily, with a kind of mechanical 
strength, but never once drooping her head or 
her eyes, and desired me to go and look for 
Miss Childe, who was reading in the summer- 
house. She waited at the hall-door till the 
young lady came in. 

“Mamma!” Already she had begun, by 
Mrs. Rochdale’s wish, to give her that fond 
name. But it seemed to strike painfully now. 

**Mamma, is any thing the matter?” and, 
turning pale, the girl clung to her arm. 

‘*Nothing to alarm you, my pet; nothing 
that I care for—not I. 1 know it is false— 
wholly false; it could not but be.” Her tone, 
warm with excitement, had nevertheless more 
anger in it than fear. Celandine’s color re- 
turned. 

‘*If it be false, mamma, never mind it,” she 
said, in her fondling way. ‘‘ But, what is this 
news ?” 

‘‘Something that your uncle has heard. 
Something he insists upon telling you. Let 
him. It can not matter either to you or to me. 
Come, my child.” 

What passed in the library, of course, never 
transpired; but about an hour after I was sent 
for to Mrs. Rochdale’s dressing-room. 

She sat at her writing-table. There was a 
firm, hard, almost fierce expression in her eyes, 
very painful to see. Yet when Celandine glid- 
ed in, with that soft step and white face, Mrs. 
Rochdale looked up with a quick smile. 

‘*Has he read it? Is he satisfied with it?” 
and she took, with painfully assumed carcless- 
ness, a letter newly written, which Miss Childe 
brought to der. 

The girl assented; then, kneeling by the ta- 
ble, pressed her cheek upon Mrs. Rochdale’s 
shoulder. 

‘* Let me write, mamma, just one little line, 
to tell him that I—that I don’t believe—” 

‘*Hush!” and the trembling lips were shut 
with a kiss tender as firm. ‘No; not a line, 
my little girl. I, his mother, may speak of 
such things to him. Not you.” 

It did at the moment seem to me almost 
sickening that this pure fragile flower of a girl 
should ever have been told there existed such 
wickedness as that of which not only Sir John 
Childe, but the whole neighborhood, now ac- 
cused her lover; and which, as I afterward 
learned, the baronet insisted should be at once 
openly and explicitly denied by Mr. Rochdale, 
or the engagement must be held dissolved. 

This question his mother claimed her own 
sole right to put to her son; and she had put it 


in the letter, which now, with a steady hand 
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and a fixed smile—half contemptuous as it were 
—she was sealing and directing. 

‘¢ Martha, put this into the post-bag yourself; 
and tell Miss Childe’s maid her mistress will re- 
main another week at the manor-house. Yes, 
my love, best so.” 


chair, Mrs. Rochdale drew Celandine to her; 
and I saw her take the soft small figure on her 
lap, like a child, and fold her up close in the 
grave, comforting silence of inexpressible love. 

It was a four days’ post to and from the moors 
where Mr. Rochdale was staying. Heavily the 
time must have passed with those two poor wo- 
men, whose all was staked upon him—upon his 
one little ‘* Yes” or ‘* No.” 

Sunday intervened, when they both appeared 
at church—evening as well as morning. With 
this exception, they did not go out; and were 
seen but rarely about the house, except at din- 
ner-time. Then, with her companion on her 
arm, Mrs. Rochdale would walk down and take 
her seat at the foot of the long dreary dining-ta- 
ble, placing Miss Childe on her right hand. 

The old butler said it made his heart ache to 
see how sometimes they both looked toward the 
head of the board—at the empty chair there. 

The fifth day came and passed. No letters. 
The sixth likewise. In the evening, his moth- 
er ordered Mr. Rochdale’s chamber to be got 
ready, as it was ‘‘ not improbable” he might un- 
expectedly come home. But he did not come. 

They sat up half that night, I believe, both 
Mrs. Rochdale and Miss Childe. 

Next morning they breakfasted together as 
usual in the dressing-room. As I crossed the 
plantation—for in my anxiety I made business 
at the manor-house every day now—I saw them 
both sitting at the window, waiting for the post. 

Waiting for the post! Many a one has known 
that heart-sickening intolerable’ time; but few 
waitings have been like to theirs. 

The stable-boy came lazily up, swinging the 
letter-bag to and fro in his hands. ‘They saw it 
from the window. . 

The butler unlocked the bag as usual, and 
distributed the contents. 

‘* Here’s one from the young master. Lord 
bless us, what a big un!” 

‘* Let me take it up stairs, William.” For I 
saw it was addressed to Miss Childe. 

Mechanically, as I went up stairs, my eye 
rested on the direction, in Mr. Rochdale’s large 
careless hand; and on the seal, firm and clear, 
bearing not the sentimental devices he had once 
been fond of using, but his business-seal—his 
coat-of-arms. With a heavy weight on my heart, 
I knocked at the dressing-room door. 

Miss Childe opened it. 





| wildered air, then searched through the envel- 
| ope. It was blank—quite blank. 


‘*What does he mean, mamma? I—don’t— 
understand.” 


But Mrs. Rochdale did. ‘Go away, Mar- 


| tha,” she said, hoarsely, shutting me out at the 


Then, sitting down wearily in the large arm- | door, And then | heard a smothered cry, and 


something falling to the floor like a stone. 
Il. 

The ladies did not appear at lunch. Word 
was sent down stairs that Miss Childe was “ in- 
disposed.” I could not by any means get to sce 
Mrs. Rochdale, though I hung about the house 
all day. Near dark, I received a message that 
the mistress wanted me. 

She was sitting in the dining-room, without 
lights. She sat as quiet, as motionless, as a 
carved figure. I dared not speak to her; I 
trembled to catch the first sound of her voice— 
my friend, my mistress, my dear Mrs. Roch- 
dale! 

“* Martha !” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

‘“*T wish, Martha”—and there the voice 
stopped. 

I hardly know what prevented my saying or 
doing, on the impulse, things that the common- 
est instinct told me, the moment afterward, 
ought to be said and done by no one—certainly 
not by me—at this crisis, to Mrs. Rochdale. 
So, with an effort, I stood silent in the dim 
light—as silent and motionless as herself. 

‘**T wish, Martha”—and her voice was steady 
now—‘‘ I wish to send you on a message, which 
requires some one whom I can implicitly trust.” 

My heart was at my lips; but, of course, I only 
said ‘* Yes, madam.” 

‘“*T want you to go down to the village, to 
the—the young person at the baker’s shop.” 

‘** Nancy Hine.” 

“Ts that her name? Yes, I remember: 
Nancy Hine. Bring her here—to the manor- 
house; without observation, if you can.” 

**To-night, madam ?” 

**To-night. Make any excuse you choose; 
or rather, make no excuse at all. Say Mrs. 
Rochdale wishes to speak to her.” 

** Any thing more?” I asked softly, after a 
considerable pause. 

‘‘Nothing more. Go at once, Martha.” 

I obeyed implicitly. Much as this my mis- 
sion had surprised, nay, startled me, I knew 
Mrs. Rochdale always did what was wisest, best 
to do, under the circumstances. Also, that her 
combined directness of purpose and strength of 
character often led her to do things utterly un- 
thought of by a weaker or less single-hearted 
woman. 

Though a misty September moonlight, I walk- 





‘“*Ah, mamma, for me, for me!” And with 
a sob of joy she caught and tore open the large | 
envelope. 

Out of it fell a heap of letters—her own pret- | 
ty dainty letters, addressed ‘‘ Lemuel Rochdale, 


ed blindly on in search of Nancy Hine. 

She was having a lively gossip at the bake- 
house door. The fire showed her figure plain- 
ly. Her large rosy arms, whitened with flour, 


| were crossed over her decent working-gown. 


| People allowed—even the most censorious— 


She stood looking down at them with a be-| that Nancy was, in her own home, an active, 
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industrious lass, though too much given to dress | 
of Sundays, and holding herself rather above her 
station every day. 

“Nancy Hine, I want to speak with you a 
minute.” 

‘Qh, do you, Martha Stretton? Speak out, 
then. No secrets here.” 

Her careless, not to say rude, manner irritated 
me. I just turned away and walked down the 
village. I had not gone many yards when 
Naney’s hand was on my shoulder; and with a 
loud laugh at my sudden start, she pulled me 
by a back door into the shop. 

” « Now then ?” 

The baker’s daughter folded her arms in a 
rather defiant way. Her eyes were bright and 
open. There was in her manner some excite- 
ment, coarseness, and boldness; but nothing 
unvirtuous— nothing to mark the fallen girl 
whom her neighbors were pointing the finger 
at. I could not loathe her quite as much as I 
had intended. 

‘“« Now then ?” she repeated. ; 

I delivered Mrs. Rochdale’s message, word for 
word. 

Nancy seemed a good deal surprised—not 
shocked, or alarmed, or ashamed—merely sur- 
prised. 

‘Wants me, does she? Why?” 

‘She did not say.” 

‘But you guess, ofcourse. Well, who cares? 
Not I.” 

Yet her brown handsome face changed color. 
Her hands nervously fidgeted about — taking 
off her apron, ‘‘ making herself decent,” as she 
called it. Suddenly she stopped. 

‘‘Has there been any letter—any news— 
from young Mr. Rochdale ?” 

‘I believe there has; but that is no business 
of—” 

‘*Mine, you mean, eh? Come, don’t be so 
sharp, Martha Stretton. I'll yo with you, only 
let me put on my best bonnet first.” 

‘Nancy Hine,” I burst out, ‘‘ do you think it 
can matter to Mrs. Rochdale whether you go in 
a queen’s gown or a beggar’s rags, except that the 
rags might suit you best ? Come just as you are.” 

‘*T will,” cried Nancy, glaring in my face ; 
‘and you, Martha, keep a civil tongue, will you? 
My father’s daughter is as good as yours, or your 
mistress’s either. Get outo’ the shop. I'll fol- 
low ’ee. I bean’t afeard.” 

That broad accent—broadening as she got 
angry—those abrupt awkward gestures !—what 
could the young squire, his mother’s son, who 
had lived with that dear mother all his days, 
have seen attractive in Nancy Hine? 

But similar anomalies of taste have puzzled, 
and will puzzle, every body—especially women, 
who in their attachments generally see clearer 
and deeper than men—to the end of time. 

Nancy Hine walked in sullen taciturnity to 
the manor-house. It was already late—nearly 
all the household were gone to bed. I left the 
young woman in the hall, and went up to Mrs. 
Rochdale. 


She was sitting before her dressing-room fire 
absorbed in thought. In the chamber close by— 
in the large state-bed which Mrs. Rochdale al- 
ways occupied, where generations of Rochdales 
had been born and died—slept the gentle girl 
whose happiness had been so cruelly betrayed. 
For that the engagement was broken, and for 
sufficient cause, Mr. Rochdale’s answer, or rath- 
er non-answer, to his mother’s plain letter made 
now certain, almost beyond a doubt. 

‘*Hush; don’t wake her,” whispered Mrs. 
Rochdale, hurriedly. ‘‘ Well, Martha?” 
“The young woman—shall I bring her, mad- 
am?” 

** What, here?” Words can not describe the 
look of repulsion, hatred, horror, which for a 
moment darkened Mrs. Rochdale’s face. Per- 
haps the noblest human being, either man or 
woman, is born, not passionless, but with strong 
passions to be subjected to firm will. If at that 
moment—one passing moment—she could have 
crushed out of existence the girl who led away 
her son—(for Nancy was older than he, and 
**no fool”)—I think Mrs. Rochdale would have 
done it. 

The next instant she would have done no- 
thing of the kind; nothing that a generous 
Christian woman might not do. 

She rose up, saying quietly, ‘‘The young 
person can not come here, Martha. Bring her 
into—let me see—into the drawing-room.” 

There, entering a few minutes after, we found 
Mrs. Rochdale seated on one of the velvet couch- 
es, just in the light of the chandelier. 

I do not suppose Nancy Hine had ever been 
in such a brilliant, beautiful room before. She 
was apparently quite stunned and dazzled by it; 
courtesied humbly, and stood with her arms 
wrapped up in her shawl, vacantly gazing about 
her. 

Mrs. Rochdale spoke. 
lieve, is your name ?” 

“Yes, my lady. That is—um—yes, ma’am, 
my name is Nancy.” 

She came a little forwarder now, and lifted 
up her eyes more boldly to the sofa. In fact, 
they both regarded each other keenly and long— 
the lady of the manor and the village girl. 

I observed that Mrs. Rochdale had resumed 
her usual evening dress, and that no trace of 
mental disorder was visible in her apparel— 
scarcely even in her countenance. 

“*T sent for you, Nancy Hine—(Martha, do 
not go away, I wish that there should be a wit- 
ness of all that passes between this young wo- 
man and myself )—I sent for you on account of 
certain reports, more injurious to your charac- 
ter, if possible, than even to that of—the other 
person. Are you aware what reports I mean?” 

‘Yes, my lady, I be.” 

‘*That is an honest answer, and I like hon- 
esty,” said Mrs. Rochdale, after a prolonged 
gaze at the face, now scarlet with wholesome 
blushes, of the baker’s daughter. With a half- 
sigh of relief, she went on: 


“* Nancy Hine, I be- 





**You must be also aware that I, as the 
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mother of—that other person, can have but one 
motive for sending for you here, namely, to ask 
a question which I more than any one else have 
a right to ask, and to have answered. Do you 
understand me ?” 

** Some’at.” 

‘*Nancy,” she resumed, after another long 
gaze, as if struck by something in the young wo- 
man different from what she had expected, and 
led thereby to address her differently from what 
she had at first intended, ‘‘ Nancy, I will be plain 
with you. 
who would have spoken with you as I speak now, 
without anger or blame—only wishing to get 
from you the truth. If I believed the worst— 
if you were a poor girl whom my son had—had 
wronged, I would still have pitied you. Know- 
ing him and now looking at you, I do not be- 
lieve it. I believe you may have been foolish, 
light of conduct; but not guilty. Tell me—do 
tell me,” and the mother’s agony broke through 
the lady’s calm and dignitied demeanor—‘“ one 
word to assure me it is so!” 


But Nancy Hine did not utter that word. | 


She gave a little faint sob, and then dropped 
her head with a troubled, awkward air, as if the 
presence of Lemuel’s mother—speaking so kind- 
ly, and looking her through and through—was 
more than she could bear. 

That poor mother, whom this last hope had 








it there. All your anger can not take it off. 
I am Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale, your son’s wife.” 

** Ah!” shrinking from her. But the next 
minute the true womanly feeling came into the 
virtuous mother’s heart. ‘‘ Better this—than— 
what they said. Better a thousand times, 
Thank God!” 

With a sigh, long and deep, she sat down, 
and again covered her eyes, as if trying to real- 
ize the amazing—impossible truth. Then she 


| said, slowly, ‘‘ Martha, I think this”—she hesi- 
It is not every lady—every mother, | 


tated what name to give Nancy; finally gave no 
name at all—‘‘ I think she had better go away.” 
Nancy, quite awed and moved, all her bold- 
ness gone, was creeping out of the room after 
me, when Mrs. Rochdale called us back. 
“Stay; at this hour of the night it is not 
fitting that—my son’s wife—should be out alone. 
Martha, ask your father to see her safe home.” 
‘‘The baker’s daughter turned at the door, 
and said, ‘‘ Thank’ee, my lady ;” but omitted 
her courtesy this time. 
And Mrs. Rochdale had found her daughter- 
in-law! 
*” * * * 


* * 


Ere we well knew what had happened the 
whole dynasty at the manor-house was changed. 
Mrs. Rochdale was gone; she left before her 
son returned from Scotland, and did not once 
see him. Mrs, Lemuel Rochdale, late Nancy 


failed, to whom her only son now appeared not | Hine, was installed as lady of the manor. 


only as a promise-breaker, but the systematic 


Such a theme for gossip had not been vouch- 


seducer of a girl beneath his own rank—between | safed our county for a hundred years. Of a 
whom and himself could exist no mental union, | surety they canvassed it over—talked it literally 
no false gloss of sentiment to cover the foulness | threadbare. 


of mere sensual passion—that poor mother sank 
back, and put her hand over her eyes, as if she 
would fain henceforth shut out from her sight 
the whole world. 

After a while she forced herself to look at the 
girl once more, who, now recovering from her 
momentary remorse, was busy casting admiring 
glances, accompanied with one or two curious 
smiles, around the drawing-room. 

‘*From your silence, young woman, I must 
conclude that I was mistaken ; that—but I will 
spare you. You will have enough to suffer. 
There now remains only one question which I 
desire—which I am compeHed—to ask: How 
long has this—this”—she seemed to choke over 
the unuttered word—“ lasted ?” 

**Dunnot know what you mean.” 

‘*T must speak plainer, then. How long, 
Nancy Hine, have you been my son’s—Mr. 
Rochdale’s—mistress ?” 

‘* Not a day—not an hour,” cried Nancy, vio- 
lently, coming close to the sofa. ‘‘ Mind what 
you say, Mrs. Rochdale. I'm an honest girl. 
I'm as good as you. I’m Mr. Rochdale’s wife !” 

Mr. Rochdale’s mother sat mute, and watched 
the girl take from a ribbon round her neck a 
ring—an unmistakable wedding-ring, and slip 
it with a determined push on her large working- 
woman’s finger. This done, she thrust it right 
in the lady’s sight. 

‘*Look’ee, what do ’ee say to that? He put 


| 





Mrs. Rochdale escaped it fortunately. She 
went abroad with Sir John and Miss Childe. 
All the popular voice was with her and against 
her son. They said he had killed that pretty 
gentle creature—who, however, did not die, but 
lived to suffer—perhaps better still, to overcome 
suffering ; that he had broken his noble moth- 
er’s heart. Few of his old friends visited him ; 
not one of their wives visited his wife. He had 
done that which many “‘ respectable” people are 
more shocked at than at any species of profligacy 
—he had made a low marriage. 

Society was hard upon him, harder than he 
deserved. At least they despised him and his 
marriage for the wrong cause. Not because his 
wife was, when he chose her, a woman thorough- 
ly beneath him in education, tastes, and feel- 
ings—because from this inferiority it was im- 
possible he could have felt for her any save the 
lowest and most degrading kind of love—but 
simply because she was a village girl—a baker's 
daughter! 

Sir John Childe said to Lemuel’s mother, in 
a lofty compassion, the only time he was ever 
known to refer to the humiliating and miserable 
occurrence, ‘* Madam, whatever herself might 
have been, the disgrace would have been light- 
ened had your son not married a person of such 
low origin. Shocking !—a baker's daughter!” 

“Sir John,” said Mrs. Rochdale with dignity, 
‘*if my son had chosen a woman suitable and 
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worthy of being his wife, I would not have 
minded had she been the daughter of the mean- 
est laborer in the land.” 

* * * * + * 

‘¢ Miss Martha!” called out our rector’s wife 
to me one day, ‘‘is it true, that talk I hear of 
Mrs. Rochdale’s coming home ?” 

‘¢ Quite true, I believe.” 

‘¢ And where will she come to? Not to the 
manor-house ?” 

‘Certainly not.” I fear there was a bitter- 
ness in my tone, for the good old lady looked at 
me reprovingly. 

«My dear, the right thing for us in this world 
is to make the very best of that which, having 
happened, was consequently ordained by Provi- 
dence to happen. And we often find the worst 
things not so bad after all. I was truly glad 
to-day to hear that Mrs. Rochdale was coming 
home.” 

‘‘But not home to them—not to the manor- 
house. She will take a house in the village. 
She will never meet them any more than when 
she was abroad.” 

‘‘ Butshe will hearofthem. That does great 
good sometimes.” 

‘“When there is any good to be heard.” | 

‘I have told you, Martha, and I hope you} 
have told Mrs. Rochdale, that there is good. | 
When first I called on Mrs. Lemuel, it was | 
simply in my character as the olergyman’s wife, | 
doing what I believed my duty. 1 found that 
duty easier than I had expected. 

‘* Because she remembered her position”— | 





I could not deny these facts. They were 
known to the whole neighborhood. The proud- 
est of our gentry were not wicked enough to 
shut their eyes to them, even when they con- 
temptuously stared at Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale 
driving drearily about in long summer after- 
noons in her lonely carriage, with not a single 
female friend to pay a morning visit to, or suffer 
the like infliction from; noteven at church, when 
quizzing her large figure and heavy gait—for she 
had not become more sylph-like with added years 
—they said she was growing ‘“crumbie,” like 
her father’s loaves, and wondered she would 
persist in wearing the finest bonnets of all the 
congregation. 

‘Nay, even I, bitter as I was, really pitied her, 
one sacrament-day, when she unwittingly ad- 
vanced to the first ‘‘rail” of communicants; 
upon which all the other ‘ respectable” Chris- 
tians hung back till the second. After that the 
Rochdales were not seen again at the commun- 
ion. Who could marvel? 

It was noticed, by some to his credit, by 
others as a point for ridicule, that her husband 
always treated her abroad and at home with re- 
spect and consideration. Several times a few 
hunting neighbors, lunching at the manor-house, 
brought word how Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale had 
taken the mistress’s place at table, in a grave 
taciturn way, so that perforce every one had to 
forget entirely that he had ever joked and laughed 
over her father’s counter with the ci-devant Nan- 
cy Hine. 

For that honest old father, he had soon ceased 


(‘‘Her former position, my dear,” corrected | to give any trouble to his aristocratic son-in-law, 
Mrs. Wood)—*“‘ because she showed off no airs | having died quietly—in a comfortable and hon- 
and graces, but was quiet, humble, and thank-| orable bedroom at the manor-house too—and 


ful, as became her, for the kindness you thus | 
showed.” 

‘* Because of that, and something more. Be- 
cause the more I have seen of her the more I 
feel, that though not exactly to be liked, she is | 
to be respected. She has sustained tolerably | 
well a most difficult part—that of an ignorant | 
person suddenly raised to wealth; envied and | 
abused by her former class, utterly scouted and | 
despised by her present one. She has had to) 
learn to comport herself as mistress where she 
was once an equal, and as an equal where she | 
used to be an inferior. I can hardly imagine a 
greater trial, as regards social position.” 

‘Position? She has none. No ladies ex- | 
cept yourself will visit her. Why should they?” | 

‘« My dear, why should they not? A woman | 
who since her marriage has conducted herself | 
with perfect propriety, befitting the sphere to, 
which she was raised; has lived retired, and | 
forced herself into no one’s notice ; who is, what- | 
ever be her shortcomings in education and re-| 
finement of character, a good wife, a kind mis- | 
tress—” 

‘* How do you know that?” 

‘Simply because her husband is rarely ab- 
sent a day from home; because all her servants | 
have remained with her, and spoken well of her, 
these five years.” 


| 


been buried underneath an equally comfortable 


| and honorable head-stone to the memory of 


‘*Mr. Daniel Hine ;” ‘‘ baker” was omitted, to 
the great indignation of our village, who thought 
that if a tradesman could ‘carry nothing” else, 
he ought at least to carry the stigma of his trade 
out with him into the next world. 

Mrs. Rochdale came home—to the only house 
in the neighborhood which could be found suit- 
able. It was a little distance from the village, 
and three miles from the manor-house. Many, 
I believe, wished her to settle in some other 
part of the county; but she briefly said that she 


| ** preferred” living here. 


Her jointure, and an additional allowance 
from the estate, which was fully and regularly 
paid by my father—still Mr. Rochdale’s steward 
—was, I believe, the only link of association be- 
tween her and her former home. Nor did she 
apparently seek for more. The only possible 
or probable chance of her meeting the inhabit- 
ants of the manor-house was at Thorpe church ; 
and she attended a chapel-of-ease in the next 


| parish, which was, as she said, ‘‘nearer.” She 
, fell into her old habits of charity—her old simple 


life ; and though her means were much reduced, 
every one, far and near, vied in showing her at- 
tention and respect. 

But Mrs. Rochdale did not look happy. She 
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had grown much older—was decidedly ‘‘ an eld- 
erly lady” now. Instead of her fair, calm aspect, 
was a certain unquiet air, a perpetual looking 
and longing for something she did not find. 
For weeks after she came to her new house she 
would start at strange knocks, and gaze eagerly 
after strange horsemen passing the window, as 
if she thought, ‘* He may come to see his moth- 
er.” But he did not; and after a time she set- 
tled down into the patient dignity of hopeless 
pain. 

Many people said, because Lemuel’s name 
was never heard on her lips, that she cherished 
an implacable resentment toward him. That, 
I thought, was not true. She might have found 





ing of her cloak, and her quick glance at the 
door. ‘*I would not answer for the results of 
even ten minutes’ mental agitation.” 

Mrs. Rochdale comprehended. A spasm, 
sharp and keen, crossed the unhappy mother’s 
face. With a momentary pride she drew back. 

**T assure you, Dr. Hall, I had no—that is, ] 
have already changed my intention.” 

Then she leaned back, closed her eyes and 
her quivering mouth—fast—fast ; folded quietly 
her useless hands, and seemed as if trying to 
commit her son, patiently and unrepining, into 
the care of the only Healer—He ‘* who wound- 


| eth, and His hands make whole.” 


At last she asked suddenly, ‘* Who is with 


it hard to forgive him—most mothers would ; but | him ?” 


did any mother ever find any pardon impos- 
sible ? 

She had still his boyish portrait hanging be- 
side his father’s in her bedroom; and once, 
opening by chance a drawer usually kept locked, 


‘*His wife,” said Dr. Hall, without hesita- 
tion. ‘She is a good, tender nurse; and he is 


fond of her.” 


Mrs. Rochdale was silent. 
Shortly afterward she went home in Dr. Hall's 


I found it contained—what? Lemuel’s childish | carriage ; and by her own wish I left her there 
muslin frocks, his boyish cloth cap, his fishing- | alone. 


rod, and an old book of flies. 


| 


After that, who could believe his mother | 


‘implacable ?” 

Yet she certainly was a great deal harder 
than she used to be; harsher and quicker in 
her judyments; more unforgiving of little faults 
in those about her. With reyard to her son, 
her mind was absolutely impenetrable. She 
seemed to have fortified and intrenched herself 
behind a strong endurance; it would take a 
heavy stroke to reach the citadel—the poor 
desolate citadel of the forlorn mother’s heart. 

The stroke fell. None can doubt Who sent 
it, nor why it came. 

Mrs. Rochdale was standing at the school- 
house dvor, when my cousin’s lad George, who 
had been to see the hunt pass, ran hastily in. 

**Oh, mother, the squire’s thrown, and killed. 

Killed!” Oh, that shriek! May I never 
live to hear such another! 

The tale, we soon found, was incorrect: Mr. 
Rochdale had only been stunned, and seriously 
injured, though not mortally. But—his poor 
mother! 

It. 

For an honr she lay on the school-house floor, 
quite rigid. We thought she would never wake 
again. When she did, and we slowly made her 
understand that things were not as she feared, 
she seemed hardly able to take in the consola- 
tion. 

‘*My bonnet, Martha, my bonnet! I must 
gotohim!” But she could not even stand. 

I sent for my father. He came, bringing with 
him Dr. Hall, who had just left Mr. Rochdale. 

Our doctor was a good man, whom every 
body trusted. At sight of him, Mrs. Rochdale 
sat up and listened—we all listened ; no attempt 
at cold or polite disguises now—to his account 
of the accident. It was a simple fracture, cura- 
ble by a few weeks of perfect quiet and care. 

** Above all, my dear madam, guiet”—for the 
doctor had seen Mrs. Rochdale’s nervous fasten- 





After that I saw her twice a day for five days, 
bringing regular information from my father of 
Mr. Rochdale, and hearing the further report, 
never missed, which came through Dr. Hall. It 
was almost always favorable; yet the agony of 
that ‘‘almost” seemed to stretch the mother’s 
powers of endurance to their utmost limit—at 
times her face, in its stolid, fixed quietness, had 
an expression half insane. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth day—it was 
a rainy December Sunday, when scarcely any 
one thought of stirring out but me—I was just 
considering whether it was not time to go to 
Mrs. Rochdale’s, when some person, hooded and 
cloaked, came up the path to our door. It was 
herself. 

‘*Martha, I want you. 


” 


No; Ill not come 
in. 

Yet she leaned a minute against the dripping 
veranda, pale and breathless. 

** Are you afraid of taking a walk with me— 
a long walk? No? Then put on your shawl 
and come.” 

Though this was all she said, and I made no 
attempt to question her further, still I knew as 
well as if she had told me where she was going. 
We went through miry lanes, and soaking woods, 
where the partridges started, whirring up, across 
sunk fences, and under gloomy fir-plantations, 
till at last we came out opposite the manor- 
house. It looked just the same as in old times, 
save that there were no peacocks on the terrace, 
and the swans now never came near the house— 
no one fed or noticed them. 

‘*Martha, do you see that light in my win- 
dow? Oh my poor boy!” 

She gasped, struggled for breath, leaned on 
my arm a minute, and then went steadily up, 
and rang the hall-bell. 

**T believe there is a new servant; he may 
not know you, Mrs. Rochdale,” I said, to pre- 
pare her. 


But she needed no preparation. She asked 
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in the quietest way—as if paying an ordinary 
call—for ‘* Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale.” 

‘« Mistress is gone to lie down, ma’am. Mas- 
ter was worse, and she was up all night with 
him. But he is better again to-day, thank the 
Lord!” 

The man seemed really affected, as though 
both ‘‘ master” and ‘‘ mistress” were seryed with 
truer than lip-service. 

“*] will wait to see Mrs. Lemuel,” said Mrs. 
Rochdale, walking right into the library. 

The man followed, asking respectfully what 
name he should say. 

“‘ Merely a lady.” 

We waited about a quarter of an hour. Then 
Mrs. Lemuel appeared—somewhat fluttered— 
looking, in spite of her handsome dress, a great 
deal shyer and more modest than the girl Nancy 
Hine. 

‘‘T beg pardon, ma’am, for keeping you wait- 
ing; Iwas with my husband. Perhaps you're a 
stranger, and don’t know how ill he has been. 
I beg your pardon.” 

Mrs. Rochdale put back her vail, and Mrs. 
Lemuel seemed as if, in common phrase, she 
could have ‘‘ dropped through the floor.” 

‘‘T dare say you are surprised to see me here,” 
the elder lady began; ‘‘still, you will well im- 
agine, a mother—” She broke down. It was 
some moments before she could command her- 
self to say, in broken accents, ‘‘I want to see— 
my son.” 

‘*That you shall, with pleasure, Mrs, Roch- 
dale,” said Nancy, earnestly, ‘‘I thought once 
of sending for you; but—” 

The other made some gesture to indicate that 
she was not equal to conversation, and hastily 
moved up stairs, Nancy following. At the 
chamber door, however, Nancy interrupted 
her: 

‘Stop one minute, please. He has been so 
very ill; do let me tell him first, just to pre- 
pare—” 

‘“‘He is my son—my own son, You need not 
be afraid,” said Mrs. Rochdale, in tones of 
which I know not whether bitterness or keen 
anguish was uppermost. She pushed by the 
wife, and went in. 

We heard a faint cry, ‘‘ Oh, mother—my dear 
mother!” and a loud sob—that was all. 

Mrs. Lemuel shut the door, and sat down on 
the floor outside, in tears, I forgot she had 
been Nancy Hine, and wept with her. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Rochdale came 
out of her son’s room. No one interrupted them, 
not even the wife. Mrs. Lemuel kept restlessly 
moving about the house—sometimes sitting 
down to talk familiarly with me, then recollect- 
ing herself and resuming her dignity. She was 
much improved. Her manners and her mode 
of speaking had become more refined. It was 
evident, too, that her mind had been a good 
deal cultivated, and that report had not lied 
when it avouched, sarcastically, that the squire 
had left off educating his dogs, and taken to ed- 
ucating his wife. If so, she certainly did her 

Vor, XTV.—No, 80.—P 


|master credit. But Nancy Hine was always 
considered a “ bright” girl. 

Awkward she was still—large and gauche and 
under-bred—wanting in that simple self-posses- 
| sion which needs no advantages of dress or for- 
mality of manner to confirm the obvious fact of 
jinnate ‘“ladyhood.” But there was nothing 
coarse or repulsive about her—nothing that 
would strike one as springing from that internal 
and ineradicable ‘‘ vulgarity,” which, being in 
the nature as much as in the bringing-up, no 
education or external refinement of manner can 
ever wholly conceal. 

I have seen more than one “lady,” of unde- 
niable birth and rearing, who was a great deal 
more ‘‘ vulgar” than Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale. 

We were sitting by the dining-room fire. 
Servants came, doing the day’s mechanical sery- 
ice, and brought in the tray. 

Mrs. Lemuel began to fidget abont. 

**Do you think, Miss Martha, she will stay 
and take some supper? ‘Vould she like to re- 
main the night here? Ought I not to order a 
room to be got ready ?” 

But I could not answer for any of Mrs. Roch- 
dale’s movements. 

In process of time she came down, looking 
calm and happy—oh, inconceivably happy !— 
scarcely happier, I doubt, even when, twenty- 
seven years ago, she had received her new-born 
son into her bosom—her son, now born again to 
her in reconciliation and love. She even said, 
with a gentle smile, to her son’s wife, 

‘*T think he wants you. Suppose you were 
to go up stairs ?” 

Nancy fied like lightning. 

‘* He says,” murmured Mrs. Rochdale, look- 
ing at the fire, ‘‘ that she has been a good wife 
to him.” 

‘She is much improved in many ways.” 

‘** Most likely. My son’s wife could not fail 
of that,” returned Mrs. Rochdale, with a certain 
air that forbade all further criticism on Nancy. 
She evidently was to be viewed entirely as ‘“‘ my 
son’s wife.” 

Mrs. Lemuel returned. She looked as if she 
had been crying. Her manner toward her 
mother-in-law was a mixture of gratitude and 
pleasure, 

“*My husband says, since you will not stay 
the night, he hopes you will take supper here, 
and return in the carriage.” 

‘Thank you; certainly.” And Mrs. Roch- 
dale sat down—unwittingly, perhaps—in her 
own familiar chair, by the bright hearth. Sev- 
eral times she sighed; but the happy look nevy- 
eraltered. And now, wholly and forever, passed 
away that sorrowful look of seeking for some- 
thing never found. It was found. 

I think a mother, entirely and eternally sure 
of her son’s perfect reverence and love, need not 
be jealous of any other love, not even for a wife. 
There is, in every good man’s heart, a sublime 
strength and purity of attachment which he nev- 





er does feel, never can feel, for any woman on 
earth except his mother. 
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Supper was served; Mrs. Lemuel half-ad- 
vanced to her usual place, then drew back, with 
a deprecating glance. 

But Mrs. Rochdale quietly seated herself in 
the guest’s seat at the side, leaving her son’s 
wife to take the position of mistress and hostess 
at the head of the board. 

Perhaps it was I only who felt a choking pang 
of regret and humiliation at seeing my dear, nay, 
noble Mrs. Rochdale, sitting at the same table 
with Nancy Hine. 

After that Sunday the mother went every 
day to see her son. This event was the talk 
of the whole village: some worthy souls were 
glad; but I think the generality were rather 
shocked at the reconciliation. They ‘‘ always 
thought Mrs. Rochdale had more spirit ;” ‘‘ won- 
dered she could have let herself down.” ‘‘ But, 
of course, it was only on account of his illness.” 
‘*She might choose to be ‘on terms’ with her 
son, but it was quite impossible she could ever 
take up with Nancy Hine.” 

In that last sentiment I agreed. But then 
the gossips did not know that there was a great 
and a daily-increasing difference between Mrs. 
Lemuel Rochdale and ‘‘ Nancy Hine.” 

I have stated my creed, as it was Mrs. Roch- 
dale’s, that lowness of birth does not necessarily 
constitute a low marriage. Also, that popular 
opinion was rather unjust to the baker’s daugh- 
ter. Doubtless she was a clever, ambitious girl, 
anxious to raise herself, and glad enough to do 
so by marrying the squire. But I believe that 
she was a virtuous, and not unscrupulous girl, 
and I firmly believe she loved him. Once mar- 
ried, she tried to raise herself so as to be worthy 
of her station ; to keep and to deserve her hus- 
band’s affection. That which would have made 
a woman of a meaner nature insufferably proud, 
only made Nancy humble. Not that she abated 
one jot of her self-respect—for she was a high- 
spirited creature—but she had sense enough to 
see that the truest self-respect lies, not in exact- 
ing honor which is undeserved, but in striving 
to attain that worth which receives honor and 
observance as its rightful due. 

From this quality in her probably grew the 
undoubted fact of her great influence over her 
husband. Also because, to tell the truth—(I 
would not for worlds Mrs. Rochdale should read 
this page)—Nancy was of a stronger nature than 
he. Mild-tempered, lazy, and kind, it was easier 
to him to be ruled than to rule, provided he 
knew nothing about it. This was why the gen- 
tle Celandine could not retain the love which 
Daniel Hine’s energetic daughter won and was 
never likely to lose, 

Mrs. Rochdale said to me, when for some 
weeks she had observed narrowly the ways of 
her son’s household, ‘‘I think he is not unhap- 
py. It might have been worse.” 

Thenceforward the gentry around Thorpe 
were shocked and “really quite amazed” every 
week of their lives. First, that poor Mr. Roch- 
dale, looking very ill, but thoroughly content, 
was seen driving out with his mother by his side, 





and his wife, in her most objectionable and taste- 
less bonnet, sitting opposite. Second, that the 
two ladies, elder and younger, were several 
times seen driving out together—only they two, 
alone! Thorpe could scarcely believe this, even 
on the evidence of its own eyes. Thirdly, that 
on Christmas-day Mrs. Rochdale was observed 
in her*old place in the manor-house pew; and 
when her son and his wife came in, she actually 
smiled! 

After that every body gave up the relenting 
mother-in-law as a lost woman! 

Three months slipped away. It was the sea- 
son when most of our county families were in 
town. When they gradually returned, the as- 
tounding truth was revealed concerning Mrs. 
Rochdale and her son. Some were greatly scan- 
dalized, some pitied the weakness of mothers, 
but thought that as she was now growing old, 
forgiveness was excusable. 

‘* But, of course, she can never expect vs to 
visit Mrs. Lemuel ?” 

‘*T am afraid not,” was the rector’s wife's 
mild remark. ‘* Mrs. Rochdale is unlike most 
ladies ; she is not only a gentlewoman, but a 
Christian.” 

Yet it was observable that the tide of feeling 
against the squire’s ‘‘low” wife ebbed day by 
day. First, some kindly stranger noticed pub- 
licly that she was ‘‘extremely good-looking ;” 
to confirm which, by some lucky chance, poor 
Nancy grew much thinner, probably with the 
daily walks to and from Mrs. Rochdale’s resi- 
dence. Wild reports flew abroad that the squire’s 
mother, without doubt one of the most accom- 
plished and well-read women of her generation, 
was actually engaged in ‘‘ improving the mind” 
of her daughter-in-law ! 

That some strong influence was at work be- 
came evident in the daily change creeping over 
Mrs. Lemuel. Her manners grew quieter, gen- 
tler; her voice took a softer tone ; even her at- 
tire, down, or rather up, to the much-abused 
bonnets, was subdued to colors suitable for her 
large and showy person. One day a second 
stranger actually asked ‘‘ Who was that distinguc- 
looking woman ?” and was coughed down. But 
the effect of the comment remained. 

Gradually the point at issue slightly changed; 
and the question became, 

“T wonder whether Mrs. Rochdale expects 
us to visit Mrs. Lemuel ?” 

But Mrs. Rochdale, though, of course, she 
knew all about it—for every body knew every 
thing in our village—never vouchsafed the slight- 
est hint one way or the other as to her expecta- 
tions. 

Nevertheless the difficulty increased daily, 
especially as the squire’s mother had been long 
the object of universal respect and attention from 
her neighbors. The question, ‘To visit or not 
to visit?” was mooted and canvassed far and 
wide. Mrs. Rochdale’s example was strong ; 
yet the “‘county people” had the prejudices of 
their class, and most ef them had warmly re- 
garded poor Celandine Childe. 
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I have hitherto not said a word of Miss Childe. 
She was still abroad. But though Mrs. Roch- 
dale rarely alluded to her, I often noticed how 
her eyes would brighten at sight of letters in the 
delicate handwriting I knew so well. The strong 
attachment between these two nothing had pow- 
er to break. 

One day she sat poring long over one of Cel- 
andine’s letters, and many times took off her 
glasses—alas! as I said, Mrs. Rochdale was an 
old lady now—to wipe the dews from them. At 
length she called, in a clear voice, ‘* Martha !” 
and I found her standing by the mirror smiling. 

‘¢ Martha, I am going to a wedding!” 

‘Indeed! Whose, madam ?” 

‘‘Miss Childe’s. She is to be married next 
week.” 

‘*To whom?” I cried, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment. 

“Do you remember Mr. Sinclair?” 

I did. He was the rector of Ashen Dale. 
One of the many suitors whom, years ago, pop- 
ular report had given to Miss Childe. 

‘Was that really the case, Mrs. Rochdale ?” 

“Yes. Afterward he became, and has been 
ever since, her truest, tenderest, most faithful 

Now—” 

Mrs. Rochdale sat down, still smiling, but 
sighing also. I too felt a certain pang, for which 
I blamed myself the moment after, to think that 
love can ever die and be buried. Yet surely 
the Maker of the human heart knows it best. 
One thing I know, and perhaps it would account 
for a great deal, that the Lemuel of Celandine’s 
love was not, never had been, the real Lemuel 
Rochdale. Still— 

Something in my looks betrayed me ; for Mrs. 
Rochdale, turning round, said decisively, 

‘*Martha, I am very glad of this marriage, 
deeply and entirely glad. She will be happy— 
my poor Celandine !” 

And happy she always has been, I believe. 

After Mrs. Rochdale’s return from the wed- 
ding, she one day sent for me. 

‘*Martha”—and an amused smile about her 
mouth reminded me of our lady of the manor in 
her young days—‘‘I am going to astonish the 
village. I intend giving a dinner-party. Will 
you write the invitations ?” 

They were, without exception, to the ‘* best” 
families of our neighborhood. Literally the best 
—the worthiest; people, like Mrs. Rochdale 
herself, to whom “ position” was a mere cloth- 
ing, used or not used, never concealing or meant 
to conceal the honest form beneath, the common 
humanity that we all owe alike to father Adam 
and mother Eve. People who had no need to 
stickle for the rank that was their birth-right, the 
honor that was their due; whose blood was so 
thoroughly ‘‘ gentle,” that it inclined them to 
gentle manners and gentle deeds. Of such— 
and there are not a few throughout our English 
land—of such are the true aristocracy. 

All Thorpe was on the gui vive respecting this 
wonderful dinner-party, for hitherto—gossip said 
because she could, of course, have no gentleman 


at the head of her table—Mrs. Rochdale had ab- 
stained from any thing of the kind. Now, 
would her son really take his rightful place at 
the entertainment? and if so, what was to be 
done with his wife? Could our “best” fam- 
ilies, much as they esteemed Mrs. Rochdale, 
ever, under any possible circumstances, be ex- 
pected to meet the former Nancy Hine? 

I need not say how the whole question served 
for a week’s wonder; and how every body knew 
every other body’s thoughts and intentions a 
great deal better than ‘other bodies” them- 
selves. Half the village was out at door or win- 
dow, when on this memorable afternoon the sev- 
eral carriages were seen driving up to Mrs. Roch- 
dale’s house. 

Within, we were quiet enough. She had few 
preparations—she always lived in simple ele- 
gance. Even on this grand occasion she only 
gave what cheer her means could afford, nothing 
more. Show was needless, for every guest was 
not a mere acquaintance, but a fricad. 

Dressed richly, and with special care—how 
well I remembered, that is, if I had dared to 
remember, another similar toilet !—Mrs. Roch- 
dale sat in her chamber. Not until the visitors 
were all assembled did she descend to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Entering there—she did not enter alone; on 
her arm was a lady, about thirty; large and 
handsome in figure; plainly, but most becom- 
ingly attired—a lady, to whose manners or ap- 
pearance none could have taken the slightest 
exception, and on whom any stranger’s most 
likely comment would have been, ‘‘ What a fine- 
looking woman! but so quiet.” 

This lady Mrs. Rochdale at once presented to 
the guests, with a simple, unimpressive quiet- 
ness, which was the most impressive effect she 
could have made : 

**My daughter, Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale.” 

In a week ‘‘ every body” visited at the manor- 
house. 

* * * * * * 

Perhaps I ought to end this history by de- 
scribing the elder and younger Mrs. Rochdale as 
henceforward united in the closest sympathy and 
tenderest affection. It was not so: it would 
have been unnatural—nay, impossible. The 
difference of education, habits, character, was 
too great ever to be wholly removed. But the 
mother and daughter-in-law maintain a sociable 
intercourse, even a certain amount of kindly re- 
gard, based on one safe point of union, where 
the strongest attachment of both converges and 
mingles. Perhaps, as those blest with supera- 
bundance of faithful love often end by deserv- 
ing it, Mr. Rochdale may grow worthy, not 
only of his wife, but of his mother, in time. 

Mrs. Rochdale is quite an old lady now. You 
rarely meet her beyond the lane where her small 
house stands; which she occupies still, and ob- 
stinately refuses to leave. But, meeting her, 
you could not help turning back for another 
glance at her slow, stately walk, and her ineffa- 





bly-beautiful smile—a smile which, to a certain- 
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ty, would rest on the gentleman upon whose arm | ping! That Charley! how he bobbed in and 
she always leans, and whose horse is seen daily | bobbed out—stopping now at this winduow—then 
at her gate, with a persistency equal to that of | in the middle of the pavement to admire “a no- 
@ young man going a-courting. For people say | ble span of horses”—then to be jostled, pushed 
in our village that the squire, with all his known | here, then there, while they laughed till they 
affection for his good wife, is as attentive as any | cried at a monkey which an organ-grinder was 
lover to his beloved old mother, who has been | carrying about! And I, as bad as they, was 
such a devoted mother to him. equally amused at the cunning creature till, on 
One want exists at the manor-house—there _ looking up, I saw two gentlemen apparently en- 
are no children. For some things this is as| joying our verdancy as much as we did the 
well; and yet I know not. However, so it is; | wonderful tricks of the monkey. At last we 
and since it is, it must be right to be. When tore ourselves away. Poor rustics, we do not 
this generation dies out, probably the next will | see a monkey every day! 
altogether have forgotten the fact, that the last | Who should I see coming out of a store but 
Mr. Rochdale made what society ignominiously | Mrs. W , as usual charmingly dressed. She 
terms ‘‘a low marriage.” | looked me full in the face and her eyes fell, 
| while I was on the point of rushing up to her 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A | with open arms. Simpleton that I am, to for- 
STATESMAN, | get we have lost so much money in these com- 
FROM THE DIARY OF A LADY. | mercial bouleversements as to be obliged to retire 
Ave. 7, 183-: Past 10,r.a. | to the country to economize. Besides, how 
AM very weary, but I must write out the in- | could she speak to me at that time of day in 
cidents of this day while fresh upon my | Broadway ?—me, little rustic, in my black silk 
memory. What a pleasant one, what a mem-| | dress, plain straw bonnet, and simple black 
orable day it has been to me! The boys de-| scarf. To be sure, I had neat gloves and boots 
served it well; how beautifully they acquitted) on: more than she had, with all her finery. 
themselves at the examination of the Grammar | She never was complete in the fullest dress ; 
School, and how admirably they spoke in the | always something wanting. Fool that I was, 
evening. Fred so calm, self-possessed, and gen- | to feel such a heartache because I was not re- 
tlemanly ; Charley so bright and buoyant—so | membered bya fashionable woman. How could 
full of fun; how his eyes sparkled and told the | I expect her to remember that my house had 





humor in his speech long before he pronounced | been open to her at all hours; how she had 
the words! walked in and out, drinking and eating, and 


But let me begin at the beginning. We rose | using my carriage as if it had been her own. 
at the break of day. Honney and I washed | |'To be sure she wrote me a long note after we 
and dressed them nicely, Every thing, even to| went to the country to ask how large a house 
the little linen gloves that Charley hates 80 | we had; what sort of company, rides, walks, and 
much, was complete. Then we sent them to/| all that. But when I answered that our house 
breakfast while I made my toilet. was a cottage, pleasant and roomy, but with no 

I had just finished my cup of coffee when the | spare bedrooms; that I had too much to do at 
omnibus came for us, and we left the cottage | home to be able to judge of the society about 
as quiet as if no one had risen; for every mem-| me; that I was busy preparing my henery, I 
ber of the household would slumber long after| never heard from her again. Heigh-ho, it is 
we came away except Honney. She, I believe, | sad to be forgotten thus! One’s vanity is not 
never sleeps: always ready, always prompt—| gratified at finding we were valued for our mon- 
bless you, Honney! ey and clothes. ‘Thus I moralized as we went 

We reached the cars in ample time; quite | up Broadway. 
sufficient to enable Charley to get the genealogy| We were going to a toy-shop. Who should 
of a fine brown pup a pleasant-looking farmer | be there but Mrs. C . She was busy select- 
was taking along with him. The man was so| ing some fancy article. I had just received one 
pleased with the little fellow that they chatted | lesson, and I am a very apt scholar. So she 
away the whole distance to Newark, and it was | looked at me as if she had never seen me be- 
quite pathetic to see the farewell between them. | fore in all her life; and I looked as calmly at 
We soon found ourselves at the ever-pleasant, | her. Could she have forgotten that dreary night 
much-beloved Astor. There we found cousin} when her savage drunken husband turned her 
Jamie, Mr. J , and Judge B——. They | into the street, and she took refuge with me; 
welcomed me to the city once more; admired | and how I wept for her mortification, and took 
my boys greatly. Wasn't I happy? But, poor | her down to the boat at early dawn, loaning her 
rustic that I am, I could not enjoy their con-| money to get her off to her friends at Philadel- 
versation, the noise was so great, the confusion | phia before the Uppertendom could get hold of 
so intolerable. Who would believe one could} the circumstance? As we anticipated, we mys- 
become so truly uncitified in eighteen short | tified them all until a peace was patched up. 
months? Well, perhaps she does right not to remember 

I absolutely trembled when I found myself | such disagreeable contretemps; but I could nev- 
once more in Broadway, but I soon got into the | er have overlooked such acts of kindness. Hap- 
vottex, and whirled on like the rest. Such shop-| py those who can wipe eff their memories as a 
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school-boy does his slate! I wonder if their con- | from their softened shadows in the calm blue 
sciences are as tractable ! | waters. 

She was looking at a box of games—the very | Long we walked, and looked, and took in the 
thing we had come after, and the last one in the beautiful scene for memory to paint; at least 
store. However, I said nothing, while Charley | for me, for many a day when probably I may be 
selected his marbles—those many-colored a/- | making bread or feeding chickens. Well! sup- 
leys; Fred took a top, and his share of “these | pose it does intrude—what then? It would be 
beauties ;” and I chose a light carriage-whip | more beautiful from the contrast to the employ- 
which I shall want for use when we drive into| ment. What a fool I am to think so repining- 
town. Charley “‘could carry it finely,” he said. | ly of matters and things! When I lived in the 
Then we must get a small china tea set for Dol- | city I thought it vulgar to be seen on the Bat- 
ly’s “‘ tea fights,” the commission from .fe little ‘tery; and now, because my eyes are open to 
girls. All this while Mrs. C—— lingered over | the exquisite charms of nature, I hate to con- 
the box, but in truth watching me. At last she | fess to myself that I am wiser and happier for it. 


said—in her deprecating tone of voice— 

“Oh, Mr. Bonfanti, you ask too much for 
this box. I positively can not take it;” and she 
pushed the box away. : 

“T'll take it, if you please,’Mr. Bonfanti,” 
said I, laying the full price down. 

He wrapped it up, and as we left the store, 
Fred whispered, ‘‘Oh, mamma, how very angry 
that lady looked !” 

It seemed that I was doomed to be “cut” on 
all sides this day. Rose Y passed by just 
as we left the store; but her vail required fixing 
when she saw me. I don’t wonder at that, for 
her father caused my husband to lose ten thou- 
sand dollars. He failed; so did we. He still 
lives in great style in his up-town house, and 
we in a cottage in the country, having given up 
every thing to pay our debts. I wonder how 
she would act if I reminded her that she never 
repaid me the advance I made to enable her to 
settle her bill at Newport summer before last. 
I'll write to her to-morrow just for the fun of 
the thing. Goldsmith says, ‘‘If you can con- 
fess your poverty the severity of the sting is 
partly removed.” I'll try the prescription. I 
was rich then, and had money to loan; now it 
is supposed, and rightly too, that there is no- 
thing more to be got out of us. ‘* N’importe,” 
said I; ‘‘money never gave me happiness. Ad- 
versity, like the venomous toad, has a jewel in 
her head,” and I have learned many excellent 
lessons by its light, for which I am very thank- 
ful, so I will not look again at any one as I walk 
this day, and I shall prevent them from com- 
promising themselves. 

We then went into a book-store; bought the 
Arabian Nights, and a book of fairy tales for 
the long winter evenings; then to the dry-goods 
stores for tapes, needles, cotton, etc. [See Ex- 
pense-book.] We then returned to the Astor 








and lunched. How could we leave the city 
without going down to the Battery? What would 
people do without that most beautiful of walks? | 
All the up-town parks in the world could never | 
equal it. How crowded it was with such hand- | 
somely-dressed people! The bay, the shores, 
the dancing sunbeams through the glorious | 
trees; the steamboats; the ships of the line; | 
the small craft, like sea-gulls flitting here and 
there. Qh, it was surpassingly beautiful! The 
day, too—so cool for August; one of those | 
days when one might paint earth and sky 


Heigh-ho! we are strangely made. 

We walked down leisurely to the boat for 
Jersey City. What a number of bundles we 
had, to be sure! I never could have believed 
it till they were collected; but by filling my 
pocket, the boys’ pockets and their hats, and 
dividing the parcels between us, we got along 
nicely. I really would have pardoned any of 
the upper ten for not acknowledging me as we 
went down to the boat. I looked very like “‘a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water” with my 
arms full—but they were all paid for: that was 
something ! 

Early as it was, the boat was nearly full. 
However, we got seats. At the end of the bench 
nearest to Charley sat a very fine-looking—real- 
ly very handsome—gentleman, reading a news- 
paper. I thought I had time to take a peep at 
Jane’s letter. If I had had it on the Battery, 
what a nice place it would have been to have 
read about the Tuileries and Paris; but I re- 
ceived it after our return to the Astor. I 
thought, ‘‘ Now I'll just take a peep.” It was 
five minutes to the starting-time. I had reach- 
ed the bottom of the page. She was telling me 
of the annoyances she had with the crabbed old 
man, her husband. ‘‘That’s for marrying for 
money.” 

I looked up, and Master Charley was off. 
‘Fred, where’s your brother?” said I. How 
could Fred know? He was deep in one of the 
‘* Nights”—he was far away in Araby the Blest. 
‘** Now,” said I, ‘‘you must mind the bundles 
while I go and hunt him up.” After pushing 
and ‘‘ Please, ma’am-ing,” and “Thank you, Sir- 
ing” through the crowd, I found the chap perched 
up on somebody’s carriage that was going over 
in the boat, and trying the efficacy of the new 
carriage-whip. I coaxed him down, and got 
him safely back, and placed myself between him 
and Fred, and resumed my letter. Jane gets 
the value of the postage in writing, if nothing 
else. 

‘*Mamma! mamma!” said Charley, “ this is 
no steamboat; there is not a bit of smoke com- 
ing out of it!” 

‘*No,” said I, ‘‘ it goes by horse-power. Keep 
still, and I'll tell you by-and-by.” 

‘* Horses, mamma! Where are the horses?” 

“Out on deck,” said I. ‘‘ Don’t worry so.” 


Jane was telling me in the letter of a cruel 
piece of scandal about a poor girl, and begging 
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me to contradict it, Ah! Jane, those days are 


gone when a lie, if I could condescend to tell | 


one, was as holy as truth; but now holy truth 
would have to be substantiated by the money- 
bag. A man’s veracity is in ratio to the mon- 
ey he has in bank. When I got to the bottom 
of the page, the little voice had ceased again. 
Charley was off, whip and all. 

‘“* Fred,” said I, ‘do give up your book, and 
attend to these bundles while I hunt up that 
tiresome brother again.” 

By this time we were half across the river. 
There he was, at the door of the horse-track, in 


at the poor horses—no one so important as he! 
two men belonging to the boat standing on each 
side of him, urging him on to torment the poor 
animals. I had a stout battle to get him off, 
and if it had not been for fear of losing the bun- 
dle of mixed candy we were carrying home, he 
would have remained in spite of me. Master 
Charley becomes a sort of a tyrant under such 
circumstances, particularly when a horse is con- 
cerned. However, we got back to our seats, 

‘*Now, Charley,” said I, ‘if you leave me 
again I shall not bring you to the city for many 
months. Keep still: that’s a dear child! Sup- 
pose I have to hunt you up when we get ashore 
we shall lose the cars, and how frightened they 
will be about us at home.” 

**Qh, do let me go back and see the horses 
again! I'll wait for you there,” he pleaded. 


“You could not wait for me; the crowd 
would probably push you overboard, my child. 


Now be a good boy !” 

The fine-looking gentleman was folding up 
his newspaper. 

‘*Madam,” he said, ‘if you will allow me, 
Tll take charge of our little friend to see the 
horses, and will meet you as you leave the boat. 
I'll take great care of him.” 

Before I could answer, Charley had him by 
the hand, and I saw them pushing through the 
crowd as if they had known each other all their 
lives. On stepping ashore they were waiting 
for us. 

‘‘Thank you, Sir,” said I, ‘for your great 
kindness. Now, Charley, take your parcels, and 
let us get into the cars.” 

‘*Permit me,” he said; “I can relieve you 
of a few of them.” 

And he calmly took two of the largest, and 
walked on before us. We followed. ‘‘ Well,” 
thought I, ‘if you are so polite, it will indeed 
assist me;” so we got into the cars. 

Madam,” he said, ‘“‘have you bought your 
tickets ?” 

‘*T always buy the tickets!” answered Char- 
ley. ‘Come, mamma, come!” 

“No, no,” he replied; ‘ you and I will go, 
then, and get the tickets.” 

I watched them to the ticket-office. How 
many bows he received—many gentlemen shak- 
ing him by the hand so respectfully—Who could 
he be? They returned slowly. Two boys were 
finishing a game of marbles. Charley could not 





pass them without trying one of his bright ‘al. 
leys.” So there he stood, looking down upon 
the three boys, as deeply concerned in the game 
as they were, his thumbs in his arm-holes, 
What a very noble-looking man he is! 

** All aboard!” and they entered the cars. 

** Who beat?” asked Fred. 

‘I did,” said Charley ; ‘but I gave the boy 
a green alley: he asked for it.” 

I had kept two seats, for we were not very 
crowded. He gave me the tickets. 

‘Thank you, Sir!” Iexclaimed, ‘TI scarce- 


| ly know how to express to you my gratitude for 
all his glory, cracking the whip, and ‘‘ gee-ing” | 


your kind assistance.” 

‘*None are necessary,” he answered. ‘It is 
quite refreshing to have such a bright, manly 
little companion as this. How old ishe?” ~ 

** He will soon be seven,” I replied. 

‘** He is a noble little fellow!” he said. ‘It 
is a long while since I have watched a game of 
marbles with so much interest. We do, indeed, 
put away childish things as we grow old.” 

‘Just so,” said 1. ‘* What a blessing it 
would be to us if, when we reached our second 
childhood, we could carry the zest for its pleas- 
ures along with its helplessness.” 

I could not avoid looking at a very old ma 
whom a grandchild, apparently, was trying to 
amuse just in front of us. 

‘** How hard the lesson is to learn to know how 
to grow old wisely and gracefully,” he said, and 
seemed to muse for a few moments. ‘‘ You have 
your boys at school somewhere out here, have 
you not? Charley tells me he got his trip to the 
city to-day because he had learned his speech 
so well.” 

“Yes, Sir,” I replied; ‘‘they are at R—— 
Grammar School. It is an excellent ene, being 
kept by a well-educated and able man from 
Edinburgh. Happy for me he is a Scotchman, 
or I fear I should be separated from my boys, 
my husband seems so desirous of sending them 
abroad.” 

‘* Why should you object to that ?” he asked. 

‘*Thave my own ideas about education,” said 
I; ‘‘I think it is as much obtained at the do- 
mestic fireside as in the school-room:; there is 
nothing like the memory of home influences for 
aman. I am a native-born American of the 
old Puritan stock ; so are they, and I should 
like my boys to te happy in every situation in 
which it should please God to place them. To 
obtain that, they must be educated in the coun- 
try where they are likely to live. The hab- 
its, customs, and influences of places have so 
much to do toward reconciling us to our fates 
if they should be adverse.” 

“True; a well-grown tree finds it difficult to 
be reconciled to a fresh soil and atmosphere. 
There is much in what you say, Madam,” he 
replied. 

“If.” I continued, ‘‘there was a probability 
of my boys’ future being for a permanency in 
China, for instance, I would go there with them 
now. If it was to the remotest West, I should 
not lose a day in moving out there. But to me 
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it would be a sad time to leave them to be im- 
pressed with scenes whose colors should not be 
warm home-tints—to have them sent abroad so 
young, and then returned to their home with 
foreign notions and ideas, and feeling a con- 
tempt for their early friends, their country, and 
every thing around them.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ you are right. I have oft- 
en thanked God that I had the memories of 
fond hearts at home to fall back upon when 
mankind have disappointed me.” 

We continued the topic for a short time— 
Charley, in the mean while, was emptying his 
pocket into my lap. 

‘‘ Mamma,” he said, *‘ do you believe, I have 
only one penny left !” 

‘‘How many had you, Charley?” asked the 
gentleman. 

“T had fifty-nine, Sir!” 

‘« How did you get them ?” he asked. 

“I worked for them,” answered Charley, 
‘‘hoeing potatoes and pulling up weeds. Mam- 
ma pays us six cents an hour; but I could never 
work very long; and then, you know, we must 
have luncheon, and I spend most of my pennies 
for cake !” 

‘““Stop, Charley,” said Fred, ‘‘ you meant to 
say molasses candy. We take cake always from 
home.” 

‘‘That’s right, my son,” said the stranger, 
‘“‘be ever exact and particular in all your state- 
ments. Love truth next to your mother.” 

‘*Mamma says,” answered Charley, ‘‘ we 
must love it before father, and mother, and 
all.” 

‘* She is right,” he said. ‘‘ You should love 
her the more for her teaching you such an ex- 
cellent lesson. Now what are you going to do 
with that one penny, Charley ?” 

‘* Spend it as soon as I get a chance,” replied 
Charley. 

How he laughed! After a few moments he 
said, 

‘* Suppose I tell you what I did with a penny 
once, how long I kept it, and what it did for 
me. Shall I tell you?” 

‘*Oh do!” cried both boys. ‘*We do love 
tales so much. Mamma tells us one every 
evening.” 

‘“‘Mamma must have a fertile brain, I’m 
thinking, to find sufficient novelty to amuse the 
minds of two such active fellows as you are,” he 
replied. 

‘*Oh!” said Charley, ‘she tells us she has a 
wind-mill in her head, and can grind a new one 
every time we want one.” 

Then he laughed merrily. ‘‘ But let me go 
on with my story,” he said. ‘I was very small 
then—younger than you are, Charley. I was 
on my way to school one morning when I had 
to pass a field in which a rich farmer who owned 
it was trying to catch a horse. I stood looking 
over the fence, and laughing at the horse’s tricks 
for some time. 

** ¢ Boy,’ said he, ‘if you will catch that horse 
Till pay you.’ 


‘So I put my books down and went to work. 
Round I ran, down there, up here, shook the 
corn, crept up softly, went behind, then before, 
chased him into a corner, and the old man and] 
were then sure we had him; but away he went 
over the fence, and I after him. About a mile 
from where we started two men caught him for 
me, lent me a halter, and I rode him home. 
By this time the morning was gone and I had 
not been to school. 

‘* «Come back,’ said the farmer, ‘ and I'll pay 
you in the afternoon.’ 

**T went on to school. The master asked 
me where I had been playing hookey, and I 
told him about the horse. Then didn’t I ‘catch 
it.” Do you ever ‘catch it,’ Charley ?” 

“IT guess I do!” answered Charley; “but 
Fred don’t often.” 

** Well, I caught it. ‘But never mind,’ said 
I to myself, ‘I shall have some money to buy a 
book.’ I wanted it very muck. I loved hooks 
as much as Fred does. So I dried my eyes. 
We carried our dinners to school, my brother 
and I; but I had no appetite after 1 ‘caught 
Ady 

“Oh!” said Charley, with such an air, ‘I 
don’t mind it so much as that.” 

The gentleman positively shouted, he was so 
much amused. 

“Well,” he continued, wiping his eyes, ‘‘the 
school was out, and we all went our different 
paths home. My brother went with me to the 
old farmer’s; and what do you think he gave 
me? Mind you, I had run all the morning till 
I was almost sick, and had ‘ caught it’ besides, 
Charley ; and he gave me how much, Fred ?” 

‘* A shilling an hour,” answered Fred, in his 
business way. 

‘¢ Five dollars,” said Charley. 

** He gave me one penny, with a hole in it.” 

‘*Oh, the mean old scamp! Didn't you slap 
it into his face ?” asked Charley. 

‘*No, indeed; pennies were not so very plen- 
tiful in my youthful days as to allowthat. I took 
it home and put it away carefully. How long 
do you suppose I was getting pennies together 
to buy that book ?” 

‘*¢ About a month,” said Charley. ‘I could 
make two dollars a month if mamma did not 
count so strictly; but she will have the whole 
hour.” 

‘‘Certainly,” he answered; ‘she is right to 
keep to her bargain. I was just ten years say- 
ing up penny after penny before I could get my 
book. But I got it at last, and you don’t know 
how I valued it: much more than if I had exer- 
cised less self-denial. Many a time I would 
count my pennies, and say, ‘I never shall have 
enough to buy my book. I might as well spend 
this now ;’ but my good angel would say ‘No!’ 
and I would withstand the temptation, and so 
add soon another penny. What book do you 
suppose it was ?” 

‘* A Bible,” said Fred. 

‘‘No, There were always plenty of Bibles 
in our house, thank God !” 
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‘¢ Robinson Crusoe,” said Charley. 

** No,” he answered ; ‘I never had a chance 
of reading Robinson Crusoe till my son and I 
read it together. Books were very scarce when 
I was young. It was a Horace. Do you know 
who Horace was ?” 

‘Yes, Sir,” said Fred, “I do. He was a 
poet, protected by Augustus; he had for friends 
Mecenas, Tibullus, Virgil, and others. He 
was a great man. His Satires are the best of 
his works.” 

**Well done, my little man!” answered the 
gentleman. 

**Pshaw!” said Charley; ‘he did not learn 
that at school. Mamma teaches him all such 
things. That ain’t book learning !” 

How the gentleman laughed. 

**Madam,” he said, ‘‘I congratulate you 
upon the great probability of your pre-eminent 
success in making two good men. Why should 
our men not be great and good with such moth- 
ers? Rome could not boast of such women as 
ours: a few isolated acts do indeed show some 
bright characters. One thing we know; when 
her decline began, the first exhibition of it to 
the world was in the loss of dignity in her wo- 
men. But we—we must be a great nation with 
such women as we have even now in this our 
youth. My mother was a great and a good wo- 
man. Continue, Madam, and reap your re- 
ward.” 

**T accept your compliment,” said I, ‘‘ for the 
rest of my sex; but for myself, I feel that I can 
not yet deserve it, for my experience is young ; 
but as I advance I shall hope to grow wiser.” 

‘* Yes” (he seemed as if speaking to himself), 
“my mother was not highly educated, but she 
had strong excellent sense—she was a good 
woman.” , 

**Looking at you,” I answered, ‘‘I should 
think she was something of a Madame Mere !” 

**You have hit it. And she loved pennies 
as well as the lady you mention, because she 
had been early taught their value by experience. 
But she can not boast of a Bonaparte for a son 
—except in the love I bear her—as great as 
was his for Madame Letitia.” 

** Probably not. But she has a Christian and 
a good man, I am sure, for a son,” said I; “and 
that is better than all the glory and renown.” 

**Oh,” said Charley, ‘‘ I’ve been going sev- 
eral times to ask your name.” 

**Why, Charley !” exclaimed Fred. 
very rude!” 

“True,” he answered; ‘but very honest. 
My name—my name is—Tom Thumb.” 

** More likely,” said Charley, ‘‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer. I shall call you Jack.” 

**Do,” he replied, and laughed most heart- 
ily. ‘I like the name of Jack—it is so inno- 
cent.” 

And thus we chatted away till at last we 
reached our station. John, with the carriage, 
was waiting for us. I delivered to him all our 
numerous parcels, and then turned to our kind 
gentleman, saying, 


** How 





‘You must not allow me to depart without 
knowing to whom I owe so much pleasure for 
such a very pleasant ride, and such great kind- 
ness as you have shown me.” I then gave him 
my card. ‘We reside,” I continued, ‘‘on the 
hill above, in a neat, roomy, and comfortable 
cottage; and if at any time you are passing this 
way, I need not say I should be so very happy 
to offer you some little civility—all we have in 
our power—in return for your exceeding kind- 
ness tous. Fred and Charley, you will thank 
this kind gentleman, I am sure.” 

‘*That we will!” they cried. 
Sir! thank you, Sir!” 

And Charley stepped up and touched his rosy 
lips to his hand. He looked around, and placing 
it on the boy’s head, said, 

‘*Heaven bless you, my boy! Love your 
mother! Madam, you are very kind. I am 
a better and a happier man for this little epi- 
sode in my life. It has done me good. Here 
is my card; and if at a future day I can serve 
you, or either of your boys, call freely upon me. 
This afternoon's ride will not be forgotten, I as- 
sure you.” 

He assisted me into the carriage; the boys 
were there before me. I looked out as we 
started; he smiled and kissed his hand. I 
turned up the card, and there I read 

Dantet WEBSTER. 

I was amazed, astounded. Had I been talk- 
ing so freely and familiarly with this great man 
—one of the master-spirits of the age? I can 
not understand it all now. I tremble now even 
at the idea of it. I can not believe it. AndI 
place the card between these leaves to mark 
this ‘‘ white day,” this eventful day in my event- 
ful life, and now to bed.... 

Nearly six years after this there is another 
entry: 

I saw Mr. Webster to-day for a moment, 
he was busy helping a poor woman at the cor- 
ner of Maiden Lane and Broadway. A dray 
had knocked over her whole stock in trade, 
in apples, cookies, etc., etc. I saw him place 
some money in her hand. He is a good man; 
he deserves to be President. Democrat as I 
am, I should like to see him at the White House. 
With women, in such instances, it is Men, and 
not Measures. But he is a good and noble- 


“Thank you, 


Another entry : 

July, 185-. ‘‘Do you remember this card, 
mamma?” said Charley to-day—‘‘ Daniel Web- 
ster’s—I have always kept it here as a talisman 
in my pocket-book. I am the only Whig our 
family ever knew. One year more and some 
few months I shall be old enough to vote the 
Whig ticket. I shall do it in memory of that 
great man. His heart was broken from the in- 
gratitude of his party. He was offered up as a 
sacrifice to party spirit by his friends. May 
they never repent it! What a pleasant ride that 
was! It is like a dream with the silver wings 
of angels fanning over me when I think of it— 
young as I was! 
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One month later that beautiful young head 
was pillowed in his Western grave. The prom- 
ise of a glorious manhood was almost accomplish- 
ed. ‘Talents, goodness, the noblest heart and 
warmest affections, had faded out far away from 
his home—gone forever—glead among strangers. 
The relentless grave has closed upon him, and 
the moss waves silently over the resting-place 
of so much beauty and excellence. If spirits 
know each other in a better land, what a meet- 
ing was there between two such “just men made 
perfect |” 

Alas! the poor mother: 


“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 





STARLIGHT ON BETHLEHEM. 
“TOW, Miriam, now for Bethlehem! Give 

the chestnut the rein, and shake off the 
dust of Jerusalem from your feet and garments. 
Hey, Whitely, touch up the gray horse!” And 
we went like the wind out of the Jaffa gate, 
right under the tower of Herod, and so down 
into the valley of the sons of Hinnom. 

It was a tremendous pace for that steep de- 
scent; but we had learned lessons in horseman- 
ship in Syria, and my broad-breasted Moham- 
med went down the descent with long plunges, 
and, as he crossed the dry bed of the stream, 
lifted his head into the air and shook his flow- 
ing mane, as if he were intoxicated with that 
glorious northwest wind that came down from 
the hills of Ephraim. 

On the table-land beyond the Hill of Evil 
Counsel we found it blowing great guns. My 
bournoose streamed off on the wind, and Miri- 
am’s riding-dress was a flag to leeward. They 
kept up the pace—now the chestnut leading with 
his mistress, now Whitely ahead, and now More- 
right waving his hand in the air as if he carried 
a Bedouin spear, his favorite style of fast riding, 
and one which his horse was, of course, familiar 
with, 

I fell behind at the first, for I had paused a 
moment in the valley to speak to my old friend 
Isaac Rosenstein, who is superintending the 
erection of the Jewish hospital on the hillside, 
which is founded on the bequests of the late 
Judah Touro, and the gifts of American Israel- 
ites—a fact which the English residents in Je- 
rusalem, missionaries and others, seem to be 
ignorant of, since they tell every one that the 
hospital is that of Sir Moses Montefiori, who is 
but the disbursing agent. This needs correc- 
tion. The charities of the American Jews, like 
every thing else American, are noble, and their 
hospital will surpass every thing of the kind in 
Holy Land; and many a worn old son of Jacob, 
seeking the City of David to die, and the valley 
of Jehoshaphat to be buried in, will bless them 
with expiring breath for this great work which 
they are doing so silently. 

When I reached the hill-top I saw the party 
a mile ahead of me, and I spoke to Moham- 
med, 

Some day, my friend, you may mount one 





of those half-breed Arabian horses, and know 
what that means. It is not safe for a stranger 
to speak to one of them. His first motion is a 
long leap, and at the third jump he is at full 
speed. 

““Y’Allah !” 

It is a profane expression; no doubt of it. 
But what is a man to do? The Arabs have 
a way of being profane, and the name of God 
is the most common word in their language. 
When men say the Turks are very reverent, and 
are always saying, ‘‘Please God,” “If God 
will,” ‘“‘In the name of God,” “Bismillah,” 
‘* Mashallah,” and similar expressions, it means 
nothing more nor less than we mean when we 
say of a man that he swears like a trooper. The 
word which answers to the English ‘*Go ahead!” 
the French ‘ Allez!” the Italian “‘ Avanti!” in 
all Oriental countries is ‘‘O God!” or ‘ Y’Al- 
lah!” Still, as I said, it has passed into com- 
mon use precisely as Adieu has with us, and 
one must use it. 

By the time I had thought of half this that I 
have written about the word, the bay horse was 
going over the plain like the gale that followed 
him, and I thundered up alongside of Miriam 
as we came to the slight ascent that approaches 
the convent of Mar Elias. Passing this, in a 
few moments we were approaching a small 
dome, on four-square white walls, that marks a 
spot of deep interest, being the place of which 
the dying father of the sons of Israel spoke: 
**Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan, in 
the way, when yet there was but a little way to 
come unto Ephrath, and I buried here there, in 
the way of Ephrath, the same is Bethlehem.” 

There is no spot of ancient historic interest 
which is better treated than this, nor has there 
been a period in the world’s history, since the 
death of the mother of Joseph and Benjamin, 
when her grave has not been marked with some 
monument, and visited by the devout footsteps 
of grief. Whether the rude pile of stone coy- 
ered with mortar, which stands in the centre of 
the little dome, be or be not the same pile around 
which the descendants of Benjamin, and Ephra- 
im, and Manasseh were accustomed to gather 
in those days when Jerusalem stood in all the 
might and glory of Solomon on the neighboring 
hills, does not now appear, nor does it much 
matter. Enough that here the tents of Jacob 
were pitched, that here Benjamin was born; 
that here, lying on her couch, from which, when 
the curtain was lifted, she could look out on the 
hills that were to witness the greatest glory of 
her children—on the hill that was to witness 
the birth of the Messiah, the King and Saviour 
of the world—the blue eyes of the beloved 
Rachel closed, and her form fell from the clasp- 
ing arms of Jacob. Miriam gathered flowers 
that sprang from her dust, while I wandered 
around among the graves that hedge in the 
dome of Rachel’s tomb, and found one open 
vault, filled with hundreds of skulls and bones, 
whose origin I could neither guess, nor by sub- 
sequent inquiry ascertain. 
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The horses became impatient, and Moham- 
med, who had followed me around among the 
graves like a dog, lifted up his head as a sud- 
dep gust of wind dashed in his face, and start- 
ed off at a furious rate to make the circuit 
of the Kubbet, thereby conveying a hint that 
tt was cold, and one must keep moving to keep 
warm. So we mounted, and ten minutes more 
brought us to the entrance of Bethlehem. 

My friend Pierotti, architect of the Terra 
Santa, to whom I had been indebted for many 
favors in the Holy City, and especially for oppor- 
tunities to examine the architecture of the Holy 
Sepulchre, had given me a very kind letter to 
the Superior of the Latin Convent of the Natiy- 
ity at Bethlehem. But I am convinced it was 
not necessary to insure us a warm and hospita- 
ble reception within the walls of that old build- 
ing. 

They were walls. It was something to have 
such piles of stone between one and the outer 
world. The window-seats, or niches, were ten 
feet deep through the massive piles, but the sun- 
shine stole pleasantly in at them, and lit the 
room, into which we were shown, with a soft red 
flush that made it pleasant and homelike. 

It was a long and lofty chamber, from which 
opened little cells, four feet by seven, with cur- 
tains for doors. Each cell had a delicious bed, 
with white linen, for a sleeping-place. Over the 
end of the room was a large painting, represent- 
ing a king and queen who had made royal gifts 
toward the rebuilding of the convent, and who 
looked down on us in strange old style, as if they 
wondered what barbarian land we came from as 
pilgrims to the birth-place. 

The Franciscan brother who had met us at 
the door placed every thing that the convent 
contained at our disposal, with the usual pro- 
hibition that it was forbidden to ladies to pass 
certain limits in the convent. Beyond these no 
female could go; and having for a little refresh- 
ed ourselves, and drunken sparingly of the wine 
of Bethlehem, we entered the long hall, and 
walked toward the great Church of the Na- 
tivity. 

I will not pause here to discuss the history of 
this church, but will state what are generally 
acknowledged facts. It is one of the few erec- 
tions of the Empress Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine, and a grand old monument of that age 
when Christianity began to take its position as 
the religion of the civilized world. It is built 
in the ordinary form of the Latin cross, the high 
altar being above the transept. This high altar 
covers a grotto in the solid rock on which the 
church is built, to which we descended by a 
stairway on the right of the altar, there being a 
corresponding stairway on the left. The one 
belongs to the Latin, the other to the Greek 
Church, it being impossible for these two 
churches to ascend even the same ladder to 
heaven. 

Within this grotto hang gold and silver lamps, 
shining brilliantly on three spots: one, that 
where Christ was born, the other that where he 





was laid ‘“‘in a manger,” and the third that 
where the worshiping Magi knelt. 

Pardon me if, instead of pausing here to argue 
the matter, I tell you at once that I believe the 
evidence sufficient that this grotto is the identi- 
cal spot in which the Lord was born of a virgin, 
and that I knelt with sincere devotion among a 
score of white-robed children that were chant- 
ing psalms; and, forgetting monks and choir, 
gold adornments, or special localities within the 
cave itself, I was lost in the flood of thought that 
came with that conviction. 

I did not then observe that the cave was filled 
with ornaments of precious workmanship, or 
that pictures hung around it, or that the alleged 
spot of the nativity itself was marked with an 
embossed plate of gold, nor any of the other 
paraphernalia of the grotto. All these were for 
subsequent examination. Enough now that, 
having stood at the grave where he slept, and on 
the Mount of Olives where he ascended, I was 
now on that spot where the sad pilgrimage of the 
Man of Sorrows commenced in humility ; where 
one greater than Solomon was born in a stable, 
in the city of his father David; where the sub- 
lime mystery of God made man had its accom- 
plishment in the person of the child Jesus, 

And now, my friend, as you read thus far, I 
see you laughing at me, and saying that it was 
idle to waste feeling in a place of which so lit- 
tle is known. Wait a while. Do you know 
that the sole argument against this same locali- 
ty which the stoutest anti-tradition and anti- 
holy-place travelers have found—the sole, soli- 
tary argument is, that the evangelist Luke, in 
mentioning that the child was laid in a manger, 
does not say that the manger was in a cave, and 
that such a circumstance is of so great import- 
ance that it can not be supposed he would have 
Omitted it. 

And yet, in reply to this, do you know that 
the evangelist don’t even say it was in a stable, 
nor any thing more than that it was in an eat- 
ing-place of cattle that the child was placed, and 
it may have been in the open air, under the 
blue sky and the vault of heaven, for aught we 
know from Luke; and if this omission proved 
any thing, it would only prove that he was not 
born in any particular place! The argument 
is trivial; and do you know that Justin Mar- 
tyr, who had seen a thousand men that knew 
Christ and knew his history, wrote within a hun- 
dred years after the Lord’s crucifixion, when the 
sublime history of his birth and life and death and 
resurrection and ascension was in the mouths 
of all the wondering world, writes that the birth 
of Christ occurred in a grotto near Bethlehem ; 
and that, a short time later, Jerome lived and 
died within a hundred feet of the grotto, and 
prayed in it and wrote of it; and that it has 
been under Christian protection, covered by this 
same church, whose pillars stand as they stood 
then, even to this day? Why, the evidence is 
better than it is of nine out of ten localities that 
we doubt nothing about. 

It was strange to be waited on that night by 
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long-robed Franciscans; to have your toast 
handed you by a cowled brother, and your wine 
poured out by a venerable-looking priest, and 
your candles lit by a reverend Father. 

Let ,ve tell you there might be colder and 
less cozy places than that same guest-chamber 
in the old convent of the Nativity after the din- 
ner was cleared away. 

There was little Miriam in a corner of the 
divan, with a pile of cushions around her, rest- 
ing most pleasantly. There was Whitely, mak- 
ing magnificent strides up and down the room, 
and expressing his constant wonderment at the 
thickness of the walls. There was Moreright 
rolling a cigarette of his favorite Stamboul to- 
bacco, of which he smoked regularly one after 
dinner, and no more; and there was your black- 
bearded friend with his chibouk, filling the air 
with fragrant Latakca, while, through the clouds 
that surrounded him, he discoursed somewhat 
on this wise : 

‘“‘Ah! Miriam, if I lived in Bethlehem it 
should be a Christmas-day the whole year round, 
and life one long Christmas carol. I would have 
feasts in the day and songs in the night, and I 
would keep the birth-night three hundred times 
ayear. Somehow, here in Bethlehem, I seem 
to remember only Christmas memories, as if on 
Christmas days in other years I had been nearer 
here. Do you remember only the few short 
years ago when blithe and beautiful Jessie 
Cc sang the carols with us? and now— 
there are voices among the Seraphim not more 
musical than her voice was then; and what must 
it be now that she is there! There! Where? 
Close above us. If there be a place where the 
heavens are nearer earth than elsewhere, it is 
here, above the Birth-place and the Sepulchre. 
And—hush a moment, Whitely; for Heaven’s 
sake stop that heavy tread one instant! I 
heard a voice outside the convent walls.” 

“You did, did you? Why, Brahim Effendi, 
those walls are twelve feet thick.” 

‘*Pshaw, man! the voice I heard sounds 
through six feet of earth and violets, and it is 
no louder than the rustle of the grass on her 
grave, and yet I tell you I heard it from the 
land of sunset—our land, my friend—our own 
old home.” 

“The Effendi is a little crazy to-night,” said 
Whitely, turning to Moreright, and pausing in 
his walk. 

** She lived to see just fourteen summers, and 
then—What then? Why, then she came to 
Bethlehem—don’t interrupt me, Miriam! She 
died on Christmas-night. I remember it as if 
it were last night. The mdbn on the snow, the 
snow on the hills, the blue sky over them all. 
And she lay in her little bed, and her long yel- 
low hair—golden as the golden sand of Sahara 
—streamed down the white pillow, and her 
bright blue eyes were closed, and her thin white 
hands were clasped together on her breast; her 
gentle breast, that never heaved a sigh, now 
breathing gently, and as peacefully as if already 
she were in the atmosphere of heaven. Once, 





when the curls of gold trembled on the pillow, I 
believed for the instant that the winds that blow 
over those hills of God were among the tresses, 
and fanning her forehead. Once, as I pressed 
my forehead to the cold window pane, and 
looked out on the night and stars, I believed 
that I saw the white-robed host approaching; 
and once when Philip—who had loved her as 
his own child—stooped over her, and she opened 
her blue eyes and smiled, then I believed—nay, 
I knew, and it was so—that she saw nothing on 
earth—nothing but the ineffable countenance of 
the Saviour. Yes, she was gone! and where, 
where would the free soul of the beloved child, 
who all her life had so loved the story of Beth- 
lehem, go first from his presence but to the cra- 
dle and the cross ?” 

“Ts it all true, Miriam, that he is talking 
about ?” 

‘**T believe it is; and do you remember that, 
at this time two years ago, C ’s little Julia 
was lying even so, and—what day did she 
die?” 

‘* March 5, 1854; and this is March 7, 1856. 
Ah, how pleasant, after all, is the memory of 
that beloved child! And though her voice is 
not to be heard any more here—though her fair 
brow is not again to be uncovered on earth—I 
can weep now as I say it—yet, oh friends of 
mine! this same city of Bethlehem is the place 
to remember that He who was a little child bade 
children come to Him, and that the jewels of 
his crown will be their radiant souls. Yea, I 
thank God—though it be in tears and pains—I 
thank God that he gave her to us, and that she 
died. Died! Can I say that here? Why 
Bethlehem is the birth-place of the race of man. 
Here he who dies in India or America is born 
to immortality. The child that we thought dead 
in the valley of the Susquehanna was born that 
night in Bethlehem of Judea—born in the king- 
dom of the mighty Son of David. Whitely, 
light that candle, will you? I’ve an idea that 
all the holy Fathers are as sound asleep in the 
convent by this time as Jerome himself, and I 
propose finding my way to the roof of the con- 
vent. I marked the passages before dark, and 
I wish to see the starlight on Bethlehem. Will 
you go with me?” 

** Certainly we will.” 

I can not attempt to describe the labyrinthine 
passages of the old building. It was a walk of 
an eighth or a quarter of a mile to reach the ter- 
raced roof, and on the way we woke the light 
slumbers of two of the Fathers, who put their 
shaven heads out of the doors of their cells, and 
muttered what we took for blessings, whether 
they were so intended or not. 

That hour wasa life-time. Go out in the star- 
light of a Christmas-night at home, my friend, 
and look up at the stars, and try to realize some 
of my feelings in the starlight of Bethlehem. I 
lay down on the roof and gathered my bournoose 
about me, for the wind was not yet gone down, 
and I hid my face from my companions while I 
looked up. 
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And then, then—deride if you will, oh friend 
of mine !—laugh if you dare, oh miserable unbe- 
liever!—then, in the high arches of heaven, I 
heard the echo of the morning song sounding 
down the ages. And among the voices of the 
sons of God I caught that distant wail that alone 
interrupted the universal joy, mourning that the 
Son of God must die for that creation. And 
next, as I lay and listened, I heard the un- 
speakable melody of the angels that woke the 
shepherds over on yonder hill; and as I lay 
there, that sound—a sound as of the hosts that 
are around the white throne—went up into the 
sky, and died away among the stars. It died 
away, but still I heard another sound—a faint, far 
sound—that thrilled through my heart and my 
brain as did not the songs of the new creation, 
nor even the angels’ voices. 

When I was a boy—I, whose far-wandering 
feet had pressed the holy soil of Canaan, and 
had brought me to the plains of Bethlehem 
Ephratah—in my old home, thousands of miles 
away, where the forests waved in the autumn 
winds, and streams dashed with much music of 
water down old rocks, and the oak-tree over the 
house moaned, and the wind soughed through 
the dark pines—when I was a boy, unsullied as 
yet in heart by worldly contacts, uncursed as yet 
by willing sin, I was wont to lie down at even- 
ing, wearied with the long day’s play, and fall 
asleep, lulled by my mother’s voice in one un- 
changing song. For years I fell asleep to that 
music, and the last sound on my waking ears, 
and the sound that hallowed my undisturbed 
slumber, was that sweet voice singing to ‘* Bon- 
nie Doun” the Star of Bethlehem. 

Will you—dare you laugh at me, when I tell 
you that I heard that voice—that song—that 
holy sound, away yonder at Bethlehem, above 
me among the stars? That I shut back the 
memories that crowded to heart and lip, crushed 
down the longing I can not tell of, for the clasp 
of those so beloved arms, and that at length I 
sobbed aloud, and, hiding my face in my bourn- 
oose, I wept as I lay there in the starlight on 
the convent roof. 

Laugh if you will; but know of a surety that 
if I prevail to reach the heaven of our longing 
hopes, among the tempestuous songs of joy that 
roll down the banks of the river of life, I shall 
not find perfect melody till I hear that voice 
and song. 





MY OWN FUNERAL. 
“AJ UNICH !” exclaimed old Mr. G——, as 
we were talking of my recent travels in 
Germany, over the port and walnuts, “‘ah! how 
many a strange memory does that one name call 


up! It was there that life—that is the life of 
eities—first broke upon me in all its brilliant 
hollowness; and yet what dol know? Is there 
more real honesty beside the plow or in the 
vineyard? Well, no matter, man is man all 
the world over, but it was not at Munich that 
I first learned all the treachery of which man 
is capable. It was there that I passed some 





of my happiest hours, and there too that ] 
died.” 

“Died!” I exclaimed, doubtful whether I 
heard aright. 

‘Yes, died,” replied the old gentleman, in a 
calm matter-of-fact tone, so that when I had 
opened my eyes to the full extent allowed by the 
School of Design to depict the passion of won- 
derment, and had asked myself two orthree times 
whether he could possibly mean that he had dyed 
his whiskers there, or had really talked himself 
into such an autobiographical state, that he 
thought it necessary to bring the narrative down 
to his own decease, I came to the conclusion 
that my old friend was doting. 

“*T suppose you speak metaphorically?” I 
suggested. 

‘Not a bit of it. I can understand that you 
should be surprised when I say that I died. But 
it is a fact, literal, positive, and unqualified, at 
least— But, not to spoil a good story, suppose 
I begin at the beginning.” 

Now is it not pleasant to hear an old man talk 
of his youth? Is it not good for us who are en- 
tering on life to learn from one who is leaving 
it? With one foot in the grave, how calm is the 
far view he can take of the days of his strength, 
with all its self-satisfaction, its worldliness, and 
disappointments. How complete is his experi- 
ence—how valuable the lesson long since drawn 
and followed, now recalled and preached. 

So then I listened : 

It is forty years since I went to Munich. I 
was attaché to the embassy of that dear Lord 
E , the most popular, because the most amia- 
ble and liveliest minister that Bavaria has, per- 
haps, ever known. I had been turned out into 
this post from Oxford at one-and-twenty, and 
had not so much as seen a single London season. 
My father’s seat, Eton, and the University was 
all I knew of life, and how little isthat! I can 
say now without vanity, that I was handsome 
and distinguished. Besides this, I was very ar- 
dent and rather romantic, and I had not been 
three months in Munich before I was in love— 
yes, desperately in love, with Ida Von Frank- 
enstein, a young countess with a large fortune, 
and justly the Queen of Beauty in the Bavarian 
capital. 

Ida was not vain, but she was a flirt, and there- 
fore, by a common rule of the heart, when she 
learned from my silent devotion that my attach- 
ment was no mere admiration, of which she had 
so much, and more than enough, in the ball- 
rooms of the gay capital, she conceived for me a 
deep passionate affection. But Ida, being a flirt, 
never showed it. By noact, word, or look could I 
ever discover that she gave tome one thought more 
than to the most insignificant of the numberless 
young fats who laughed and danced and flirted 
with her. She was a queen in every respect, and 
she was determined that I should offer my hom- 
age submissively. Besides this, she was very 
clever and full of a brilliant, satirical wit, which 
sometimes wounded, though I am certain that 
her heart was too generous and good to hurt an- 
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other's willingly. Like all monarchs, she felt | me than my hidden passion. The man of drugs 
herself privileged, and believed that it was as | shook his head, saw through me partly, and rec- 
easy for her to heal with a mere smile, as to| ommended change of scene. I never went near 
wound with a mere word. him again. 

I say I never guessed that she cared the least; One evening I met Ida at the Duchess of 
for me, but had I been more than the simple boy | D——’s. I had grown daily more excited, and 
I was, I might have discovered it, for by a series | every day I had imagined that she seemed to 
of artifices she contrived to draw me on first into | understand me more. I was now almost be- 
a deeper passion, next into jealousy. To do this | yond self-government, and she was wonderful- 
without repulsing me entirely, to excite my fears | ly kind. Though Stockenheim was there, she 
without destroying my hopes, she selected a | danced with me only, and we roamed through 
young officer, of whom certainly I had little | the rooms together, and J talked rapidly and ex- 
cause to be jealous; for, though rather hand- | citedly, now about the world in which I mixed, 
some, and very fashionable, he was so intensely | but which I hated, and now about myself, and 
vain, and so tiresomely heavy, that often she | my own awful presentiment of death. 
had delighted me with her clever mimicry of his | At times she listened seriously, I almost 
absurdities. And yet I was jealous, even to | thought, sadly; but then when she had drawn 
hopelessness—but then was I not jealous of the | me on to speak still more fervently, she would 
very rose she held in her fair hand ? burst out into a laugh, tell me I was mad or a 

It was a terrible winter at Munich, where ev- | dreamer, or ask me if I had made my will and 
ery winter is frightfully severe, and I was not | left her any thing. 
strong. I was beginning to suffer from the in- Once as we quitted the ball-room, I saw her 
tense cold, and Ida’s conduct brought suffering | turn, and throw a glance to Stockenheim, who 
of another kind: I was growing rapidly ill; I | was watching her, as a dog watches his master 
lost my buoyant spirits of yore, which the nov- | eating, with a strong appetite in his great un- 
elty of this brilliant life of the Carnival season | meaning eyes. 
had brought out and elated beyond nature’s| We strolled from room to room, and I did not 
bounds. My love had taken a firm grip of me. | see that the officer was following us. At last, 
I had but that one idea—that one face only | in a little boudoir, I stopped her short. 
haunted me by day and night. I never slept. ‘*You have laughed at me long enough,” I 
I was never calm for ten minutes. My morn- | said, and my whole soul was in the words. 
ing walks were all taken in that quarter where I | ‘‘ You must listen seriously for one moment, and 
knew—for love knows so much by instinct—that | then—then, when you have killed me, you may 
she would be. My evenings were devoted to laugh as you like—I can not help it. I know it 
meeting her, whether at ball, soirée, or common | will be my death-blow, but I must speak new. 
reception. It is true that she always kept a | I love you—love you more than—” 





place for me by her side; that while the heavy | 
Stockenheim was occupied with elaborating some | 
stupid compliment on the other side, she would 

turn to me with some flow of wit, which the of- 
ficer strove to catch, and when. caught, passed | 
ten minutes in attempting to understand. It is | 
true that I saw and knew all this, and yet I was | 
jealous—and the more so because I adopted the | 
world’s narrow reasoning, and said to myself, 


‘** How very amusing! How delightfully ab- 
surd! Monsieur Stockenheim,” and here, like 
an apparition, he appeared in the doorway, ‘‘ do 
come to my rescue. Here is Mr. G—— making 
me an offer. Ha, ha, ha!” 

**Enough,” I muttered. ‘‘Laugh now. It 
is your last chance.” 

And with that I fled. 

For a week I lay on my bed, more dead than 


} 
‘This very conduct is a proof of her indiffer- | living; I nursed my grief, my rage, my despair, 


ence. If she cared one atom for me, it is not | 
in this way she would show it.” And she did | 


and every hour brought me lower. One or two 
friends came to see me, and one of them—one 


not show it. She seemed to keep me, as it | of those kind, charitable beings who always take 


were, for her companion, because I was cleverer | 


and quicker than the rest—but I knew that the 
heart has no rules, and that a woman may be 
fascinated by mind, but is bound by some sym- 
pathy which she can not explain. 

Thus I went on for some time. Beside her I 
lived, but when away from her one moment a 


strange depression came over me, and the idea | 


daily grew upon me, that I should soon sink 
under the excitement of this terrible passion. 
It was, therefore, that I dreaded more than 
death to disclose my love. I felt that a refusal 
would kill me at once, and this dread grew upon 
me so fearfully that for hours I would lie on my 
sofa or my bed listless and unable to move. Of 
course I went to a doctor, for I would not con- 
‘fess to myself that there was no other disease in 





care to tell you the news you least wish to hear 
—brought the intelligence one morning that Ida 
was engaged to Stockenheim. 

‘**T will not believe it,” I cried, hoping against 
hope, and roused from despair by this new blow. 
‘*T will go and judge for myself.” 

My vehemence gave me an unnatural strength. 
I dressed rapidly, and in spite of the entreaties 
of my faithful valet, who seemed truly attached 
to me, and had nursed me carefully during that 
terrible week, I rushed out and arrived at the 
door of the Frankensteins’ hotel. I asked for 
Madame la Comtesse first, and when she was 
denied, boldly demanded admittance to see her 
daughter, The astonished porter assured me— 
and I thought I saw a lie in his face—that not 
one of the family was at home. 
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I turned away in misery, and, by one of those 
fatalities so common in life, Stockenheim at that 
moment lounged listlessly up; I bowed stiffly to 
him, and crossing the street, watched him. He 
was admitted, and there was now no doubt. 

That day I lay in a fearful state. For hours 
I was unconscious. I was afterward told the 
doctor had come and pronounced me in danger. 
I knew it well myself. I felt so powerless, so 
down-stricken, that I could not hope to survive. 

Toward night, however, I recovered a little. 
I became conscious. But I lay without a move- 
ment, with one hand stretched upon the coun- 
terpane, cold as ice. The first thing I recog- 
nized was something warm beneath this hand. 
It was the broad muzzle of my dear old dog 
Cesar, who had watched beside my bed, fearful 
to disturb me, and now, by that wonderful in- 
stinct which God gives the dog that he may be 
man’s friend, had perceived that I was conscious, 
and quietly assured me thus of his presence and 
love. 

I tried to speak, and in low, gurgling sounds 
I bade my valet be kind to poor Cesar. 

**T am dying, Karl,” I said. ‘I knowI can 
not live over to-night. You have been a faithful 
servant, and to you I leave all that belongs to 
me in the way of personal property. In return, 
you must take care of the dog. Never leave 
him; promise me you will not. And—and when 
I am gone—you must write home and tell them 
all.” 

I could say no more, for I felt death was 
stealing fast upon me. 

The man bent over me, and wept like a child 
amidst his promises. 

Then came the awful thoughts of death. 
From what a life of careless worldliness was I 
passing into eternity! I had been gay, indiffer- 
ent, thoughtless. I had lived for the world, and 
with it. How many a vice or sin, which I had 
once thought trivial, now reproached me with 
its glaring wickedness; and as eternity seemed 
to open upon me, and the awful judgment threat- 
ened, how vain, how wicked did all my life 
seem! Even that treasure, that one thought to 
which I had now long devoted my whole heart 
and soul, was a trifle, a folly, a vanity before 
God and that awful awakening. I was too weak 
to pray—I could only dread—and gradually my 
thoughts grew dimmer and dimmer. My mem- 
ory passed; I felt that life was going from me. 
It was dreadful. I struggled to keep it. I drew 
a long breath. It was in vain. The breath 
came quick and thick ; I felt it growing weaker 
and weaker. My head, my brain seemed to melt 
even, and then the last breath rattled up through 
my throat, and Iwas—dead! * * * * * 
You ask me what were my sensations in death. 
I had none. If death be what I suffered, or 
rather underwent, then the soul must be asleep 
or unconscious. I know not. I am a Christian 
and not a Sadducee, and yet that strange expe- 
rience has a right to have shaken my faith. 

What I did feel, however, when feeling re- 





coldness, far surpassing any winter chill that you 

can imagine; no outer cold, but a complete ab- 
sence of warmth, within as well as without, even 
in the breath of my nostrils. Still I felt it most 
in my hands and feet. My next sensation was 
one of utter powerlessness, and that too of will 
as well as of muscle. I lay—I was conscious of 
existence—but there was no thought in my mind, 
no movement in my body. My heart may have 
beat, probably it did so, but I knew it not. JI 
scarcely even felt the breath pass through my 
open mouth, and as much as I did feel was cold 
and heavy. I say I was conscious. But that 
was all. I might have been dead. This might 
have been the grave. I knewnot. All thought 
—all memory was gone. 

Then little by little my feeling grew sharper. 
I felt the cold more keenly still, and it was fright- 
ful agony. Then, too, I felt a strange pain in 
my’stomach, as if it was shriveled up. 

I know not how long I endured this, but it 
seemed to rouse my dormant will, and as that 
returned, the use of my other senses returned 
likewise. My eyes were closed, but I knew that 
I could see, for I perceived a weight of darkness 
above the shut lids. Presently, too, I grew aware 
that there was something in my right hand, and 
as my senses grew keener and keener, and the 
agony of cold and weakness became still more 
unbearable, my will grew stronger, my thought 
returned dimly, though my memory was utterly 
gone, and I determined to make an effort to 
move. I had no idea that I was dead, for I 
had no memory that I had ever been alive, but 
I was conscious of existence, and instinct, I sup- 
pose, prompted self-preservation. 

My first attempt was to open my eyes, and in 
this I at length succeeded. But I saw nothing. 
All was dark. Only when I had lain for some 
time, gazing upward, did I know that there was 
a space of dark air above, and that I was not 
shut in close. 

My next effort was to feel what was in my 
hand. Whatever it might be, I knew that it 
was smooth, and somewhat warmer than the icy 
flesh that held it. Then I strove to raise this 
arm. But in vain. Again and again I tried, 
till suddenly, with an unexpected jerk, it bound- 
ed up, the muscles not being wholly under my 
will, and as it did so, I felt some hot drops fall 
on my face. 

It was this that saved me; this, as it were, 
that awoke me. These drops brought the blood 
more quickly through my ice-bound veins, and 
thawed me into life. Then I knew at once that 
I held a bottle in my hand, and, in my frightful 
gnawing hunger, instinct guided it to my mouth. 
I poured half the contents down into my throat, 
and oh! how fearfully they burned, yet how 
completely they restored me. 

It was brandy, and my memory returned suf- 
ficiently for me to know that it was so. Yet I 
guessed nothing from that. My mind could not 
do more than pereeive. I was too powerless to 
draw an inference. 





turned, I will tell you. At first it was an icy 


But now the pain was lessened—my blood was 
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warmed, I felt that my heart beat. I was con- 
scious that I was alive. And now, too, though 
I was still unable to move, I could feel that I 
was shut up in some narrow casing. My feet 
touched something upright below them. My 
arms were laid close to my sides, and my fingers 
and elbows found something upright and wood- 
en on each side. I was frightfully cramped, and 
this was a new pain, and a source too of a vague 
fear. I felt my strength returning, and longed 
to be free. Yet I could not move. I felt as if 
imprisoned, and this feeling was almost worse 
than the rest. 

I raised my arm again with an effort, and 
swallowed some more brandy. Then my sight 
became clearer, and I discovered a dim, gray 
light, as of the morning twilight, stealing upon 
the darkness. 

Presently I could move my arms. I passed 
them about my body, and felt a number of brass 
buttons, and the smooth cloth of a coat, and the 
smoother satin of a large embroidered waistcoat. 
This taugit me nothing. I thought it quite nat- 
ural, but that was all. I remembered nothing 
at all. 

Then I tried to pass my arms over the wood- 
en casing that held me, and when I had suc- 
ceeded in doing so, I found something crisp and 
flimsy, which reminded me of muslin, and some- 
thing limp and smooth, which my returning 
memory told me was ribbons. 

I asked myself what all this meant ; whether 
I was alive or dead; dreaming, or awake. In 
vain I tried to remember any thing about my- 
self: my memory seemed bound up beyond 
those simple limits. But I could bear it no 
longer. I made a great effort, and by the aid 
of my arms, raised myself into a sitting posture. 

Oh, how dreadful was the scene! I was sur- 
rounded by dead bodies in coffins in every direc- 
tion, and corpses, too, not in a natural state for 
corpses to be in, but decked in fine clothes, and 
surrounded with flowers—sham flowers, made 
of crape or muslin, and gay ribbons—corpses in 
marriage garments. 

I knew not what it meant. For some min- 
utes I gazed in simple unconsciousness. Next 
to me was an old man with white hair, his 
cheeks sunken in on both sides, his jaw broken 
down, as it were, from his face; and he was in 
the blue and red uniform of a general, and a 
star—mockery !—upon his breast, and around 
his coffin roses and tulips of every gaudy hue. 
His eyes were closed, but on his face was a look 
of pain. 

On the other side of me was a fair girl, of 
nineteen perhaps. She was in a ball-dress of 
white; and oh! how that brought my memory 
back. Iremembered that I had often seen such 
adress. I knew not where or on whom, but the 
memory seemed painful to me. 

This girl was lovely. Her face was still round; 
her white lips parted in a gentle, heavenly smile ; 
her white shoulders still smooth, but the young 
bosom that had once, perhaps, throbbed with 
love, now cold, sunken, still. I looked long at 
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the face. It was beautiful. It produced pleas- 
ure inme. I did not remember it, and yet as 


I gazed I thought I had seen it somewhere—in 
some dream. ‘There were many other bodies, 
and I stared at them all—at least all that the 
dim light allowed me to see; but suddenly I 
shook, shuddered, and trembled. I had at last 
remembered that this must be death, and then 
I knew that I was really alive, and the thought 
of being alive amidst the dead was awful. 

I made a desperate effort, raised myself on 
my sinking legs, and crawled from my coffin. 
Before me was a large glass door. I remem- 
bered it must be a door. I crawled to it in 
agony—fearful agony—the pain of longing to 
escape, and the impossibility of doing so from 
weakness. At last I reached it, and by another 
effort stood up and looked out, and in the gray 
moonlight—for such it was—I saw a vast grave- 
yard. Oh! even that sight, all alone as I was, 
was cheerful compared with what was behind 
me—the dead. I sought to open the door. I 
felt and found a handle, but it was useless. I 
tried to scream, and my voice fell almost with- 
out.sound back into my lungs. Yet even its 
slight sound terrified me. I feared lest it should 
wake some of those bodies behind me, and this 
terror lent an unnatural force to my weak, wast- 
ed limbs. 

I shook the door with all my might. I thrust 
my fist through the glass, and then I uttered a 
wild, piercing shriek. 

Oh, how terrible was that solitude! The 
sound echoed through the dead-house, and 
passed over the white, quiet tomb-stones, and 
there was no answer. I shrieked again and 
again, and then, utterly weakened, I clung al- 
most senseless to the door. 

It seemed an age that I hung there, shrink- 
ing close up to escape the horror behind me— 
an age of agony. 

At last a light gleamed close by. 

Oh! how it cheered me. I called for help, 
and no longer feared my own voice. Still there 
was no answer; but, in a moment or two, a fig- 
ure advanced slowly and cautiously, and, by 
Heaven! I thought it was the figure of a dead 
man—so white, so full of dread was the face. 
It advanced, step by step, holding the light be- 
fore it high up with a trembling hand. I cried, 
but still it answered not. I cried, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake let me out! Are you a man or a corpse ?” 

He answered not, but came on slowly, and I 
could see him tremble. At last he came almost 
close up, but stopped and turned the light full 
upon my face, For some minutes, at least, he 
stood thus, and not knowing who or what he 
was, whether dead or alive, I could only cling 
to the door and gaze at him madly. 

Presently I heard a jingling as of iron, next 
a grating in the lock of the door, and then the 
door was opened, and I fell insensible upon miy 
face. 

When I revived, it was with a feeling of pleas- 
ure about me. I was very warm and comfort- 
able. Somebody was rubbing my feet—some- 
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body else chafing my hands. Some time this 
lasted, and then I sat up. 

I was in a small room, with a fire and a light- 
ed candle; and the man of the lantern, whom 
I gradually recognized, was rubbing my feet, 
while another man, whom at last I recognized, 
too, as my own doctor, was standing beside me, 
clapping the palms of my hands violently. 

“Thank God!” I heard him exclaim, and 
the sound of this voice cheered me. 

At length I was alive again. They gave me 
food, which I devoured ravenously ; they gave 
me a warm drink, which made me fee] fresh and 
hearty, and after an hour's time or so, I was sit- 
ting up talking almost sensibly to the doctor. 

It was then for the first time that I discovered 
that I was dressed in full diplomatic costume. 
What absurdity ! 

And now you will be asking what all this 
means, and I will give you the key of the won- 
der, to set your mind at rest. 

Of course you have guessed that I had been 
in a kind of trance; fortunately, however, of a 
slight kind, and one which only iasted two days. 
You must know, then, that at Munich and in 
many other Continental towns, the plague was 
once a terrible guest. In consequence of this, 
it is imperative to convey every dead body, an 
hour or two after death, to a public dead-house, 
where they lie in their coffins till all is ready for | 
their interment. But as trances occasionally | 
happen, and people have been known to come | 
to life again, the friends dress them up in their 
clothes of state and surround them with flowers, 


in order that should they awake they may not | 


be shocked to death again by finding themselves 
in a grave-cloth and a hard coffin. It is a pretty 
idea, to make death look so gay; for, after all, 


is not death a wedding, a marriage of the soul | 


to its Maker, which brings us into the blessed- 
ness of eternal life? So, then, they deck them 
for a wedding, and they place in the hand of 
each a bottle or flask of brandy, that they may 
not die of exhaustion. 

Of late years they have had recourse to an- 
other expedient, which, unfortunately for me, 
was unknown in my day. They attach to the | 
fingers of the dead body a ring, to which is fas- | 
tened the wire of a bell which hangs in the room | 


of the guardian of the cemetery. The slightest 


movement of the limbs suffices to ring this bell, 
and the watcher, prepared with cordials and re- 
storatives, rushes to the place, and rescues the 
wretched creature from the awful position. But 
in my day the instances of trance had been very 
few, and, as I afterward learned from the watch- 
er, he had never known one before, which ac- 
counted for the alarm he was in. 

Is it strange or not that my first thought, when 
I recovered my memory sufficiently to know that 
I had thus woken up from death, was thankful- 
ness for this return to life, and a horror of death, 
an awful dread of dying again? The fact was, 
that my memory went no further, Up to this 
time I remembered nothing that had taken place | 
before the trance. All my past life was a blank, | 


and I only remembered with a shudder the scene 
of death that I had lately gazed upon. 

But gradually the sight of an old face—that 
of the doctor—recalled a faint glimmering of the 
far past, far indeed as it seemed to me. The 
doctor, by good chance, was an old friend, and, 
moreover, a clever leech, and a discreet man. 

** And what,” I asked him, ‘is the meaning 
of all this ?” 

‘* What? my dear friend. What else should 
it be except that you have been very ill, and I 
had you brought to my own house that I might 
nurse you better.” 

I was silent for atime. This answer did not 
satisfy me, and at last a bright thought struck 
me, and looking archly at the wary disciple of 
Galen, I said: ‘* Ah, but, doctor, how does that 
man come to be here?” 

‘‘That man,” said he, smiling in spite of 
himself; ‘‘ why, my dear friend, that’s my sery- 
ant John; don’t you remember him ?” 

** Ah, doctor, doctor, I’m afraid you are try- 
ing to make a fool of me. Your J@hin had red 
hair, and besides, I know that man. He be- 
longs to the—the cemetery.” 

“Oh! nonsense, you’re dreaming. Well, 
how do you feel now ?” 

I certainly felt a new man. Though weak 
; and depressed, still I was free from the dread 

| and agony I had suffered, and, as I sat up in a 

large chair near the cheerful fire, and looked at 

the doctor’s well-known and now cheerful little 
| face—for he was delighted to find me recovering, 
| though he would not leave me—the memory of 
the past stole back by fits and starts. 

At last I took a strange resolution. 

With a great deal of trouble I persuaded the 
| doctor to keep my resurrection, as I called it, a 
profound secret for a few-days. I told him it 
| was positively necessary to my happiness, and 

| he, probably thinking that I required great care, 

at last consented on condition that I would go 

| back to his house during that time. I then ad- 

dressed myself to the man, and, by liberal prom- 
| ises of payment, I learned from him that I was 
| then in the watch-house attached to the ceme- 
| tery ; and further, that my funeral was to have 
taken place the next day, for I had been dead 
two days. I induced him to keep the secret, 
too, and that I might carry out my plans, he 
was to take the clothes I then had on, to nail up 
my coffin in the morning, and to prepare every 
thing for the funeral, as if I were really dead. 

When all these arrangements were made, I 
retired to the doctor’s house. 

The next morning I sent out the doctor's 
| servant to buy me an enormous pair of false 
mustaches and a light-colored wig, shaved off 
|my pet whiskers, which were very large and 
silky, and, having donned a suit of the doctor's 
sombre clothing, so unlike my usual well-made 
London attire, I promised myself an amusing 
campaign. 

At eleven o’clock I attended my own funeral! 
The mourners were not very numerous, consist- 
|ing of Lord E——, who came in earnest, the 
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** But a thorough ass, so awfully ro- 


two other attachés, who came for the sake of | younger. 
mantic and spoony.” 


decorum, and a few German friends, who had 


been more or less intimate with me, and came 
to pass the time. 


** Ah, talking of that, I wonder how the fair 
Frankenstein stood the news of his death. But 


They assembled at my lodgings, but I had | Stockenheim can tell us more about that.” 


not courage to go up there, and waited till they 


| 
| 


I could feel my heart thump like an earth- 


bad come down, and the three mourning car- | quake within me as he said this. 


riages were filing off. I jumped into the last of 
them, in which were already seated the two at- 
tachés, and, by a strange coincidence, my rival 
Stockenheim. 

I had not noticed his being there, and, I con- 
fess, when I found myself by his side, I trem- 
bled like an aspen with emotion, and it demand- 
ed all my power over myself to prevent a revela- 
tion of my real character. But still greater was 
my amazement when I saw the real sorrow on 
the face of the heavy, conceited German, so 
strongly contrasted with the indifference of my 
two countrymen, who had not only not been my 
rivals, but had always professed a tender friend- 
ship for me. I could not understand this. 
Stockenheim, at least, had a right to rejoice at 
my decease, but there was no doubt about the 
reality of his grief. 

At first, they all three looked at me with 
some interest; but my disguise was so complete 
that they could discover nothing more than an 
accidental likeness. I was so completely Ger- 
man in appearance, that the two Englishmen 
began talking to one another in English. 

‘* Devilish like poor G ; isn’t he?” said 
the younger one. How completely I saw the 
commonplaceness of that ‘‘ poor.” 

“Yes; but he’s evidently a German—can’t be 
any relation. Besides, there has been no time 
for his friends to hear even of his first illness.” 

There was a pause. 

**)—d stupid thing a funeral is!” began the 
younger one again. 

‘Think so? For my part I rather like it. 
The church-yard is always to my mind the most 
cheerful place going. But then it is not every 
day one gets a senior moved from over one’s 
head.” 

“Ah, my boy, and you think you will step 
into G ’s post. I wish you may get it, es- 
pecially as I have been promised the first paid 
attachéship this six months.” 

‘** And I have been stuck down in this cursed 
place for the last three years. It will be a gross 
shame if they give it you.” 

‘* By Jove, how savage G would be if he 
could only hear us fighting for his empty post 
on the way to his funeral! Ha! ha! and he, 
too, so devilish proud as he was—ha! ha!” 

I noticed here that Stockenheim looked thor- 
oughly disgusted at the merriment, and my heart 
melted toward my rival. 

** Yes, and he was one of those terribly affec- 
tionate men, who always want to make a bosom 
friend of you, nolens, volens.” 

** Ah,” thought I, ‘‘I shall not attempt that 
a second time with you, my boy. Make your 
mind easy on that score.” 

**Yes, a good fellow, very,” answered the 

Vor. XIV.—No. 80.—Q 














The speaker turned to Stockenheim, to whom 
he spoke in German. 

‘* Have you seen Mademoiselle Frankenstein 
since the unhappy event?” he asked, with pro- 
found misery in his voice. 

‘Alas, no,” answered the heavy officer. 
‘She has shut herself up; she accuses herself 
of being the cause of it. She is quite mad with 
grief, they say; and, indeed, they will not even 
admit me to the house, though I was—” 

‘*—quite her cavalier servant,” suggested the 
elder attaché. 

**No, not that. I always had an idea that 
she was attached to this young Englishman, 
and now there can be no doubt of it.” 

Good Heaven! I was beside myself with joy. 
I longed to leap from the carriage, and rush to 
the Frankensteins, and clasp Ida in my arms. 
But I had deeper plans, and dared not yet. I 
longe:’, however, to question him as to the proofs 
of this; but then my voice would have betrayed 
me, and there I sat, oh! how happy, straining 
my ears to catch every syllable. 

‘* But really,” resumed the elder of the two 
attachés, ‘‘I am very much astonished at what 
you tell me about Mademoiselle Frankenstein. 
Of course I do not mean to say that our poor 
dear friend was not worthy of all her sympathy 
and affection. Undoubtedly he was a young 
man who not only deserved all our esteem but 
engaged all our affection.” (I could scarcely 
keep my countenance at this flagrant hypocrisy, 
after what he had just been saying in English.) 
‘“Then, too, he was very good-looking, poor 
fellow! and so engaging and agreeable in his 
manners. But no—; I meant to say that I 
had always observed about the lady in question 
a decided indifference to our poor friend, at 
least in all matters of the heart; though, I con- 
fess, she seemed to enjoy his society and supe- 
rior talents.” 

‘* Just so,” answered the officer. ‘‘ Just 
what I always felt myself; and without ap- 
pearing vain, I may say that the young count- 
ess seemed to show a decided preference—” 

‘Yes, you lucky dog! she was always mak- 
ing /es doux yeux at you, even while talking te 
G ” 





‘*But I grieve to say that this death,” eon- 
tinued Stockenheim (and there were tears in 
his voice), ‘‘ has not only deprived me of a man 
for whom, as a constant rival, I had nourished 
a real friendship; for, after all, although my 
rival, you may say, did he not also at the same 
time advance my interests—at least I thought 
so then—by affording a blind to society? How- 
ever, I was saying I have not only lost an ex- 
cellent friend, but this event has disclosed many 
very bitter truths to me. I confess, gentlemen, 
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that I can now have no doubt that this lovely 
girl was making me the blind, and was really 
attached to this unfortunate Englishman. And 
do you know why she acted in this strange man- | 
ner?” 

‘Not the remotest, except that young ladies | 
will flirt occasionally ; and I believe making love 
to one man while you feel it for another, is one 
ef the first rules of the charitable art of flirta- 
tion.” 

‘* Well, however that may be, even admit- 
ting, as I fear is the case, that the young count- 
ess is a flirt—” 

** You, at least, ought to admit it. 

** Ah, you are cruel—” 

‘* Forgive me, only just to you.” 

‘* Well, in this case it was otherwise. I have 
learned that her parents were, and still are, | 
most anxious that she should marry the young | 
Due de P——, who, as you know, is no less | 
wealthy in lands than in rank.” 

** Ah, I'see; and so the young lady conceal- | 
ed her real preference by making you the pre- 
text.” 

** Alas, I fear so.” 

At this moment, fortunately for me, the car- 
riages, which had been moving along at the | 
slow pace which is supposed to be agreeable to | 
grief, during this conversation, stopped near the 
cemetery, and we all adjourned to the grave. 

Near it was the empty coffin covered with a 
black pall. I stood by while the funeral sery- | 
ice was going on, and really, at first, there was 
something so ludicrous in all this pomp and cer- 
emony and well got-up grief over nothing but 
deal boards and brass nails, that I could scarce- 
ly refrain from laughter. 

But when Lord E——, the tears really in his 
eyes, came forward when all was done, and in 
a hoarse voice said: ‘‘We have lost a good 
friend in the very flower of his youth—one 
whom I had learned to love, and who can ney- 
er be replaced to me—a diligent and hearty as- 
sistant, a true gentleman, and a man of heart,” 
then I felt almost sorry that I was not really 
dead, to merit such kindness—kindness never 
shown to a man till he is stiff and cold, and, 
you may believe me, I felt thoroughly ashamed 
of myself for thus befooling an honest friend- 
ship. 

I looked round on those present, and from 
that moment, for the first time, I could detect 
who were true, who false friends, for grief is the 
most difficult passion to simulate. 

We dispersed, and so far I was delighted 
with my adventure. My death had not only 
revealed my true friends, but, far more glori- 
ous, had given me the heart that I prized above 
all. Still, with a perversity peculiar to my na- 
ture, I doubted of the whole truth of what I had 
heard, and, to be brief, I resolved to judge for 
myself. 

The day passed, and when evening came I 
had made up my mind to go and call at the 
Frankensteins in my disguise, and announce 


Eh?” 





| possibly explained it. 


| I could watch her movements. 


‘The joy was too great for me. 





myself as a friend of my deceased self, charged 


by myself to carry some message to my own 
lady-love. The scheme was bold, but I de- 
termined to try it. 

As I went, however, I thought I would just 
look in at the cemetery. You probably know 
that it is the custom abroad to decorate the 
graves of your friends and relations with flowers 
and immortelles. Now I had no relations in 
Munich, and very few foreign friends who cared 
sufficiently about me to undertake this. Still, 
I thought that my faithful valet, whom I had 
been astonished not to see at the funeral, might 
possibly bring his little token to a master he had 
loved so much. 

I determined at any rate to see if any onc 
cared about me. 

Just as I was entering the grave-yard, I saw 
two figures before it, one of which, clothed in 
deep mourning, I instantly recognized as that 
of Ida. Iwas amazed. What friend was she 
going to weep and pray for? I remembered 
that her grandmother was buried there. This 
But full of a vague hope 
that this was not her object, I followed her. She 


; Went first to the keeper, and presently I saw 


him conducting her—yes, oh joy!—to my 
grave. 

I slipped from monument to monument, and 
finally concealed myself behind one from which 
The other fig- 
ure, which was her maid, carried a basket of 
fresh flowers. Ida took them from her hand, 
and scattered them over the fresh-turned earth. 
Then bidding her retire a little, she knelt down 
beside the grave. 

Oh joy! oh joy! why was I not dead to drink 
her tears as they flowed—for I saw them—upon 
the sod? Why was I alive to turn her grief to 
foolishness ? 

But I could no longer endure this restraint. 
I stole quietly 
up, and stood near her. I heard her bitter sobs 
for a while, and—yes—her prayer, her fervent 
prayer—that she too might follow me soon. 

Then she rose slowly and sadly. She turned 
and saw me, and at first her face was deadly 
pale. Then recovering herself, she looked 
strangely at me, as if to ask why a stranger in- 
truded upon her grief. I made a great effort to 
conceal my voice and my emotion, and then 
spoke. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” I said, bowing respectfully, 
‘*pardon my intrusion. This is the grave of 
my best friend. You can guess why I came 
hither. But when I found you here, knowing 
as I did that my poor friend had no relations in 
Munich, I immediately guessed that you must 
be Mademoiselle Frankenstein. Am I right in 
my conjecture ?” 

She colored violently, even in spite of the dead- 
ly whiteness of her sunken cheeks, and replied 
with dignity, ‘‘ You are right, Sir; but permit 
me to ask what reason you had for this strange 
conjecture ?” 

‘**T will tell you. You may not perhaps be 
aware that I was present at the death of my 
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poor friend. I was the only person there be- 
sides his servant. He charged me with a mes- 
e to you—” 


“Qh!” (she pressed her hand to her heart) 
‘sig it true? Oh, tell me, tell me what he 
said!” 

“This message I should have delivered be- 
fore, had I not learned that you were in afilic- 
tion. I scarcely dared to hope that the death 
of my dear friend could be the cause of your sor- 
row, but I learned it this morning by accident, 
and I need scarcely tell you how rejoiced I was 
to hear it, for you must be fully aware that he 
was deeply—deeply attached to you.” 

‘“‘Oh, me!” she exclaimed. ‘If I had been 
certain of that. Alas! But tcll me now his 
message—quickly.” 

‘It wasa strange one. He imagined—I 
know not whether rightly or not—that you were 
attached to another person. But such was his 
devotion, I may almost say his madness, that 
he bid me warn you, for your sake, that he felt 
certain—that he knew it by an inward instinct 
—that he should be with you after his death.” 

I was so fervent in uttering these words, that 
my voice resumed its natural tone in spite of 
myself. She started as she heard it, and her 
pale cheek grew paler yet. She stopped and 
looked me steadily in the face, and as she gazed 
her own became more and more troubled. I 
felt I could not endure it much longer. 

‘You would be happy,” I said, hurriedly, 
“to see him once more, would you not?” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried. ‘But, oh! how 
your voice resembles his, and though it is dark, 
I seem to see some likeness even in your face. 
You are an Englishman. Tell me if you are not 
his brother, or some—” 

She stopped still, gazing on me intently, with 
a look of uncertainty and almost of dread. I felt 
a tantalizing desire to tear off my disguise, to 
reveal my living self, and throw myself at her 
feet, but no—I saw the ravages grief had made. 
I knew that this shock would be too much for 
her, and in gratitude for her love I made a 
strong effort and restrained my eagerness. 

‘*You are not wrong,” I said, again disguis- 
ing my voice. 
now explain how. I have still, however, to 
complete my message to you. It is a strange 
one; prepare yourself to hear it.” 

“*T am prepared; go on,” she replied, but in 
a voice so tremulous that it belied her words. 

“It was this: he bid me say that death is a 
strange thing, a deep mystery which none of us 
understand. He felt that he was dying, but he 
knew he might live again.” 

“Yes, yes, and I shall see him again, I 
know, but—” 

“You will. You have only to name an hour 
to receive him, and he will be with you alive.” 

“ Alive! What do you mean, Sir? You 
are jesting on a sacred subject. How dare you, 
Sir, come here to mock me? Leave me im- 
mediately.” 

**T will leaye you if you wish it, certainly. 


‘‘T am arelation, but I can not | 


But I am bound to warn you. 
will see him.” 

I turned hurriedly away. She called after 

me, but I did not return. I felt that this as- 
| sumption of mystery, and this excitement of a 
vague hope, was the best way to prepare her. 

| When I had gone some distance, I looked 
|back. I saw her standing over the empty grave, 
with her head sunk upon her bosom. What 
| prayer, what wish was she uttering ? 

I now made haste to get back to my own 
| lodgings, so as to resume my real character, and 
| prepare for the evening. I had scarcely entered 
| the porte-cochére of the large house in which I 
| had lived before my death, when I heard a joy- 
ful, uproarious barking in the yard. It was 
| Caesar, my own dog, my best friend. ‘* Ah!” 
thought I, ‘* what is human friendship compared 
with this? All my friends, even Ida herself, 
have been deceived by a mere wig and mustache ; 
but the dog we kick and beat and despise knows 
even the sound of my distant footsteps.” I went 
to him, found him chained in the yard—he had 
never been chained when I was alive—received 
his wild caresses, and unloosed him. 

“Ah!” I thought, ‘this is a strange way of 
fulfilling my dying injunctions. What does 
Master Karl mean by chaining the dog up?” 

I was not long left in doubt. As I mounted 
| the stairs I heard a noise of most unwonted 

merriment in my own apartment. I knew the 
| reputation possessed by undertakers all the world 
| over for jovialty, but still I thought this going a 
| little too far. 
| I found the outer door open, and, walking in, 
opened that of the dining-room; and there, to 
my amazement, amidst an uproar of intoxica- 
tion, with glasses rattling on the table, and the 
room filled with a dense smoke from some doz- 
en pipes, stood my faithful valet, addressing a 
speech to some ten or twelve grooms, couriers, 
butlers, powdered mercuries, and sleek French 
cooks, from the embassy and the houses of the 
nobility. I was certainly more amused than an- 
noyed, and thinking it just possible that it might 
be the custom in Munich to hold a wake after a 
master’s death, I bowed to the company. 

**Pon't let me disturb you, gentlemen,” I 
said, very blandly, ‘‘ my business will do at any 
| time.” 

‘“*T’m glad to hear it!” cried Karl from the 
end of the room, and more than three parts 
drunk, ‘‘I’m not much in the humor for busi- 
ness just now. But don’t go away, my friend. 
Come in, bring yourself to anchor, and take a 
glass of port—dayvilish fine port—too.” 

I took a seat meekly, and a “gentleman” in 
plush and powder did me the honor to pass me 
the decanter which contained my own superb 
wine, which had been bottled in 1795, and 
which these rascally varlets were pouring down 
their throats in tumblers! No wonder they 
were rather unsteady. 

Meanwhile I was observing my very faithful 
valet. He was certainly magnificently got up. 


To-night you 
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son in the very cream of my wardrobe, in the 
most ‘‘ chaste” of my ‘‘ continuations” and the 
most delicate of my vests, but he had gone to 
the extent of mimicking my “‘ get-up” in every 
particular. By dint of a liberal supply of my 
Macassar, he had given to his naturally stub- 
born hair all the elegant twists and curls of my 
own negligé locks—a style which was then just 
coming into fashion. ‘The lace frill, the most 
recherché I possessed, was disposed in the same 
careful, careless manner which it was generally 
supposed I was wont to study; though with my 
dying breath I will assert that I never spent two 
minutes over its arrangements. Then he had 
drawn on with considerable difficulty a pair of 
my Paris gloves of the most delicate lavender 
hue, which I kept expressly for the purpose of 
going to court in; and in his hands thus re- 
duced—he had not succeeded in bringing the 
buttons to meet—he waved, with all the abandon 
of a young exquisite, a handkerchief of the 
choicest cambric, which—tell it not in Munich 
—I had stolen from Ida herself. This was too 
much for me. But I was now accustomed to 
restrain my passions, and I bore it ail with the 
most Christian humility. 

In the other hand he waved one of my sixty- 
shilling Havanas, took a slight puff at it, and 
then throwing it down with an inimitable air 
of disgust, exclaimed, ‘‘ These cigars is not worth 
a farden”—a jest and phrase which elicited the 
admiration of all his compeers. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he then began, still waving 
the sacred cambric, and with his eyelids evi- 
dently weighed down by the fumes of my old 
port, ‘‘I will resume my observations. I was 
saying, gentlemen, that our departed friend, Mr. 
G , regarded me in the light of a brother—a 
brother, did I say? Gentlemen, I should rather 
say a [hiccup]—a thingimbob—you know what 
I (hiccup] mean, gentlemen—in the light of his 
buzzom friend. You will understand, gentle- 
men, that it was impossible for him [another 
hiccup] to leave his property to any one else ; 
and in my hands, you will admit, gentlemen, 
that it is better lodged than in his own. As 
long as it lasts, gentlemen—and there’s wine in 
them cellars down stairs as will keep us going 
many another night like this—as long as it lasts 
you will always find in this house, gentlemen, 
that beverage which inebriates, though it does 
not—I mean to say— Well, gentlemen, I will 
mot detain you. I have only to propose a toast, 
in which I am sure you will all unite, ‘To my 
late friend, Mr. G——, and may he rest in peace 
forever.’” 

For about ten minutes after this lively dis- 
course there was a continuous uproar of ap- 
plause and health-drinking, mingled with nu- 
merous epithets applied to myself, which were 
neither choice nor flattering, and one individ- 
ual near me remarked that ‘‘he was doosed 
glad the old boy was under the ground, and he 
hoped a certain gentleman in black would take 
care of him,” to which I replied, ‘‘ Indeed, are 
you ?” 


When the uproar had subsided a little, 1 got 


up. 
“*I rise to return thanks,” I began; but here 
I was assailed with an indiscriminate clamor. 
and cries on all sides of ‘‘ Shut up!” “ Turn 
him out!” “‘Hold your jaw!” and “Put his 
nose in a bag, do!” from the Englishmen, while 
phlegmatic ‘* Donnerwetters” and “ Potztau- 
sends” from the Germans, kept me silent for 
some minutes, At length I began again: 

“I am sorry, my good men, to disturb your 
very innocent amusements, and put an end to 
the agreeable position of Mr. Karl, over there. 
But, unfortunately, the gentleman over whose 
death you are now so amiably rejoicing is not 
dead at all.” 

Another volley of interjections now stopped 
me again, but at length the majority seemed in- 
terested in what appeared to them the original- 
ity of my remarks, and silence was restored. 

‘The best proof of what I say,” I continued, 
‘* will be to introduce him personally to you. I 
believe most of you know Mr. G—— by sight” 
—here, to the utter amazement of all present, 
I pulled off the wig—‘‘ and most of you would 
know him again, if you were sober enough to 
have your senses about you?” and this time I 
pulled off the false mustaches, and stood in pro- 
pria persone before them. 

My faithful valet reeled in horror and fell 
back. The other servants, most of whom had 
seen me often enough to recognize me at once, 
turned pale as death, and jumping up from 
their seats, pushed frantically, tumbling one 
over the other, to where their quondam host 
lay gasping, and shouted, ‘‘ Fire! robbery! it’s 
his ghost, it’s his ghost!” 

It was as much as I could do to keep my 
countenance at their dismay, but the tables were 
doomed to be turned. Two or three of his as- 
sociates helped the luckless Karl to his legs. 
He stared at me in bewilderment for a moment 
or two, and then, seizing a decanter from the ta- 
ble, flung it at my head with all his might. 

I bent down and avoided the blow which would 
certainly have killed me. But the next minute 
the rascal shouted with exultation, ‘‘ Never mind 
him, you fools! it’s all a hoax, it’s a flam; some 
fellow as wants to frighten you. It’s not G—— 
atall. He’s made a mess of it this time, for he’s 
| forgotten the whiskers, and G was too fond 
| of his to come without then.” 

This was certainly a ‘‘ stumper” for me, for I 
| had quite forgotten that I had made a sacrifice 
| of those favorite appendages that very morning. 

I was now in the midst of a dozen infuriated, 
drunkards, and the position was embarrassing, 
for I was in a hurry to get dressed to go and see 
Ida. Luckily I remembered that Cesar had 
| slipped into the room after me when I came in, 
and I now saw him lying at my feet. He might 
| help me. 
| ‘*Now, you scoundrels!” I cried, ‘‘ you pre- 
| tend to doubt my identity, but I'll show you that 
I am really myself, and the dog shall put you to 
|shame. Here, Ceesar—here, boy!” 
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In a minute the faithful beast jumped up, 
and, putting his paws on my shoulders, poked 
his broad nose into my face. 

‘‘There, you rascal!” I cried to Karl. ‘* Do 
you remember what you promised me on my 
death-bed? and instead of performing it, while 
you get drunk off my wine two days after my 
death, you chain up this poor dog that never had 
a collar round his neck before. Are you not 
ashamed of yourself?” 

“« Ashamed of myself!” cried the scoundrel, 
emboldened by a fresh tumbler of old port. 
‘«‘ Ashamed of myself to you! Who are you? 
Ishould like to know. Why, of course, you have 
been making friends with the dog down stairs.” 

‘Of course he has,” cried the others, with one 
voice. ‘‘Let’s duck him—let’s take him down 
and pump over him. Serve him right.” 

I tore off my coat, and then, with all the cool- 
ness I could muster, turned up my wristbands 
and prepared for fight. 

‘Now, then, you rascals,” I said, showing a 


practiced fist. ‘‘The first man that comes a} 


foot nearer me will feel the weight of this.” 

Another uproar succeeded to this invitation. 
Chairs were knocked over, glasses rattled down, 
decanters smashed, candles thrown over, and a 
general scramble and pell-mell ensued. One 
or two of the younger Englishmen showed fight 
like Britons, but I had the advantage of being 
sober, and sent them reeling and rolling among 
the dead men. The din and uproar, the oaths 
and shouts were deafening, and a general rush 
was made at me, and, being in a corner, and 
assailed by half a dozen at once, I was just run- 
ning the risk of being smothered, if I escaped 
being murdered, when the door was burst open, 
and, pale and breathless, the porter of the house 
rushed in. 

The moment he saw me, he pointed at me, 
and gasped out: ‘* There, there he is; there— 
there! Oh! Karl, Karl, it’s your master, man; 
he’s come to life again; he’s risen up; he’s never 
been dead! O Lord! O Lord! Fritz at the 
cemetery told me it himself.” 

I can not and will not describe the scene that 
followed. My resurrection was fully confirmed, 
and the convicted rascals hung their heads in de- 
spair. I had better pass over the disgusting ser- 
vility of the faithful Karl, who swore that it was 
all unintentional, that ‘‘it was the drink as had 
done it,” that ‘‘Oh! he was so delighted to see 
me again,” and so forth. I contented myself 
with taking him into my room, and making him 
strip off every thing that belonged to me, and 
then quietly informed him that his services were 
dispensed with. It was in vain that he went 
down on his knees and implored forgiveness, and 
begged me to keep him in my service. I forgave 
him his conduct, but I told him that I wanted a 
faithful servant, and I was afraid he was too 
tanch attached to my memory to be sufficiently 
devoted to myself. 

I soon found that the news had spread like 
wild-fire through the town. The man at the 
cemetery had not been able to keep the secret 





from his wife, and she, of course, had published 
it widely abroad, so that when I was ushered up 
into the drawing-room at the Frankensteins, I 
felt a pair of the softest, roundest, dearest arms 
thrown round my neck, and hot tears of joy 
poured thick and fast upon my bosom. Ida was 
mine, and three weeks afterward the worthy, 
heavy, conceited but good-hearted Stockenheim 
officiated as my bridegroom’s man. 

But the best part of the joke is to come. The 
faithful valet, when he found that nothing would 
induce me to take him back into my service, in 
spite of all his protestations, actually sued me in 
court for the recovery of the personal effects 
which I had left him by word of mouth on my 
death-bed. At that time the German law was 
in a fearful state of complication, and though 
the case was as clear as daylight, I found that 
in all probability it would either go against me 
or the cause would continue for some six or sev- 
en years, and ruin me in costs. I therefore of- 
fered to make a compromise, when the devoted 
Karl quietly bearded me to my face, and told me 
he was not to be done out of a penny of /is own. 
This happened just after my marriage, when I 
was in all the glow of perfect happiness, and 
wished to be at good-will with every living creat- 
ure; and you will laugh to hear that rather than 
go on squabbling about the matter, I handed ev- 
ery single thing out of my wardrobe and dress- 
ing-case to the rapacious scoundrel, and actual- 
ly paid him five pounds for the cambric hand- 
kerchief which I valued so much as an old 
token. 

“And now,” said Mr. G , with a deep 
sigh, ‘‘forty years are passed, and Ida is gone 
to a fitter home, and I am longing for the day 
when I shall be called to follow her; and yet, 
somehow, I dread the thought of death, for I 
feel that the next time it will not be so amusing 
to attend my own funeral.” 
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HE autumn ways are full of mire, 
The leaves shower through the fading light, 

The winds blow out the sunset’s fire, 
And like a lid comes down the night. 
I sit in this familiar room, 
Where mud-splashed hunting squires resort ; 
My sole companion in the gloom 
This slowly-dying pint of Port. 


*Mong all the joys my soul hath known, 
*Mong all the errors which it grieves, 

I sit at this dark hour alone, 

Like Autumn ’mid his withered leaves. 
This is a night of wild farewells 

To all the past; the good, the fair. 
To-morrow—and my wedding bells 
Will make a music in the air. 


Like a wet fisher tempest-tost, 

Who sees throughout the weltering night 
Afar on some low-lying coast 

The streaming of a rainy light, 

I saw this hour—and now ‘tis come; 
The rooms are lit, the feast is set ; 
Within the twilight I am dumb, 

My heart filled with a vague regret. 
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I can not say, in Eastern style, 
Where’er she treads the pansy blows ; 
Nor call her eyes twin-stars, her smile 
A sunbeam, and her mouth a rose. 
Nor can I, as your bridegrooms do, 
Talk of my raptures. Oh, how sore 
The fond romance of twenty-two 

Is parodied ere thirty-four! 


To-night I shake hands with the past— 
Familiar years, adieu, adieu! 

An unknown door is open cast, 

An empty future wide and new 

Stands waiting. Oh ye naked rooms, 

Void, desolate, without a charm, 

Can love’s smile chase your lonely glooms, 
And drape your walls, and make them warm ? 


The man who knew, while he was young, 
Some soft and soul-subduing air, 

Weeps when again he hears it sung, 
Although ‘tis only half so fair. 

So love I thee, and love is sweet 

(My Florence, ’tis the cruel truth), 
Because it can to age repeat 

That long-lost passion of my youth. 


Oh, Florence, could you now behold 
The man to whom your being flows 
Whom you have chid as hard and cold, 
Weep wildly o’er a withered rose !— 
But this is an unmanly part— 

One long last look, and then I drop 

Thy lid, grim iron-box of my heart, 
Which never key again shall ope! 

Oh, often did my spirit melt, 

Blurred letters, o’er your artless rhymes! 
Fair tress, in which the sunshine dwelt, 
Which I have kissed a million times— 
And now ‘tis done: my passionate tears, 
Mad pleadings with an iron fate, 

And all the sweetness of my years 

Are blackened ashes in the grate. 


Then ring in the wind, my wedding-chimes ; 
Smile, villagers, at every door; 

Old church-yard, stuffed with buried crimes, 
Be clad in sunshine o’er and o'er. 

And youthful maidens, white and sweet, 
Scatter your blossoms far and wide ; 

And with a bridal-chorus greet 

This happy bridegroom and his bride. 


‘* This happy bridegroom!” there is sin 
At bottom of my thankless mood: 
What if desert alone could win 

For me, that chiefest grace and good ? 
Love gives itself; and if not given, 
No pride, no beauty, state, nor wit, 
No gold of earth, no gem of heaven, 
Can ever hope to purchase it. 


*“*T never, never can recall 

Another morning to my day, 

And now through shade to shade I fall, 
From afternoon to evening gray.” 

In bitterness these words I said, 

And lo! when I expected least, 

For day was gone, a moonrise spread 
Her emerald radiance up the east. 


By passion’s gaudy candle-lights 
I sat and watched the world’s brave play: 
Blown out—how poor the trains and sights 
Looked in the cruel light of day! 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Then you came, Florence, from above, 
To me who scorned both fame and pelf, 
And with your sweet unselfish love 
You saved me from the hell of self. 


I saw the smiles and mean salams 
Of slavish hearts; I heard the fry 

Of maddened peoples throwing palms 
Before a cheered and timbreled lie. 

I loathed the brazen front and brag 
Of bloated time: in self-defense 
Withdrew I to my lonely crag 

And fortress of indifference. 


But Nature is revenged on those 

Who turn from her to lonely days; 

And Duty like the speedwell blows 
Along the common beaten ways. 

The dead and thick green-mantled moats 
That gird my house resembled me, 

Or some long-weeded hull that rots 
Upon a dull and glazing sea. 


The sun forever hastes sublime 
Waved onward by Orion’s lance ; 
Obedient to the spheral chime 
Across the world the seasons dance ; 
The flaming elements ne’er bewail 


| _ Their iron bounds, their less or more; 





The sea can drown a thousand sail, 
Yet rounds the pebbles on the shore. 


7 looked with pride on what I'd done, 
7 counted merits o'er anew 

In presence of the burning sun, 
Which drinks me like a drop of dew. 
A lofty scorn I dared to shed 

On human passions, human jars; 

J, standing on the countless dead, 
And pitied by the countless stars. 


But mine is now a humbled heart, 
My lonely pride is weak as tears; 
No more I ask to stand apart, 

A mocker of the rolling years, 
Imprisoned in this wintry clime, 
Some task I seek, O Lord of breath ! 
Enough to plume the feet of time, 
Enough to hide the eyes of death. 


This work is yours :—while loving me 
My heart may still its memories keep, 
Like some old sea-shell from the sea 
Filled with the music of the deep; 
And you may watch on nights of rain 
A shadow on my brow encroach, 

Be startled by my sudden pain 

And tenderness of self-reproach. 


It may be that your loving wiles 

Will call a sigh from far-off years ; 

It may be that your happiest smiles 
Will fill my eyes with hopeless tears ; 
It may be that my sleeping breath 
Will shake, with painful visions wrung, 
And in the awful trance of death 

A stranger’s name be on my tongue. 


Oh, Florence, if this should be so! 
God grant that happiness may sing 
To you, as toward the grave we go, 
Like skylark in the ear of Spring! 
For me I care not, once I heard: 

I’ve had my day, and it is o’er; 

Yet pray that o’er your head the bird 
Of happiness may sing and soar. 
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And all the love I have I give, 

My Florence; and howe’er they be, 
Sunshine or gloom, the years I live, 

You now are all the world to me. 

My Love—pale blossom of the snow— 

Has pierced earth wet with winter-showers ; 
Oh, may it drink the sun and glow, 

And be followed by all the year of flowers! 





LITTLE DORRIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—THE DOWAGER MRS. GOWAN | 


IS REMINDED THAT “IT NEVER DOES." 
HILE the waters of Venice and the ruins 
of Rome where sunning themselves for the 
pleasure of the Dorrit family, and were daily 
being sketched out of all earthly proportion, 
lineament, and likeness, by traveling pencils in- 
numerable, the firm of Doyce and Clennam 
hammered away in Bleeding Heart Yard, and 
the vigorous clink of iron upon iron was heard 
there through the working hours. 

The younger partner had by this time brought 
the business into sound trim ; and the elder, left 
free to follow his own ingenious devices, had 
done much to enhahce the character of the fac- 
tory. As an ingenious man he had necessarily 
to encounter every discouragement that the rul- 
ing powers for a length of time had been able 
by any means to put in the way of his class of 
culprits, but that was only reasonable self-de- 
fense in the powers, since How to do it must ob- 
viously be the natural and mortal enemy of How 
not to do it. In this was to be found the basis 
of the wise system, by tooth and nail upheld by 
the Circumlocution Office, of warning every in- 
genious British subject to be ingenious at his 
peril: of harassing him, obstructing him, invit- 
ing robbers (by making his remedy uncertain, 
difficult, and expensive) to plunder him, and at 
the best of confiscating his property, after a 
short term of enjoyment, as though invention 
were on a par with felony. The system had 
uniformly found great favor with the Barnacles, 
and that was only reasonable, too; for one who 
worthily invents must be in earnest, and the 
Barnacles abhorred and dreaded nothing half 
somuch, That again was very reasonable, since 
in a country suffering under the afflietion of a 


great amount of earnestness, there might, in an | 
exceeding short space of time, be not a single | 


Barnacle left sticking to a post. 
Daniel Doyce faced his eondition with its 
pains and penalties attached to it, and soberly 


over the models and drawings, and consoling 
himself by muttering with a sigh as he put them 
away again, that the thing was as true as it ever 
was, 

To show no sympathy with so much endeavor 
and so much disappointment, would have been 
to fail in what Clennam regarded as among the 
implicit obligations of his partnership. A re- 
vival of the passing interest in the subject which 
had been by chance awakened at the door of the 
Cireumlocution Office, originated in this feel- 
ing. He asked his partner to explain the in- 
| vention to him; “‘having a lenient considera- 
tion,” he stipulated, “for my being no work- 
man, Doyce.” 

“No workman?” said Doyce. “You would 
have been a thorough workman if you had given 
yourself to it. You have as good a head for un- 
derstanding such things as I have met with.” 

“A totally uneducated one, I am sorry to 
add,” said Clennam. 

‘“*T don’t know that,” returned Doyce, “ and 
I wouldn’t have you say that. No man of sense 
who has been generally improved, and has im- 
proved himself, can be called quite uneducated 
as to any thing, I don’t particularly favor mys- 
teries. I would as soon, on a fair and clear ex- 
planation, be judged by one class of man as 
| another, provided he had the qualification I 

have named.” 

“At all events,” said Clennam—“ this sounds 
| as if we were exchanging compliments, but you 
| know it’s not so—I shall have the advantage of 
as plain an explanation as can be given.” 

‘* Well!” said Daniel, in his steady, even way, 
**Tll try to make it so.” 

He had the power often to be found in union 
with such a character, of explaining what he 
himself perceived and meant with the direct 
force and distinctness with which it struck his 
own mind. His manner of demonstration was 
| 8o orderly and neat and simple, that it was not 
easy to mistake him. There was something al- 
most ludicrous in the complete irreconcilability 
of a vague, conventional notion that he must be 
a visionary man, with the precise, sagacious 
traveling of his eye and thumb over the plans, 
their patient stoppages at particular points, 
their careful returns to other points whence lit- 
tle channels of explanation had to be traced up, 
and his steady manner of making every thing 
good and every thing sound, at each important 
stage, before taking his hearer on a line’s- 











worked on for the work’s sake. Clennam cheer- | breadth further. His dismissal of himself from 
ing him with a hearty co-operation, was a moral | his description, was hardly less remarkable. 
support to him, besides doing good service in | He never said, I discovered this adaptation or 
his business relation. The concern prospered, | invented that combination; but showed the 
and the partners were fast friends. | whole thing as if the Divine artificer had made 
But Daniel could not forget the old design of | it, and he had happened to find it. So modest 
so many years. It was not in reason to be ex- | was he about it, sucha pleasant touch of respect 
pected that he should; if he could have lightly was mingled with his quiet admiration of it, and 
forgotten it, he could never have conceived it, | so calmly convinced he was that it was estab- 
or had the patience and the perseverance to | lished on great universal laws. 
work it out! So Clennam thought, when he| Not only that evening, but for several suc- 


sometimes observed him of an evening looking | ceeding evenings, Clennam was quite charmed. 
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ing, referring backward and forward, and re- 
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by this investigation. The more he pursued it, 
and the oftener he glanced at the gray head 
bending over it, and the shrewd eye kindling 
with pleasure in it and love of it—instrument 
for probing his heart though it had been made 
his own twelve long years—the less he could re- 
concile it to his younger energy to let it go 
without one effort more. At length he said, 

““Doyce, it came to this at last—that the 
business was to be sunk with Heaven knows 
how many more wrecks, or begun all over 
again ?” 

“Yes,” returned Doyce, ‘that’s what the 
noblemen and gentlemen made of it after a 
dozen years.” 

“ And pretty fellows too!’ said Clennam, bit- 
terly. 

“The usual thing!” observed Doyce. ‘I 
must not make a martyr of myself, when I am 
one of so large a company.” 

‘*Relinquish it, or begin it all over again?” 
mused Clennam. 

“That was exactly the long and the short of 
it,” said Doyce. 

“Then, my friend,” cried Clennam, starting 


up, and taking his work-roughened hand, ‘it | 


shall be begun all over again !” 

Doyce looked alarmed, and replied, in a hur- 
ry for him, ‘No, no. Better put it by. Far 
better put it by. It will be heard of, one day. 
Ican put it by. You forget, my good Clennam ; 
I have put it by. It’s all at an end.” 

“Yes, Doyce,” returned Clennam, “ at an end 
as far as your efforts and rebuffs are concerned, 
I admit, but not as far as mine are. I am 
younger than you, I have only once set foot in 
that precious office, and I am fresh game for 
them. Come! [Ill try them. You shall do ex- 
actly as you have been doing since we have 
been together. I will add (as I easily can) to 
what I have been doing, the attempt to get jus- 
tice done to you by the government; and, unless 
I have some success to report, you shall hear no 
more of it.” 

Daniel Doyce was still reluctant to consent, 
and again and again urged that they had better 
put it by. But it was natural enoagh that he 
should gradually allow himself to be over-per- 
suaded by Clennam, and should yield. Yield 
he did. So Arthur resumed the long and hope- 
less labor of striving to make way with the Cir- 
cumlocution Office. 

The waiting-rooms of that Department soon 
began to be familiar with his presence, and he 
was usually ushered into them by its janitors 
much as a pickpocket might be shown into a 
police-office ; the principal difference being that 
the object of the latter class of public business 
is to keep the pickpocket, while the Circumlo- 
cution object was to get rid of Clennam. How- 


ever, he was resolved to stick to the great De- 


partment, and so the work of form-filling, cor- 
responding, minuting, memorandum-making, 
signing, counter-signing, counter-counter-sign- 





ferring sideways, crosswise, and zigzag recom- 
menced. 

Here arises a feature of the Circumlocution 
Office, not previously mentioned in the present 
record. When that admirable Department got 
into trouble, and was, by some infuriated mem- 
ber of Parliament, whom the smaller Barnacles 
almost suspected of laboring under diabolic 
possession, attacked, on the merits of no indi- 
vidual case, but as an Institution wholly abom- 
inable and Bedlamite; then the noble or right 
honorable Barnacle who represented it in the 
House, would smite that member, and cleave 
him asunder with a statement of the quantity 
of business (for the prevention of business) done 
in the Circumlocution Office. Then would that 
noble or right honorable Barnacle hold in his 
hand a paper containing a few figures, to which, 
with the permission of the House, he would en- 
treat its attention. Then would the inferior 
Barnacles exclaim, following orders, ‘Hear, 
Hear, Hear!” and ‘“‘Read!” Then would the 
noble or right honorable Barnacle perceive, Sir, 
from this little document, which he thought 
| might carry conviction even to the perversest 
mind (Derisive laughter and cheering from the 
| Barnacle fry), that within the short compass of 

the last financial half year, this much-maligned 
Department (Cheers) had written and received 
fifteen thousand letters (Loud cheers), twenty- 
four thousand minutes (Louder cheers), and 
thirty-two thousand five hundred and seventeen 
memoranda (Vehement cheering). Nay, an in- 
genious gentleman connected with the Depart- 
ment, and himself a valuable public servant, had 
done him the favor to make a curious calcula- 
tion of the amount of stationery consumed in it 
during the same period. It formed a part of 
this same short document, and he derived from 
it a remarkable fact, that the sheets of foolscap 
paper it had devoted to the public service would 
pave the footways on both sides of Oxford Street 
from end to end, and leave nearly a quarter of 
a mile to spare for the park (Immense cheer- 
ing and laughter) ; while of tape—red tape—it 
had used enough to stretch in graceful festoons 
from Hyde Park Corner to the General Post- 
office. Then, amidst a burst of saved exulta- 
tions, would the noble or right honorable Barna- 
cle sit down, leaving the mutilated fragments 
of the Member on the field. No one, after that 
exemplary demolition of him, would have the 
hardihood to hint that the more the Circum- 
locution Office did, the less was done, and 
that the greatest blessing it could confer on 
an unhappy public would be to do nothing 
at all. 

With sufficient occupation on his hands, now 
that he had this additional task—such a task 
had many and many a serviceable man died of 
before his day—Arthur Clennam led a life of 
slight variety. Regular visits to his mother’s 
dull sick room, and visits scarcely less regular 
to Mr. Meagles at Twickenham, were its only 
changes during many months. 
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He sadly and sorely missed Little Dorrit. 
He had been prepared to miss her very much, 
but not so much, He knew to the full extent 
only through experience what a large place in 
his life was left blank when her familiar little 
figure went out of it. He felt, too, that he must 
relinquish the hope of its return, knowing the 
family character sufficiently well to be assured 
that he and she were divided by a broad ground 
of separation. The old interest he had had in 
her, and her old trusting reliance on him, were 
tinged with melancholy in his mind: so soon 
had change stolen over them, and so soon had 
they glided into the past with other secret ten- 
dernesses. 

When he received her letter he was greatly 
moved, but did not the less sensibly feel that 
she was far divided from him by more than dis- 
tanee. It helped him to a clearer and keener 
perception of the place assigned him by the fam- 
ily. He saw that he was cherished in her grate- 
ful remembrance secretly, and that they resent- 
ed him with the jail and the rest of its belong- 
ings. 
Through all these meditations which every 
day of his life crowded about her, he thought of 
her otherwise in the old way. She was his in- 
nocent friend, his delicate child, his dear Little 
Dorrit. This very change of circumstances fit- 
ted curiously in with the habit, begun on the 
night when the roses floated away, of consider- 
ing himself as a much older man than his years 
really made him. He regarded her from a point 
of view which in its remoteness, tender as it 
was, he little thought would have been unspeak- 
able agony to her. He speculated about her 
future destiny, and about the husband she might 
have, with an affection for her which would 
have drained her heart of its dearest drop of 
hope, and broken it. 

Every thing about him tended to confirm him 
in the custom of looking on himself as an elder- 
ly man, from whom such aspirations as he had 
combated in the case of Minnie Gowan (though 
that was not so long ago either, reckoning by 
months and seasons), were finally departed. 
His relations with her father and mother were 
like those on which a widower son-in-law might 
have stood. If the twin sister, who was dead, 
had lived to pass away in the bloom of woman- 
hood, and he had been her husband, the nature 
of his intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. Meagles 
would probably have been just what it was. This 
imperceptibly helped to render habitual the im- 
pression within him that he had done with and 
dismissed that part of life. 

He invariably heard of Minnie from them, as 
telling them in her letters how happy she was, 
and how she loved her husband; but insepara- 
ble from that subject, he invariably saw the old 
cloud on Mr. Meagles’s face. Mr. Meagles had 
never been quite so radiant since the marriage 
as before. He had never quite overcome the 
separation from Pet. He was the same good- 
humored, open creature; but, as if his face, from 





being much turned toward the pictures of his 
two children which could show him only one 
look, unconsciously adopted a characteristic 
from them, it always had, now, through all its 
changes of expression, a look of loss in it. 

One wintry Saturday when Clennam was at 
the cottage, the Dowager Mrs. Gowan drove up 
in the Hampton Court equipage which pretend- 
ed to be the exclusive equipage of so many 
individual proprietors. She descended, in her 
shady ambuscade of green fan, to favor Mr. and 
Mrs. Meagles with a call. 

“ And how do you both do, Papa and Mam- 
ma Meagles?” said she, encouraging her hum- 
ble connections ; “and when did you last hear 
from or about my poor fellow ?” 

My poor fellow was her son, and this mode 
of speaking of him politely kept alive, without 
any offense in the world, the pretense that he 
had fallen a victim to the Meagles’ wiles. 

“And the dear pretty one,” said Mrs. Gow- 
an. ‘‘ Have you later news of her than I have?” 

Which also delicately implied that her son 
had been captured by mere beauty, and under 
its fascination had foregone all sorts of worldly 
advantages. 

‘‘Tam sure,” said Mrs. Gowan, without strain- 
ing her attention on the answers she received, 
‘it’s an unspeakable comfort to know they con- 
tinue happy. My poor fellow is of such a rest- 
less disposition, and has been so used to roving 
about and to being inconstant and popular 
among all manner of people, that it’s the great- 
est comfort in life. I suppose they’re as poor 
as mice, Papa Meagles ?” 

Mr. Meagles, fidgetty under the question, re- 
plied, ‘I hope not, ma’am. I hope they will 
manage their little income.” 

“Oh, my dearest Meagles!” returned that 
lady, tapping him on the arm with the green 
fan, and then adroitly interposing it between a 
yawn and the company, “how can you, asa man 
of the world and one of the most business-like 
of human beings—for you know you are busi- 
ness-like, and a great deal too much for us who 
are not—” 

(Which went to the former purpose by mak- 
ing Mr. Meagles out to be an artful schemer.) 

‘**_-How can you talk about their managing 
their little means? My poor dear fellow! The 
idea of his managing mere hundreds! And the 
sweet pretty creature too. The notion of her 
managing! Papa Meagles! Don’t!” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, gravely, 
‘“*T am sorry to admit, then, that Henry certain- 
ly does anticipate his means.” 

“My dear good man—I use no ceremony 
with you, because we are a kind of relations 
positively, Mamma Meagles,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gowan, cheerfully, as if the absurd coincidence 
then flashed upon her for the first time—‘a 
kind of relations! My dear good man, in this 


world none of us can have every thing our own 
way.” 
This again went to the former point, and 
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showed Mr. Meagles with all good breeding 
that, so far, he had been brilliantly successful 
in his deep designs. Mrs. Gowan thought the 
hit so good a one that she dwelt upon it; re- 
peating, ‘‘Not every thing. No, no; in this 
world we must not expect every thing, Papa 
Meagles.” 

‘* And may I ask, ma’am,” retorted Mr. Mea- 
gles, a little heightened in color, “‘ who does ex- 
pect every thing?” 

““Qh, nobody, nobody!’ said Mrs. Gowan. 
“T was going to say—but you put me out. You 
interrupting Papa, what was I going to say !” 

Drooping her large green fan, she looked 
musingly at Mr. Meagles while she thought 
about it—a performance not tending to the cool- 
ing of that gentleman’s rather heated spirits. 

“Ah! Yes, to be sure!” said Mrs. Gowan. 
‘‘ You must remember that my poor fellow has 
always been accustomed to expectations. They 
may have been realized, or they may not have 
been realized—” 

‘Let us say, then, may not have been real- 
ized,” observed Mr. Meagles. 

The Dowager for a moment gave him an an- 
gry look, but tossed it off with her head and her 
fan, and pursued the tenor of her way in her 
former manner. 

‘It makes no difference. My poor fellow has 
been accustomed to that sort of thing, and of 
course you knew it, and were prepared for the 
consequences. I myself always clearly foresaw 


the consequences, and am not surprised. And 


you must not be surprised. In fact, can’t be 
surprised. Must have been prepared for it.” 

Mr. Meagles looked at his wife, and at Clen- 
nam; bit his lip, and coughed. 

“And now here’s my poor fellow,” Mrs. 
Gowan pursued, ‘receiving notice that he is 
to hold himself in expectation of a baby, and 
all the expenses attendant on such an addition 
to his family! Poor Henry! But it can’t be 
helped now: it’s too late to help it now. Only 
don’t talk of anticipating means, Papa Mea- 
gles, as a discovery; because that would be too 
much.” 

“Too much, ma’am ?” said Mr. Meagles, as 
seeking an explanation. 

“There, there!” said Mrs. Gowan, putting 
him in his inferior place with an expressive 
action of her hand. “Too much for my poor 
fellow’s mother to bear at this time of day. 
They are fast married, and can’t be unmarried. 
There, there! I know that! You needn’t tell 
me that, Papa Meagles. I know it very well. 
What was it I said just now? That it was a 
great comfort they continued happy. It is to 
be hoped they will still continue happy. It is 
to be hoped Pretty One will do every thing she 
can to make my poor fellow happy, and keep 
him contented. Papa and Mamma Meagles, 
we had better say no more about it. We never 
did look at this subject from the same side, and 
we never shall. There, there! Now I am 


good.” 





Truly, having by this time said every thing 
she could say in maintenance of her wonderful- 
ly mythical position, and in admonition to Mr. 
Meagles that he must not expect to bear his 
honors of alliance too cheaply, Mrs. Gowan was 
disposed to forego the rest. If Mr. Meagles had 
submitted to a glance of entreaty from Mrs, 
Meagles, and an expressive gesture from Clen- 
nam, he would have left her in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of this state of mind. But Pet was 
the darling and pride of his heart; and if he 
could ever have championed her more devoted- 
ly, or loved her better, than in the days when 
she was the sunlight of his house, it would have 
been now, when, in its daily grace and delight, 
she was lost to it. 

‘Mrs. Gowan, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, “I 
have been a plain man all my life. If I was to 
try—no matter whether on myself, or somebody 
else, or both—any genteel mystifications, I 
should probably not succeed in them.” 

‘** Papa Meagles,” returned the Dowager, with 
an affable smile, but with the bloom on her cheeks 
standing out a little more vividly than usual, as 
the neighboring surface became paler, “ proba- 
biy not.” 

“Therefore, my good madam,” said Mr. Mea- 
gles, at great pains to restrain himself, “I hope 
I may, without offense, ask to have no such mys- 
tifications played off upon me.” 

‘““Mamma Meagles,” observed Mrs. Gowan, 
“your good man is incomprehensible.” 

Her turning to that worthy lady was an arti- 
fice to bring her into the discussion, quarrel 
with her, and vanquish her. Mr. Meagles in- 
terposed to prevent that consummation. 

‘“‘ Mother,” said he, “you are inexpert, my 
dear, and it is not a fair match. Let me beg 
of you to remain quiet. Come, Mrs. Gowan, 
come! Let us try to be sensible; let us try to 
be good-natured; let us try to be fair. Don’t 
you pity Henry, and I won't pity Pet. And 
don’t be one-sided, my dear madam; it’s not 
considerate, it’s not kind. Don’t let us say that 
we hope Pet will make Henry happy, or even 
that we hope Henry will make Pet happy’— 
(Mr. Meagles himself did not look happy as he 
spoke the words)—“ but let us hope they will 
make each other happy.” 

“ Yes, sure, and there leave it, Father,” said 
Mrs. Meagles, the kind-hearted and comfortable. 

‘Why, Mother, no,” returned Mr. Meagles, 
“not exactly there. I can’t quite leave it there ; 
I must say just half-a-dozen words more. Mrs. 
Gowan, I hope I am not oversensitive. I dare 
say I don’t look it.” 

‘*Indeed you do not,” said Mrs. Gowan, shak- 
ing her head and the great green fan together, 
for emphasis. 

‘Thank you, ma’am; that’s well. Notwith- 
standing which, I feel a littlk—I don’t want to 
use a strong word—now shall I say hurt?” asked 
Mr. Meagles, at once with frankness and mod- 
eration, and with a conciliatory appeal in his 
tone. 
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“Say what you like,” answered Mrs. Gowan. 
“Jt is perfectly indifferent to me.” 

“No, no, don’t say that,” urged Mr. Meagles, 
“because that’s not responding amicably. I feel 
a little hurt when I hear references made to 
consequences having been foreseen, and to its 
being too late now, and so forth.” 

“ Do you, Papa Meagles ?” said Mrs. Gowan. 
“JT am not surprised.” 

‘Well, ma’am,” reasoned Mr. Meagles, “I 
was in hopes you would have been at least sur- 
prised, because to hurt me willfully on so tender 
a subject is surely not generous.” 

“T am not responsible,” said Mrs. Gowan, 
“for your conscience, you know.” 

Poor Mr. Meagles looked aghast with aston- 
ishment. 

“Tf I am unluckily obliged to carry a cap 
about with me which is yours and fits you,” 
pursued Mrs. Gowan, ‘don’t blame me for its 
pattern, Papa Meagles, I beg!” 

“Why, good Lord, ma’am!” Mr. Meagles 
broke out, “that’s as much as to state—” 

“Now, Papa Meagles, Papa Meagles,” said 
Mrs. Gowan, who became extremely deliberate 
and prepossessing in manner whenever that 
gentleman became at all warm, ‘‘ perhaps, to 
prevent confusion, I had better speak for my- 
self than trouble your kindness to speak for me. 
It’s as much as to state, you begin. If you 
please, I will finish the sentence. It is as much 
as to state—not that I wish to press it, or even 
recall it, for it is of no use now, and my only 
wish is to make the best of existing circum- 
stances—that from the first to the last I always 
objected to this match of yours, and at a very 
late period yielded a most unwilling consent 
to it.” 

“Mother!” cried Mr. Meagles. “Do you 
hear this? Arthur! Do you hear this ?” 

“The room being of a convenient size,” said 
Mrs. Gowan, looking about as she fanned her- 
self, “‘and quite charmingly adapted in all re- 
spects to conversation, I should imagine that I 
am audible in any part of it.” 

Some moments passed in silence before Mr. 
Meagles could hold himself in his chair with 
sufficient security to prevent his breaking out 
of it at the next word he spoke. At last he 
said; “‘Ma’am, I am very unwilling to revive 
them, but I must remind you what my opinions 
and my course were, all along, on that unfor- 
tunate subject.” 

“Oh, my dear Sir!” said Mrs. Gowan, smil- 
ing and shaking her head with accusatory intel- 
ligence, “they were well understood by me, I 
assure you.” 

‘“‘T never, ma’am,” said Mr. Meagles, ‘‘ knew 
unhappiness before that time, I never knew 
anxiety before that time. It was a time of such 
distress to me, that—” That Mr. Meagles re- 


ally could say no more about it, in short, but 
passed his handkerchief before his face. 

“I understood the whole affair,” said Mrs. 
Gowan, composedly looking over her fan. “As 


you have appealed to Mr. Clennam, I may ap- 
peal to Mr. Clennam, too. He knows whether 
I did or not.” 
“T am very unwilling,” said Clennam, ‘to 
take any part in this discussion, more especially 
because I wish to preserve the best understand- 
|ing and the clearest relations with Mr. Henry 
Gowan. I have very strong reasons indeed for 
entertaining that wish. Mrs. Gowan attributed 

certain views of furthering the marriage to my 
friend here, in conversation with me before it 
took place, and I endeavored to undeceive her. 
I represented that I knew him (as I did and do) 
to be strenuously opposed to it, both in opinion 
and action.” 

“You see,” said Mrs. Gowan, turning the 
palms of her hands toward Mr. Meagles, as if 
she were Justice herself, representing to him 
that he had better confess, for he had not a leg 
to stand on. “You see! Very good! Now, 
Papa and Mamma Meagles both!” here she 
rose; “allow me to take the liberty of putting 
an end to this rather formidable controversy. I 
will not say another word upon its merits. I 
will only say that it is an additional proof of 
what one knows from all experience ; that this 
kind of thing never answers—as my poor fellow 
himself would say that it never pays—in one 
word, that it never does.” 

Mr. Meagles asked, What kind of thing? 

“Tt is in vain,” said Mrs. Gowan, “ for peo- 
ple to attempt to get on together who have such 
extremely different antecedents, who are jum- 
bled against each other in this accidental, mat- 
rimonial sort of way, and who can not look at 
the untoward circumstance which has shaken 
them together in the same-light. It never 
does.” 

Mr. Meagles was beginning, “ Permit me to 
say, ma’am—” 


“No, don’t!” returned Mrs. Gowan. ‘‘ Why 
should you! It is an ascertained fact. It never 


does. I will, therefore, if you please, go my 
way, leaving you to yours. I shall at all times 
be happy to receive my poor fellow’s pretty wife, 
and I shall always make a point of being on the 
most affectionate terms with her. But as to 
these terms, semi-family and semi-stranger, 
semi-goring and semi-boring, they form a state 
of things quite amusing in its impracticability. 
I assure you it never does.” 

The Dowager here made a smiling obeisance, 
rather to the room than to any one in it, and 
therewith took a final farewell of Papa and Mam- 
ma Meagles. Clennam stepped forward to hand 
her to the Pill-Box which was at the service of 
all the Pills in Hampton Court Palace, and she 
got into that vehicle with distinguished serenity 
and was driven away. 

Thenceforth the Dowager with a light and 
careless humor often recounted to her particular 
acquaintance how, after a hard trial, she had 
found it impossible to know those people who 
belonged to Henry’s wife, and who had made 
that desperate set to catch him; whether she 
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had come to the conclusion beforehand that to | still it is a long way off. Just as Home is Home 


get rid of them would give her favorite pretense 
a better air, might save her some occasional in- 
convenience, and could risk no loss(the pretty 
creature being fast married, and her father de- 
voted to her), was best known to herself. Though 
this history has its opinion on that point too, 
and decidedly in the affirmative. 
——@———_ 
CHAPTER XLV. 

“ Artuur, my dear boy,” said Mr. Meagles, 
on the evening of the following day, “* Mother 
and I have been talking this over, and we don’t 
feel comfortable in remaining as we are. That 
elegant connection of ours—that dear lady who 
was here yesterday—” 

“T understand,” said Arthur. 

“Even that affable and condescending orna- 
ment of society,” pursued Mr. Meagles, “ may 
misrepresent us, we are afraid. We could bear 
a great deal, Arthur, for her sake ; but we think 
we would rather not submit to that, if it was all 
the same to her.” 

“Good,” said Arthur. ‘‘Go on.” 

“You see,” proceeded Mr. Meagles, “ it might 
put us wrong with our son-in-law, it might even 
put us wrong with our daughter, and it might 
lead to a great deal of domestic trouble. You 

e, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” returned Arthur, “there is 
much reason in what you say.” He had glanced 
at Mrs. Meagles, who was always on the good 
and sensible side, and a petition had shone out 
of her honest face that he would support Mr. 
Meagles in his present inclinings. 

“So we are very much disposed, are Mother 
and I,”’ said Mr. Meagles, ‘‘ to pack up bag and 
baggage, and go among the Allongers and Marsh- 
ongers once more. I mean, we are very much 
disposed to be off; strike right through France 
into Italy, and see our Pet.” 

** And I don’t think,” replied Arthur, touched 
by the motherly anticipation in the bright face 
of Mrs. Meagles (she must have been very like 
her daughter once), “that you could do better. 
And if you ask me for my advice, it is that you 
set off to-morrow.” 

“Ts it really, though?” said Mr. Meagles. 
‘Mother, this is being backed in an idea?” 

Mother, with a look which thanked Clenman 
in a manner very agreeable to him, answered 
that it was indeed. 

“The fact is, besides, Arthur,” said Mr. Mea- 
gles, the old cloud coming over his face, ‘‘ that 


I suppose I must clear him again. It may be as 
well, even on this account, that I should step 
over there, and look him up in a friendly way. 





my son-in-law is already in debt again, and that 


Then again, here’s Mother foolishly anxious 


(and yet naturally, too) about Pet’s state of 
health, and that she should not be left to feel 
lonesome at the present time. It’s undeniably 
a long way off, Arthur, and a strange place for 
the poor love under all the circumstances. Let 
her be as well cared for as any lady in that land, 


though it’s never so homely, why you see,” said 
Mr. Meagles, adding a new version to the proy- 
erb, ‘‘ Rome is Rome though it’s never so Rome- 
ly.” 

“All perfectly true,” observed Arthur, “ and 
all sufficient reasons for going.” 

“IT am glad you think so; it decides me. 
Mother, my dear, you may get ready. We 
have lost our pleasant interpreter (she spoke 
three foreign languages beautifully, Arthur; 
you have heard her many a time), and you 
must pull me through it, Mother, as well as you 
can. I require a deal of pulling through, Ar- 
thur,” said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head, “a 
deal of pulling through. I stick at every thing 
beyond a noun-substantive—and I stick at him, 
if he’s at all a tight one.” 

“Now I think of it,” returned Clennam, 
‘*there’s Cavalletto. He shall go with you if 
you like. I could not afford to lose him, but 
you will bring him safe back.” 

“Well! I am much obliged to you, my boy,” 
said Mr. Meagles, turning it over, “but I think 
not. No, I think I'll just be pulled through by 
Mother. Caval-looro (I stick at his very name 
to start with, and it sounds like the chorus to a 
comic song), is so necessary to you, that I don’t 
like the thought of taking him away. More than 
that, there’s no saying when we may come home 
again; and it would never do to take him away 
for an indefinite time. The cottage is not what 
itwas. It only holds two little people less than 
it ever did, Pet, and her poor unfortunate maid, 
Tattycoram ; but itseemsempty now. Once out 
of it, there’s no knowing when we may come 
back to it. No, Arthur, Pll be pulled through 
by Mother.” 

They would do best by themselves, perhaps, 
after all, Clennam thought, therefore did not 
press his proposal. 

“Tf you would come down and stay here for 
a change, when it wouldn’t trouble you,” Mr. 
Meagles resumed, “I should be glad to think— 
and so would Mother, too, I know—that you were 
brightening up the old place with a bit of life 
it was used to when it was full, and that the Ba- 
bies on the wall there, had a kind eye upon them 
sometimes. You so belong to the spot, and to 
them, Arthur; and we should every one of us 
have been so happy if it had fallen out—but, let 
us see—how’s the weather for traveling now?” 
—Mr. Meagles broke off, cleared his throat, and 
got up to look out of window. 

They agreed that the weather was of high 
promise, and Clennam kept the tack in that 
safe direction until it had become easy again, 
when he gently diverted it to Henry Gowan, 
and his quick sense and agreeable qualities when 


, he was delicately dealt with; he likewise dwelt 


on the indisputable affection he entertained for 
his wife. Clennam did not fail of his effect upon 
good Mr. Meagles, whom these commendations 
greatly cheered, and who took Mother to wit- 
ness that the single and cordial desire of his 
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heart in reference to their daughter’s husband, 
was harmoniously to exchange friendship for 
friendship, and to confide and be confided in. 
Within a few hours the cottage furniture began 
to be wrapped up for preservation in the family 
absence—or, as Mr. Meagles expressed it, the 
house began to put its hair in papers—and with- 
in a few days Father and Mother were gone, 
Mrs. Tickit and Dr. Buchan were posted, as of 
yore, behind the parlor blind, and Arthur’s soli- 
tary feet were rustling among the dry fallen 
leaves in the garden walks. 

As he had a liking for the spot, he seldom 
let a week pass without paying it avisit. Some- 
times, he went down alone from Saturday to 
Monday ; sometimes, his partner aecompanied 
him; sometimes, he merely strolled for an hour 
or two about the house and garden, saw that 
all was right, and returned to London again. 
At all times and under all circumstances Mrs. 
Tickit, with her dark row of curls and Dr. Bu- 
chan, sat in the parlor window, looking out for 
the family return. 

On one of his visits Mrs. Tickit received him 
with the words, “‘I have something to tell you, 
Mr. Clennam, that will surprise you.” So sur- 
prising was the something in question, that it 
actually brought Mrs. Tickit out of the parlor 
window, and produced her in the garden walk 
when Clennam went in at the gate on its being 
opened for him. 

“What is it, Mrs. Tickit?” said he. 

“Sir,” returned that faithful housekeeper, 
having taken him into the parlor and closed the 
door; ‘‘if ever I saw the led away and deluded 
child in my life, I saw her identically in the 
dusk of yesterday evening.” 

“You don’t mean Tatty—” 

“Coram, yes I do!” quoth Mrs. Tickit, clear- 
ing the disclosure at a leaf. 

“* Where ?” 

“Mr. Clennam,” returned Mrs. Tickit, “I 
was a little heavy in my eyes, being that I was 
waiting longer than customary for my cup of 
tea which was then preparing by Mary Jane. I 
was not sleeping, nor what a person would term 
correctly, dozing. I was more what a person 
would strictly call watching with my eyes shut.” 

Without entering upon an inquiry into this 
curious abnormal condition, Clennam said, 
“Exactly. Well?” 

‘Well, Sir,” proceeded Mrs. Tickit, “I was 
thinking of one thing and thinking of another. 
Just as you yourself might. Just as any body 
might.” 

‘** Precisely so,” said Clennam. “ Well?’ 

“ And when I do think of one thing and do 
think of another,” pursued Mrs. Tickit, “I 
hardly need to tell you, Mr. Clennam, that I 
think of the family. Because, dear me! a per- 
son’s thoughts”—Mrs. Tickit said this with an 
argumentative and philosophic air—‘ however 
they may stray, will go more or less on what is 
uppermost in their minds. They widl do it, Sir, 
and a person can’t prevent them.” 





Arthur subscribed to this discovery with an 
emphatic nod. 

“You find it so yourself, Sir, I'll be bold to 
say,” said Mrs. Tickit, “and we all find it so. 
It an’t our stations in life that changes us, Mr. 
Clennam ; thoughts is free! As I was saying, 
I was thinking of one thing, and thinking of 
another, and thinking very much of the family. 
Not of the family in the present times only, but 
in the past times too. For when a person does 
begin thinking of one thing and thinking of an- 
other, in that manner as it’s getting dark, what 
I say is that all times seem to be present, and a 
person must get out of that state and consider 
before they can say which is which.” 

He nodded again; afraid to utter a word, 
lest it should present any new opening to Mrs. 
Tickit’s conversational powers. 

“In consequence of which,” said Mrs. Tickit, 
“when I quivered my eyes and saw her actual 
form and figure looking in at the gate, I let 
them close again without so much as starting, 
for that actual form and figure came so pat to 
the time when it belonged to the house as much 
as mine or your own, that I never thought at 
the moment of its having gone away. But, Sir, 
when I quivered my eyes again and saw that it 
wasn’t there, then it all flooded upon me with a 
fright, and I jumped up.” 

**You ran out directly?” said Clennam. 

**T ran out,” assented Mrs. Tickit, ‘‘ as fast as 
ever my feet would carry me ; and if you’ll credit 
it, Mr. Clennam, there wasn’t in the whole shin- 
ing heavens, no not so much as a finger of that 
young woman.” 

Passing over the absence from the firmament 
of this novel constellation, Arthur inquired of 
Mrs. Tickit if she herself went beyond the gate? 

“Went to and fro, and high and low,” said 
Mrs. Tickit, “and saw no sign of her!” 

He then asked Mrs. Tickit how long a space 
of time she supposed there might have been be- 
tween the two sets of ocular quiverings she had 
experienced? Mrs. Tickit, though minutely cir- 
cumstantial in her reply, had no settled opinion 
between five seconds and ten minutes. She was 
so plainly at sea on this point of the case, and 
had so clearly been startled out of slumber, that 
Clennam was much disposed to regard the ap- 
pearance as a dream. Without hurting Mrs. 
Tickit’s feelings with that improbable solution 
of her mystery, he took it away from the cottage 
with him; and probably would have retained it 
ever afterward, if a circumstance had not soon 
happened to change his opinion. 

He was passing at nightfall along the Strand, 
and the lamplighter was going on before him, 
under whose hand the street-lamps, blurred by 
the foggy air, burst out one after another, like 
so many blazing sunflowers coming into full- 
blow all at once; when a stoppage on the pave- 
ment, caused by a train of coal-wagons toiling 
up from the wharves at the river-side, brought 
him to a stand-still. He had been walking 
quickly, and going with some current of thought, 
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and the sudden check given to both operations 
caused him to look freshly about him, as people 
under such circumstances usually do. 
Immediately, he saw in advance—a few people 
intervening, but still so near to him that he 
could have touched them by stretching out his | 
arm—Tattycoram and a strange man of a very | 
remarkable appearance: a swaggering man, with 
a high nose, and a black mustache as false in 
its color as his eyes were false in their expres- 
sion, who wore his heavy cloak with the air of | 
a foreigner, His dress and general appearance | 
were those of a man on travel, and he seemed | 
to have very recently joined the girl. In bend- | 
ing down (being much taller than she was), list- | 
ening to whatever she said to him, he looked | 
over his shoulder with the suspicious glance of | 
one who was not unused to be mistrustful that 
his footsteps were dogged. It was then that 
Clennam saw his face, as his eyes lowered on | 
the people behind him in the aggregate, without | 
particularly resting upon Clennam’s face or any | 
other. 


He had scarcely turned his head about again, 
and it was still bent down, listening to the girl, 
when the stoppage ceased, and the obstructed | 


stream of people flowed on. Still bending his | 
head and listening to the girl, he went on at | 
her side, and Clennam followed them, resolved 
to play this unexpected play out, and see where 
they went to. 

He had hardly made the determination (though 
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he was not long about it), when he was again 
as suddenly brought up as he had been by the 
stoppage. They turned short into the Adelphi 
—the girl evidently leading—and went straight 
on, as if they were going to the terrace which 
overhangs the river. 

There is always, to this day, a sudden pause 
in that place to the roar of the great thorough- 
fare. The many sounds become so deadened 


| that the change is like putting cotton in the ears, 


or having the head thickly muffled. At that 


| time the contrast was far greater; there being 


no small steamboats on the river, no landing- 
places but slippery stairs and foot-causeways, no 
railroad on the opposite bank, no hanging bridge 
or fish-market near at hand, no traffic on the 
nearest bridge of stone, nothing moving on the 
stream but watermen’s wherries and coal light- 
ers. Long and broad black tiers of the latter, 
moored fast in the mud as if they were never to 
move again, made the shore funereal and silent 
after dark, and kept what little water movement 


| there was far out toward mid-stream. At any 


hour later than sunset, and not least at that 
hour when most of the people who have any 
thing to eat at home are going home to eat it, 
and when most of those who have nothing have 
hardly yet slunk out to beg or steal, it was a de- 
serted place and looked on a deserted scene. 
Such was the hour when Clennam stopped at 
the corner, observing the girl and the strange 
man as they went down the street. The man’s 
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footsteps were so noisy on the echoing stones 


that he was unwilling to add the sound of his | 


own. But when they had passed the turning 
and were in the darkness of the dark corner 
leading to the terrace, he made after them with 
such indifferent appearance of being a casual 
passenger on his way, as he could assume. 


When he rounded the dark corner, they were | 


walking along the terrace, toward a figure which 
was coming toward them. If he had seen it by 
itself, under such conditions of gas-lamp, mist, 
and distance, he might not have known it at 
first sight; but with the figure of the girl to 
prompt him, he at once recognized Miss Wade. 

He stopped at the corner, seeming to look ex- 
pectantly up the street, as if he had made an 
appointment with some one to meet him there ; 
but kept a careful eye on the three. When they 
came together, the man took off his hat, and 
made Miss Wade a bow. The girl appeared to 
say a few words as though she presented him, 
or accounted for his being late, or early, or what 
not, and then fell a pace or so behind by her- 
self. Miss Wade and the man then began to 
walk up and down; the man having the appear- 
ance of being extremely courteous and compli- 
mentary in his manner; Miss Wade having the 
appearance of being extremely haughty. 

When they came down to the corner and 
turned, she was saying: ‘If I pinch myself for 
it, that is my business, Confine yourself to 
yours, and ask me no question.” 

“By Heaven, ma’am!” he replied, making 
her another bow. ‘It was my profound respect 
for the strength of your character, and my ad- 
miration of your beauty.” 

“T want neither the one nor the other from 
any one,” said she, “‘and certainly not from 
you of all creatures. Go on with your report.” 

“ Am I pardoned ?” he asked, with an air of 
half-abashed gallantry. 

“ You are paid,” she said, disdainfully, ‘‘ and 
that is all you want.” 

Whether the girl hung behind because she 
was not to hear the business, or as already 
knowing enough about it, Clennam could not 
determine. They turned andshe turned. She 


looked away at the river, as she walked with her | 
hands folded before her, and that was all he | 


could make of her without showing his face. 
There happened, by good fortune, to be a loung- 
er really waiting for some one, and he some- 
times looked over the railing at the water, and 
sometimes came to the dark corner and looked 
up the street, rendering Arthur less conspicuous. 

When Miss Wade and the man came back 
again, she was saying, “ You must wait until 
to-morrow.” 

“ A thousand pardons!’ he returned. “ My 
faith! Then it’s not convenient to-night?” 

“No. I must get it before I can give it to 
you.” 

She stopped in the roadway, as if to put an 
end to the conference. He of course stopped 
too, And the girl stopped. 


“Tt’s a little inconvenient,” said the man. 
“A little. But, Holy Blue! that’s nothing, in 
such a service. I am without money to-night 
by chance. I have a good banker in this city— 


| ha, ha!—but I would not wish to draw upon the 


house until the time when I shall draw for a 
round sum. 

“ Harriet,” said Miss Wade, “arrange with 
him—this gentleman here—for sending him 
some money to-morrow.” She said it with a 
slur of the word gentleman which was more 
contemptuous than any emphasis, and walked 
slowly on. 

The man bent his head again, and the girl 
spoke to him as they both followed her. Clen- 
nam ventured to look at the girl as they moved 
away. He could note that her rich black eyes 
were fastencd upon the man with a scrutinizing 
expression, and that she kept ata little distance 
from him as they walked side by side to the 
further end of the terrace. 

A loud and altered clank upon the pavement 
warned him before he could discern what was 


| passing there, that the man was coming back 


alone. Clennam lounged into the road, toward 
the railing, and the man passed at a quick swing, 
with the end of his cloak thrown over his shoul- 
der, singing a scrap of a French song. 

The whole vista had no one in it now but him- 
self. The lounger had lounged out of view, and 
Miss Wade and Tattycoram were gone. More 
than ever bent on seeing what became of them, 
and on having some information to give his 
good friend Mr. Meagles, he went out at the 
further end of the terrace, looking cautiously 
about him. He rightly judged that, at first at 
all events, they would go in a contrary direction 
from their late companion. He soon saw them 


;in a neighboring by-street, which was not a 


thoroughfare, evidently allowing time for the 
man getting well out of their way. ‘They walked 
leisurely arm-in-arm down one side of the street, 
and returned upon the opposite side. When they 
came back to the street-corner, they changed 
their pace for the pace of people with an object 
and a distance before them, and walked steadi- 
ly away. Clennam, no less steadily, kept them 
in view. 

They crossed the Strand, and passed through 
Covent Garden (under the windows of his old 
lodging where dear Little Dorrit had come that 
night), and slanted away northeast, until they 
passed the great building whence Tattycoram 
derived her name, and turned into the Gray’s 
Inn Road. Clennam was quite at home here, 
in sight of Flora, not to mention the Patriarch 
and Pancks, and kept them in sight with ease. 
He was beginning to wonder where they might 
be going next, when that wonder was lost in the 


| greater wonder with which he saw them turn 


into the Patriarchal street. That wonder was 
in its turn swallowed up in the greater wonder 
with which he saw them stop at the Patriarchal 
door. A low double knock at the bright brass 


| knocker, a gleam of light into the road from the 
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RIGOR OF MI. F.'S AUNT. 


opened door, a brief pause for inquiry and an- 
swer, and the door was shut, and they were 
housed. 

After looking at the surrounding objects for 
assurance that he was not in a dream, and after 
pacing a little while before the house, Arthur 
knocked at the door. It was opened by the 
usual maid-servant, and she showed him up at 
once, with her usual alacrity, to Flora’s sitting- 
room. 

There was no one with Flora but Mr. F.’s 
Aunt, which respectable gentlewoman, basking 
in a balmy atmosphere of tea and toast, was 
ensconced in an easy chair by the fireside, with 
a little table at her elbow, and a clean white 
handkerchief spread over her lap, on which two 
pieces of toast at that moment awaited consump- 
tion. Bending over a steaming vessel of tea, 
and looking through steam, and breathing forth 
steam, like a malignant Chinese enchantress 
engaged in the performance of unholy rites, 
Mr. F.’s Aunt put down the great tea-cup, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Drat him, if he an’t come back 
again!” 

It would seem from the foregoing exclamation 
that this uncompromising relative of the la- 
mented Mr. F., measuring time by the acuteness 
of her sensations, and not by the clock, sup- 
posed Clennam to have lately gone away; 
whereas at least a quarter of a year had elapsed 
since he had had the temerity to present him- 
self before her. 


“My goodness Arthur!” cried Flora, rising to 
give hima cordial reception, “‘ Doyce and Clen- 
nam what a start and a surprise for though not 
far from the machinery and foundry business 
and surely might be taken sometimes if at no 
other time about mid-day when a glass of sherry 
and a humble sandwich of whatever cold meat 
in the larder might not come amiss nor taste 
the worse for being from it you know you buy it 
somewhere and wherever bought a profit must 
be made or they would never keep the place it 
stands to reason without a motive still never 
seen and learned now not to be expected, for as 
Mr. F. himself said if seeing is believing not 
seeing is believing too and when you don’t see 
you may fully believe you’re not remembered, 
not that I expect you Arthur Doyce and Clennam 
to remember me why should I for the days are 
gone but bring another tea-cup here directly and 
tell her fresh toast and pray sit near the fire.” 

Arthur was in the greatest anxiety to explain 
the object of his visit; but was put off for the 
moment, in spite of himself, by what he under- 
stood of the reproachful purport of these words, 
and by the genuine pleasure she testified in see- 
ing him. 

‘‘And now pray tell me something all you 
know,” said Flora, drawing her chair near to 
| his, ‘about the good dear quiet little thing, and 
all the changes of her fortunes carriage people 
| how no doubt and horses without number most 
| romantic! a coat-of-arms of course and wild 
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beasts on their hind legs showing it as if it was 
a copy they had done with mouths from ear to 
ear good gracious! and has she her health which 
is the first consideration after all, for what is 
wealth without it Mr. F. himself so often saying 
when his twinges came that sixpence a day and 
find yourself and no gout so much preferable, 
not that he could have lived on any thing like 
it being the last man or that the precious little 
thing though far too familiar an expression now 
had any tendency of that sort much too slight 
and small but looked so fragile bless her!” 

Mr. F.’s Aunt, who had eaten a piece of toast | 
down to the crust, here solemnly handed the 
crust to Flora, who ate it for her as a matter of 
business. Mr. F.’s Aunt then moistened her 
ten fingers in slow succession at her lips, and 
wiped them in exactly the same order on the 
white handkerchief; then took the other piece 
of toast, and fell to work upon it. While pur- 
suing this routine, she looked fixedly at Clen- | 
nam with an expression of such intense severity | 
that he felt obliged to look at her in return, 
against his personal inclinations. 

“She is in Italy, with all her family, Flora,” 
he said, when the dread lady was occupied again. 

“In Italy really,” said Flora, ‘with the 
grapes and figs growing every where and “ava 
necklaces and bracelets too that land of poetry 
with burning mountains picturesque beyond be- 
lief though if the organ-boys come away from | 
the neighborhood not to be scorched nobody can | 
wonder being so young and bringing their white 
mice with them most humane! and is she really 
in that favored land with nothing but blue about 
her and dying gladiators and Belvederas though 
Mr. F. himself did not believe for his abjection 
when in spirits was that the images could not 
be true there being no medium between expens- 
ive quantities of linen badly got up and all in 
creases and none at all, which certainly does 
not seem probable though perhaps in conse- 
quence of the extremes of rich and poor, which 
may account for it.” 

Arthur tried to edge a word in, but Flora 
hurried on again. 

“Venice Preserved too,” said she, “I think 
you have been there is it well or ill preserved 
for people differ so, and Maccaroni if they real- 
ly eat it like the conjurors why not cut it shorter, 
you are acquainted Arthur—dear Doyce and 
Clennam at least not dear and most assuredly 
not Doyce for I have not the pleasure but pray 
excuse me—acquainted I believe with Mantua, 
what fas it got to do with mantua-making for I 
never have been able to conceive ?” 

“T believe there is no connection, Flora, be- 
tween the two—” Arthur was beginning, when 
she caught him up again. 

“Upon your word no isn’t there I never did 
but that’s like me I run away with an idea and 
having none to spare I keep it, alas there was a 
time dear Arthur that is to say decidedly not 
dear nor Arthur neither but you understand 
me when one bright idea gilded the what’s-his- 
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name horizon of et cetera but it is darkly cloud- 
ed now and all is over.” 

Arthur’s increasing wish to speak of some- 
thing very different was by this time so plainly 
written on his face, that Flora stopped in the 
beginning of a tender look and asked him what 
it was, 

“T have the greatest desire, Flora, to speak 
to some one who is now in this house—with Mr. 
Casby no doubt—some one whom I saw come 
in, and who, in a misguided and deplorable 
way, has deserted the house of a friend of mine.” 

‘Papa sees so many and such odd people,” 
said Flora, rising, “that I shouldn’t venture to 
go down for any one but you Arthur, but for 
you I would willingly go down in a diving-bell 
much more a dining-room and will come back 
directly if you'll mind and at the same time not 
mind Mr. F.’s Aunt while I’m gone.” 

With those words and a parting glance, Flora 
bustled out, leaving Clennam under dreadful 
apprehensions of his terrible charge. 

The first variation which manifested itself in 
Mr. F.’s Aunt’s demeanor when she had finished 
her piece of toast, was a loud and prolonged 
sniff, sustained with such uncommon power that 
it rendered her whole form rigid. Finding it 
impossible to avoid construing this demonstra- 
tion into a defiance of himself, its gloomy sig- 
nificance being unmistakable, Clennam looked 
plaintively at the excellent though prejudiced 
lady from whom it emanated, in the hope that 
she might be disarmed by a meek submission. 

*“‘None of your eyes at me,” said Mr. F.’s 
Aunt, shivering with hostility. “Take that.” 

“That” was the crust of the piece of toast. 
Clennam accepted the boon with a look of grat- 
itude, and held it in his hand under the pressure 
of a little embarrassment, which was not re- 
lieved when Mr. F.’s Aunt, elevating her voice 
into a cry of considerable power, exclaimed, 
‘‘He’s a proud stomach, this chap! He’s too 
proud a chap to eat it!” and, coming out of her 
chair, shook her venerable fist so very close to 
his nose as to tickle the surface. But for the 
timely return of Flora to find him in this diffi- 
cult situation, further consequences might have 
ensued. Flora, without the least discomposure 
or surprise, but congratulating the old lady in 
an approving manner on being “ very lively to- 
night,” handed her back to her chair. 

“‘ He’s a proud stomach, this chap,” said Mr. 
F.’s relation, on being reseated. “Give him a 
meal of chaff!” 

“‘Oh! I don’t think he would like that, aunt,” 
returned Flora. 

“Give him a feed of chaff, I tell you,” said 
Mr. F.’s Aunt, glaring round Flora on her en- 
emy. ‘It’s the only thing for a proud stom- 
ach. Let him eat it up every morsel. Drat 
him, give him a meal of chaff!” 

Under a general pretense of keeping him to 
this refreshment, Flora got him out on the stair- 
ease; Mr. F.’s Aunt even then constantly re- 
iterating, with inexpressible bitterness, that he 
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was “a chap,” and had “a proud stomach,” and 
over and over again insisting on that equine 
provision being made for him which she had al- 
ready so strongly recommended. 

« Such an inconvenient staircase, and so many 
corner stairs, Arthur,” whispered Flora, “ would 
you object to putting your arm round me, under 
my pelerine ?” 

With a sense of going down stairs in a high- 
ly ridiculous manner, Clennam descended in 
the required attitude, and only released his fair 
burden at the dining-room door; indeed, even 
there she was rather difficult to get rid of, re- 
maining in his embrace to murmur, “ Arthur 
for mercy’s sake, don’t breathe it to papa!” 

She accompanied Arthur into the room, where 
the Patriarch sat alone, with his list shoes on 
the fender, twirling his thumbs as if he had nev- 
er left off. The youthful Patriarch, aged ten, 
looked out of his picture-frame above him, with 
no calmer air. Both smooth heads were alike 
beaming, blundering, and bumpy. 

“Mr. Clennem, I am glad to see you. [hope 
you are well, Sir, I hope you are well. Please 
to sit down, please to sit down.” 

“T had hoped, Sir,” said Clennam, doing so, 
and looking round with a face of extreme dis- 
appointment, “ not to find you alone.” 

“Ah, indeed?” said the Patriarch, sweetly, 
‘“ah, indeed ?” 

“*T told you so, you know, papa,” cried Flora. 
!’ returned the Patriarch. 


“Ah, to be sure! 
“Yes, just so. Ah, to be sure!” 


“Pray, Sir,” demanded Clennam, anxiously, 
“is Miss Wade gone?” 


“ Miss ? Qh, you call her Wade, re- 
turned Mr. Casby. ‘ Highly proper.” 

Arthur quickly returned, ‘‘ What do you call 
her, then?” 

“Wade,” said Mr. Casby. 
Wade.” 

After looking at the philanthropic visage, and 
the long silky white hair for a few seconds, dur- 
ing which Mr. Casby twirled his thumbs, and 
smiled at the fire as if he were benevolently 
wishing it to burn him that he might forgive it, 
Arthur began: 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Casby—” 

**Not so, not so,” said the Patriarch, “ not 
at all.” 

“But Miss Wade had an attendant with 
her—a young woman brought up by friends of 
mine, over whom her influence is not consid- 
ered very salutary, and to whom I should be 
glad to have the opportunity of giving the as- 
surance that she has not yet forfeited the inter- 
est of those protectors or lost them.” 

“Truly, truly ?” returned the Patriarch. 

** Will you therefore be so good as to give me 
the address of Miss Wade?” 

“Dear, dear, dear!’ said the Patriarch, 
“how very unfortunate! If you had only sent 
in to me when they were here! I observed the 
young woman, Mr. Clennam. A fine, full-col- 
ored young woman, Mr. Clennam, with very 
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dark hair and very dark eyes. If I mistake not, 
if I mistake not?” 

Arthur assented, and said once more with 
new expression, “If you will be so good as to 
give me the address.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear!” exclaimed the Patriarch, 
in sweet regret. “Tut, tut, tut! what a pity, 
what a pity! I have no address, Sir. She most- 
ly lives abroad, Mr. Clennam; she has done so 
for some years, and she is (if I may say so of a 
fellow-creature and a lady) fitful and uncertain 
to a fault, Mr. Clennam. I may not see her 
again for a long, long time. I may never see 
her again. What a pity, what a pity!” 

Clennam saw, now, that he had as much hope 
of getting assistance out of the Portrait as out 
of the Patriarch, but he said, nevertheless: 

«Mr. Casby, could you, for the satisfaction of 
my friends, and under any obligation of secrecy 
that you may consider it your duty to impose, 
give me any information at all touching Miss 
Wade? I have seen her abroad, and I have 
seen her at home, but I know nothing of her. 
Could you give me any account of her what- 
ever?” 

“None,” returned the Patriarch, shaking his 
big head with his utmost benevolence. ‘None 
at all. Dear, dear, dear! What a real pity that 
she staid so short a time, and you delayed! As 
confidential agency business, agency business, I 
have occasionally paid this lady money; but 
what satisfaction is it to you, Sir, to know that?” 

“Truly, none at all,” said Clennam. 

“Truly,” assented the Patriarch, with a shin- 
ing love of all his species as he philanthropically 
smiled at the fire, “none at all, Sir. You hit 
the wise answer, Mr. Clennam. ‘Truly, none 
at all.” 

His turning of his smooth thumbs over one 
another as he sat there, was so typical to Clen- 
nam of the way in which he would make the 
subject revolve if it were pursued, never show- 
ing any new part of it nor allowing it to make 
the smallest advance, that it did much to help 
to convince him of his labor having been in vain. 
He might have taken any time to think about it, 
for Mr. Casby, well accustomed to get on any 
where by leaving every thing to his bumps and 
his white hair, knew his strength to lie in silence. 
So there Casby sat, twirling and twirling, and 
making his great polished head and forehead 
look as Christian in every knob as if he had got 
baptismal water on the brain. 

With this hopeless spectacle before him, Ar- 
thur had risen to go, when from the inner Dock 
where the good ship Pancks was hove down 
when out in no cruising ground, the noise was 
heard of that steamer laboring toward them. It 
struck Arthur that the noise began demonstra- 
tively far off, as though Mr. Pancks sought to 
impress on any one who might happen to think 
about it, that he was working on from out of 
hearing. 

Mr. Pancks and he shook hands, and the 


| former brought his employer a letter or two to 
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sign. Mr. Pancks in shaking hands merely | 


“that she has never done for my proprietor, as 


scratched his eyebrow with his left forefinger and | the only person connected with her story she 
snorted once, but Clennam, who understood him | can lay hold of. Mentioning that, I may tell 
better now than of old, comprehended that he | you, between ourselves, that I am sometimes 
had almost done for the evening, and wished to tempted to do for him myself.” 


say a word to him outside. Therefore, when he 
had taken his leave of Mr. Casby, and (which 
was a more difficult process) of Flora, he saun- 
tered in the neighborhood on Mr. Pancks’s line | 
of road. | 

He had waited but a short time when Mr. | 
Pancks appeared. Mr. Pancks shaking hands | 
again with another expressive snort, and taking | 
off his hat to put his hair up, Arthur thought | 
he received his cue to speak to him as one who 
knew pretty well what had just now passed. | 
Therefore he said, without any preface, 

“‘T suppose they were really gone, Pancks ?” 

“Yes,” replied Pancks. ‘They were really 
gone.” 

“Does he know where to find that lady ?” 

“‘Can’t say. I should think so.” 

Mr. Pancks did not? No, Mr. Pancks did 
not. Did Mr. Pancks know any thing about | 
her? 

“T expect,” rejoined that worthy, evading 
Clennam’s question, “I know as much about | 
her as she knows about herself. She is some- 
body’s child—any body’s—nobody’s. Put her 
in a room in London here with any six people 
old enough to be her parents, and her parents 
may be there for any thing she knows. They 
may be in any house she sees, they may be in| 
any church-yard she passes, she may run against 
’em in any street, she may make chance ac- 
quaintances of ’em at any time, and never know | 
it. She knows nothing about ’em. She knows 
nothing about any relative whatever. Never 
did. Never will.” 

“Mr. Casby could enlighten her, perhaps?” 

“Maybe,” said Pancks. “I expect so, but 
don’t know. He has long had money (not over- 
much as I make out) in trust to dole out to her 
when she can’t do without it. Sometimes she’s | 
proud and won't touch it; sometimes she’s so 
poor that she must have it. She writhes under 
her life. A woman more angry, passionate, 
reckless, and revengeful never lived. She came 
for money to-night. Said she had peculiar oc- 
casion for it.” 

“T think,” observed Clennam, musing, “I by 
chance know what occasion—I mean into whose 
pocket the money is to go.” 

“Indeed ?” said Pancks. “If it’s a compact, 
I'd recommend that party to be exact in it: I 
wouldn’t trust myself to that woman, young and 
handsome as she is, if I had wronged her; no, 
not for twice my proprietor’s money! Unless,” 
Pancks added as a saving clause, ‘I had a lin- 
gering illness on me, and wanted to get it 
over.” 








Arthur started, and said, “Good Heaven, 
Pancks, don’t say that!” 

“Understand me,” said Pancks, extending 
five cropped, coally finger-nails on Arthur’s 
arm; ‘‘I don’t mean, cut his throat. But, by 
all that’s precious, if he goes too far, Pl cut 
his hair!” 

Having exhibited himself in the new light of 
enunciating this tremendous threat, Mr. Pancks, 
with a countenance of grave import, snorted 
several times and steamed away. 

—_——.@—— 
CHAPTER XLVI 

Tne shady waiting-rooms of the Circumlocu- 
tion Office, where he passed a good deal of time 
in company with various troublesome Convicts 
who were under sentence to be broken on that 


| wheel, had afforded Arthur Clennam ample leis- 


ure, in three or four successive days, to exhaust 
the subject of his late glimpse of Miss Wade 
and Tattycoram. He had been able to make 
no more of it and no less of it, and in this un- 
satisfactory condition he was fain to leave it. 
During this space he had not been to his 
mother’s dismal old house. One of his cus- 
tomary evenings for repairing thither now com- 


| ing round, he left his dwelling and his partner 


at nearly nine o'clock, and slowly walked in the 
direction of that grim home of his youth. 

It always affected his imagination as wrath- 
ful, mysterious, and sad; and his imagination 
was sufficiently impressible to see the whole 
neighborhood under some tinge of its dark shad- 
ow. As he went along, upon a dreary night, 
the dim streets by which he went seemed all de- 
positories of oppressive secrets. The deserted 
counting-houses, with their secrets of books and 
papers locked up in chests and safes; the bank- 
ing-houses, with their secrets of strong rooms 
and wells, the keys of which were in a very few 
secret pockets anda very few secret breasts; 
the secrets of all the dispersed grinders in the 
vast mill—among whom there were, doubtless, 
plunderers, forgers, and trust-betrayers of many 
sorts, whom the light of any day that dawned 
might reveal; he could have fancied that these 
things in hiding imparted a heaviness to the 
air. The shadow thickening and thickening 
as he approached its source, he thought of the 
secrets of the lonely church-vaults where the 
people who had hoarded and secreted in iron 
coffers were in their turn similarly hoarded, not 
yet at rest from doing harm; and then of the 
secrets of the river, as it rolled its turbid tide 
between two frowning wildernesses of secrets— 


| far extending, thick and dense, for many miles, 


Arthur, hurriedly reviewing his own observ- | and warding off the free air and the free coun- 
try swept by winds and wings of birds. 

The shadow still darkening as he drew near 
the house, the melancholy room which his fa- 


ation of her, found it to tally pretty nearly with | 
Mr. Pancks’s view. 


“The wonder is to me,” pursued Pancks, 
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ther had once occupied, picture-haunted by the | safe points of pause. He had only halted for a 
appeal he had himself seen fade away with him | moment to entertain himself thus; he imme- 
when there was no other watcher by the bed, diately went forward, throwing the end of his 
arose before his mind. Its close air was secret. | cloak off his shoulder as he went, ascended the 
The gloom, and must, and dust of the whole | unevenly-sunken steps, and knocked a sounding 
tenement, were secret. At the heart of it his | knock at the door. 

mother presided, inflexible of face, indomitable | Clennam’s amazement was not so absorbing 
of will, firmly holding all the secrets of her own | but that he took his resolution without any in- 
and his father’s life, and austerely opposing her- | certitude. He went up to the door too, and as- 
self, front to front, to the great final secret of cended the steps too. His friend looked at him 
all life. with a braggart air and sang to himself, 

He had turned into the narrow and steep 
street from which the court or inclosure where- | 
in the house stood opened, when another foot- | 
step turned into it behind him, and so close | 
upon his own, that he was jostled to the wall. 
As his mind was teeming with these thoughts ‘‘You are impatient, Sir,” said Arthur. 
the encounter took him altogether unprepared,| “Iam, Sir. Death of my life, Sir,” returned 
so that the other passenger had had time to | the stranger, ‘it’s my character to be impa- 
say, boisterously, “Pardon! Not my fault!” | tient!” 
and to pass on before the instant had elapsed | The sound of Mistress Affery cautiously chain- 
which was requisite to his recovery of the real-| ing the door before she opened it, caused them 
ities about him. | both to look that way, Affery opened it a very 

When that moment had flashed away, he saw | little, with a flaring candle in her hands, and 
that the man striding on before him was the | asked who was that at that time of night with 
man who had been so much in his mind during | that knock? ‘Why, Arthur!” she added, with 
the last few days. It was no casual resem- | astonishment, seeing him first. ‘‘ Not you, sure? 
blance, helped out by the force of the impres- | Ah, Lord save us! No,” she cried out, seeing 
sion the man had made upon him. It was the | the other. ‘Him again!” 
man—the man he had followed in company with | “It’s true! Ha, ha! Him again, dear Mrs. 
**Open the 
door, and let me take my dear friend Jere- 

The street was a sharp foun and was/|miah to my arms! Open the door, and let me 
crooked too, and the man (who although not | hasten myself to embrace my Flintwinch ” 
drunk, had the air of being flushed with some | ‘“‘ He’s not at home,” said Affery. 
strong drink) went down it so fast thatClennam| ‘Fetch him!” cried the stranger. “ Fetch 
lost him as he looked at him. With no defined |my Flintwinch! Tell him that it is his old 
intention of following him again, but with an | Blandois, who comes from arriving in England; 
impulse to keep the figure in view a little long- | | tell him that it is his little boy who is here, his 
er, Clennam quickened his pace to pass the twist | cabbage, his well-beloved! Open the door, beau- 
in the street which hid him from his sight. | tiful Mrs. Flintwinch, and in the mean time let 
Turning it, he saw the man no more. me pass up Stairs, to present my compliments— 

Standing now, close to the gateway of his moth- | homage of Blandois—to my lady! My lady 
er’s house, he looked down the street; but it | lives always? It is well. Open then!” 
was empty, There was no projecting shadow | To Arthur’s increased surprise, Mistress Af- 
large enough to obscure the man; there was no | fery, opening her eyes wide at himself, as if in 
turning near that he could have taken; nor had | warning that this was not a gentleman for him 
there been any audible sound of the opening to interfere with, drew back the chain, and 
and closing of a door. Nevertheless, he con-| opened the door. The stranger, without any 
cluded that the man must have had a key in | ceremony, walked into the hall, leaving Arthur 





* Who passes by this road so late? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ; 
Who passes by this road so late? 
Always gay!" 


After which he knocked again. 


the girl, and whom he had overheard talking to | Flintwinch,” cried tho stranger. 
Miss Wade. 


his hand, and must have opened one of the | 


many house-doors and gone in. 

Ruminating on thisstrange chance and strange 
glimpse, he turned into the court-yard. As he 
looked by mere habit toward the feebly-lighted 
windows of his mother’s room, his eyes encoun- 
tered the figure he had just lost, standing against 
the iron railings of the little waste inclosure 
looking up at those windows, and laughing to 
himself. Some of the many vagrant cats who 
were always prowling about there by night, and 
who had taken fright at him, appeared to have 
stopped when he had stopped, and were look- 
ing at him with eyes by no means unlike his 
ewn from tops of walls and porches, and other 


to follow him. 

“Dispatch then! Achieve then! Bring my 
Flintwinch! Announce me to my lady!” cried 
the stranger, clanking about the stone floor. 

“Pray tell me, Affery,” said Arthur, aloud 
and sternly, as he surveyed him from head to 
foot with unutterable indignation, ‘who is this 
gentleman ?” 

‘* Pray tell me, Affery,” the stranger repeat- 
ed in his turn, ‘‘ who—ha, ha, ha!—who is this 
gentleman ?” 

The voice of Mrs. Clennam opportunely called 
from her chamber above, ‘‘ Affery, let them both 
come up. Arthur, come straight to me!” 

“ Arthur?” exclaimed Blandois, taking off his 
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hat at arm’s length, and bringing his heels to- 
gether from a great stride in making him a 
flourishing bow. “The son of my lady? I am 
the all-devoted of the son of my lady!” 

Arthur looked at him again in no more flat- 
tering manner than before, and, turning on his 
heel ‘without acknowledgment, went up stairs. 
The visitor followed him up stairs. Mistress 
Affery took the key from behind the door, and 
deftly slipped out to fetch her lord. 

A by-stander, informed of the previous ap- 
pearance of Monsieur Blandois in that room, 
would have observed a difference in Mrs. Clen- 
nam’s present reception of him. Her face was 
not one to betray it, and her suppressed man- 
ner, and her set voice were equally under her 
control. It wholly consisted in her never tak- 
ing her eyes off his face from the moment of 
his entrance, and in her twice or thrice, when 
he was becoming noisy, swaying herself a very 
little forward in the chair in which she sat up- 
right, with her hands immovable upon its el- 
bows; as if she gave him the assurance that he 
should be presently heard at any length he 
would. Arthur did not fail to observe this; 
though the difference between the present oc- 
casion and the former was not within his power 
of observation. 

“‘ Madame,” said Blandois, ‘do me the hon- 
or to present me to Monsieur, your son. It ap- 
pears to me, madame, that Monsieur, your son, 
is disposed to complain of me. He is not po- 
lite.” 

“Sir,” said Arthur, striking in expeditiously, 
“whoever you are, and however you come to be 
here, if I were the master of this house I would 
lose no time in placing you on the outside of 
it.” 

“But you are not,” said his mother, without 
looking at him. ‘‘ Unfortunately, for the grati- 
fication of your unreasonable temper, you are 
not the master, Arthur.” 

“‘T make no claim to be, mother. If I object 
to this person’s manner of conducting himself 
here, and object to it so much, that if I had any 
authority here I certainly would not suffer him 
to remain a minute, I object on your account, 
and in your name.” 

“In the case of objection being necessary,” 
she returned, “I could object for myself. And 
of course I should.” 

The subject of their dispute, who had seated 
himself, laughed loud, and rapped his leg with 
his hand. 

“You have no right,” said Mrs. Clennam, al- 
ways intent on Blandois, however directly she 
addressed her son, “to speak to the prejudice 
of any gentleman (and least of all a gentleman 
from another country) because he does not con- 
form to your standard, or square his behavior 
by your rules. It is possible that the gentleman 
may, on similar grounds, object to you.” 

“T hope so,” returned Arthur. ‘I sincerely 
hope 80.”’ 

“The gentleman,” pursued Mrs. Clennam, 





“on a former occasion brought a letter of rec- 
ommendation to us from highly esteemed and 
responsible correspondents. I am perfectly un- 
acquainted with the gentleman's object in com- 
ing here at present; I am entirely ignorant of 
it, and can not be supposed likely to be able to 
form the remotest guess at its nature ;” her ha- 
bitual frown became stronger as she very slowly 
and weightily emphasized those words; “ but, 
when the gentleman proceeds to explain his 
object, I shall beg him to have the goodness to 
do to myself and Flintwinch, when Flintwinch 
returns just now, it will prove, no doubt, to be 
one more or less in the usual way of our busi- 
ness, which it will be both our business and our 
pleasure to advance. It can be nothing else.” 

**We shall see, madame!” said the man of 
business. 

‘We shall see,” she assented. ‘ The gentle- 
man is acquainted with Flintwinch; and when 
the gentleman was in London last, I remember 
to have heard that he and Flintwinch had some 
entertainment or good-fellowship together. Iam 
not in the way of knowing much that passes out- 
side this room, and the jingle of little worldly 
things beyond it does not much interest me; 
but I remember to have heard that.” 

“Right, madame. It is true.” He laughed 
again, and whistled the burden of the tune he 
had sung at the door. 

‘*Therefore, Arthur,” said his mother, ‘‘ the 
gentleman comes here as an acquaintance, and 
no stranger ; and it is much to be regretted that 
your unreasonable temper should have found 
offense in him. I regret it. I say so to the 
gentleman. You will not say so, I know; there- 
fore I say it for myself and Flintwinch, since 
with us two the gentleman’s business lies.” 

The key of the door below was now heard in the 
lock, and the door was heard to open and close, 
In due sequence Mr. Flintwinch appeared ; on 
whose entrance the visitor rose from his chair 
laughing, and folded him in a close embrace. 

‘* How goes it, my cherished friend!” said he. 
“How goes the world, my Flintwinch? Rose- 
colored? So much the better, so much the bet- 
ter! Ah, but you look charming! Ah, but you 
look young and fresh as the flowers of Spring! 
Ah, good little boy! Brave child, brave child!” 

While heaping these compliments on Mr. 
Flintwinch, he rolled him about with a hand on 
each of his shoulders, until the staggerings of 
that gentleman, who under the circumstances 
was dryer and more twisted than ever, were 
like those of a teetotum nearly spent. 

“T had a presentiment last time that we 
should be better and more intimately acquaint- 
ed. Is it coming on you, Flintwinch? Is it 
yet coming on ?” 

‘““Why, no, Sir,” retorted Mr. Flintwinch. 
‘Not unusually. Hadn’t you better be seated? 
You have been calling for some more of that 
port, Sir, I guess?” 

“Ah! Little joker! Little pig!” cried the 
visitor. “Haha, haha!” And throwing Mr. 
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Flintwinch away, as a closing piece of raillery, 
he sat down again. 

The amazement, suspicion, resentment, and 
shame, with which Arthur looked on at all this, 
struck him dumb. Mr. Flintwinch, who had 
spun backward some two or three yards, under 
the impetus last given to him, brought himself up 
with a face completely unchanged in its stolid- 
ity, except as it was affected by shortness of | 
breath, and looked hard at Arthur. Not a whit | 
less reticent and wooden was Mr, Flintwinch 
outwardly than in the usual course of things ; 
the only perceptible difference in him being that 
the knot of cravat, which was generally un- | 
der his ear, had worked round to the back of his | 
head, where it formed an ornamental append- | 
age, not unlike a bag-wig, and gave him some- 
thing of a courtly appearance. 

As Mrs, Clennam never removed her eyes | 
from Blandois (on whom they had some effect, 
as a steady look has on a lower sort of dog), so 
Jeremiah never removed his from Arthur. It | 
was as if they had tacitly agreed to take their | 
different provinces. Thus, in the ensuing si- 
lence, Jeremiah stood scraping his chin, and | 
looking at Arthur, as though he were trying to 
screw his thoughts out of him with an instru- 
ment, 

After a little, the visitor, as if he felt the si- 
lence irksome, rose, and impatiently put himself | 
with his back to the sacred fire which had burned 
through so many years. Thereupon Mrs. Clen- 
nam said, moving one of her hands for the first 
time, and moving it very slightly with an action 
of dismissal : 

“‘ Please to leave us to our business, Arthur.” 

‘* Mother, I do so with great reluctance.” 

“Never mind with what,” she returned, “ or 
with what not. Please to leave us. Come back 
at any other time when you may consider it a 
duty to bury half an hour wearily here. Good- 
night.” 

She held up her muffled fingers that he might 
touch them with his, according to their usual 
custom, and he stood over her wheeled chair to 
touch her face with his lips. He thought, then, 





so much of the dark side of this city and its 
ways, that he wouldn’t have confided himself 
alone by night with two people who had an inter- 
est in getting him under the ground—my faith ! 
not even in a respectable house like this—unless 


, he was bodily too strongforthem. Bah! What 


a poltroon, my Flintwinch! 

“ A cur, Sir.” 

“Agreed! A cur. But he wouldn't have 
done it, my Flintwinch, unless he had known 
them to have the will to silence him, without 
the power. He wouldn’t have drunk from a 
glass of water, under such citcumstances—not 
even in a respectable house like this, my Flint- 
winch—unless he had seen one of them drink 
first-—and swallow too.” 

Disdaining to speak, and indeed not very well 
able, for he was half-choking, Clennam only 
glanced at the visitor as he passed out. The 
visitor saluted him with another parting snap, 
and his nose came down over his mustache, 
and his mustache went up under his nose, in 
an ominous and ugly smile. 

“For God’s sake, Affery,” whispered €len- 
man, as she opened the door for him in the 
dark hall, and he groped his way to the sight 
of the night sky, ‘‘ what is going on here ?” 

Her own appearance was sufficiently ghastly, 


Eh?” 


| standing in the dark with her apron thrown over 


her head and face, and speaking behind it in a 
low, deadened voice. 


‘Don’t ask me any thing, Arthur. I’ve been 


in a dream for ever so long. Go away!” 


He went out, and she shut the door upon him. 
He looked up at the windows of his mother’s 
room, and the dim light, deadened by the yellow 
blinds, seemed to say a response after Affery, 
and to mutter, ‘‘ Don’t ask me any thing. Go 
away |” 

—_—»———— 
CHAPTER XLVIL—A LETTER FROM LITTLE 
DORRIT. 

Dear Mr. Crennam,—As I said in my last 
that it was best for nobody to write to me, and 
as my sending you another little letter can, there- 
fore, give you no other trouble than the trouble 


that her cheek was more strained than usual, | of reading it (perhaps you may not find leisure 
and that it was colder. As he followed the di- | for even that, though I hope you will some day), 
rection of her eyes, in rising again, toward Mr. | I am now going to devote an hour to writing to 
Flintwinch’s good friend, Mr. Blandois, Mr. | you again. This time I write from Rome. 
Blandois snapped his finger and thumb with one We left Venice before Mr. and Mrs. Gowan 
loud, contemptuous snap. | did, but they were not so long upon the road as 
“‘T leave your—your business acquaintance in | we were, and did not travel by the same way; 
my mother’s room, Mr. Flintwinch,” said Clen- | and so, when we arrived, we found them in a 
man, “with a great deal of surprise and a great | lodging here, in a place called the Via Grego- 
deal of unwillingness.” riana. I dare say you know it. 
The person referred to snapped his finger and| Now, I am going to tell you all I can about 
thumb again. them, because I know that is what you most 
** Good-night, mother.” want to hear. Theirs is not a very comfortable 
“ Good-night.” lodging, but perhaps I thought it less so when I 
“TI had a friend once, my good comrade first saw it than you would have done, because 
Flintwinch,” said Blandois, standing astride be- you have been in many countries, and have seen 
fore the fire, and so evidently saying it to arrest many different customs. Of course it is a far, 
Clennam’s retreating steps, that he lingered near far better place—millions of times—than any I 
the door; “I had a friend once, who had heard , have ever been used to until lately, and I fancy 
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I don’t look at it with my own eyes, but with ates them. When I have heard him talking 
hers. For it would be easy to see that she has | to papa during the sittings for the picture, I 
always been brought up in a tender and happy | have sat wondering whether it could really be 
home, even if she had not told me so with tears | that he has no belief in any body else, because 
of love for it. ‘he has no belief in himself to begin with. Is 

Well, it is a rather bare lodging, up a rather | it so? I wonder what you will say when you 
dark common staircase, and it is nearly all a! come to this! I know how you will look, and I 
large, dull room where Mr. Gowan paints. The | can almost hear the voice in which you would 
windows are blocked up where any one could | tell me on the Iron Bridge. 
look out, and the walls have been all drawn] Mr. Gowan goes out a good deal among what 
over with chalk and charcoal by others who | is considered the best company here—though he 
have lived there before—oh, I should think, for | does not look as if he liked it when he is with 
years! There is a curtain more dust-colored | it—and she sometimes accompanies him, but 
than red, which divides it, and the part behind | lately she has gone out very little. I think 
the curtain makes the private sitting-room.|I have noticed that they have an inconsistent 
When I first saw her there she was alone, and | way of speaking about her, as if she had made 
her work had fallen out of her hand, and she | some great self-interested success in marrying 
was looking up at the sky shining through the | Mr. Gowan, though, at the same time, the very 
tops of the windows. Pray do not be uneasy | same people would not have dreamed of taking 
when I tell you, but it was not quite so airy, nor | him for themselves or their daughters. Then 
so bright, nor so cheerful, nor so happy and | he goes into the country besides, to think about 
youthful altogether as I should have liked it to | making sketches, and in all places where there 
be. | are visitors he has a large acquaintance and is 

,On account of Mr. Gowan painting papa’s | very well known. Besides all this, he has a 
picture (which I am not quite convinced I should | friend who is much in his society, both at home 
have known from the likeness if I had not seen | and away from home, though he treats this friend 
him doing it), I have had more opportunities of | very coolly, and is very uncertain in his behav- 
being with her since then, than I might have | ier to him. I am quite sure (because she has 
had without this fortunate chance. She is very | told me so), that she does not like this friend. 
much alone. Wery much alone indeed. He is so revolting to me, too, that his being 

Shall I tell you about the second time I saw | away from here, at present, is quite a relief to 
her? I went one day, when it happened that I} my mind. How much more to hers! 
could run round by myself, at four or five o’clock || But what I particularly want you to know, 
in the afternoon. She was then dining alone, | and why I have resolved to tell you so much, 
and her solitary dinner had been brought in| even while I am afraid it may make you a little 
from somewhere, over a kind of brazier with a | uncomfortable without occasion, is this. She is 
fire in it, and she had no company, or prospect | so true and so devoted, and knows so complete- 
of company, that I could see, but the old man | ly that all her love and duty are his forever, 
who had brought it. He was telling her a long | that you may be certain she will love him, ad- 
story of robbers outside the walls, being taken | mire him, praise him, and conceal all his faults, 
up by a stone statue of a saint, to entertain her | until she dies. I believe she conceals them, 
—as he said to me when I came out, “ because | and always will conceal them, even from her- 
he had a daughter of his own, though she was | self. She has given him a heart that can nev- 
not so pretty.” er be taken back, and however much he may 

I ought now to mention Mr. Gowan, before I | try it, he will never wear out its affection. You 
say what little more I have to say about her. | know the truth of this, as you know every thing 
He must admire her beauty, and he must be | far, far better than I, but I can not help telling 
proud of her, for every body praises it, and he | you what a nature she shows, and that you can 
must be fond of her; and I do not doubt that he | never think too well of her. 
is—but in his way. You know his way, and if | I have not yet called her by name in this let- 
it appears as careless and discontented in your | ter, but we are such friends now that I do so 
eyes as it does in mine, I am not wrong in think- | when we are quietly together, and she speaks to 
ing that it might be better suited to her. If it}|me by my name—I mean,-not my Christian 
does not seem so to you, I am quite sure I am | name, but the name you gave me. When she 
wholly mistaken ; for your unchanged poor child | began to call me Amy, I told her my short sto- 
confides in your knowledge and goodness more | ry, and that you had always called me Little 
than she could ever tell you, if she was to try.| Dorrit. I told her that the name was much 
But don’t be frightened, I am not going to| dearer to me than any other, and so she calls 

. me Little Dorrit, too. 

Owing (as I think, if you think so, too) to| Perhaps you have not heard from her father 
Mr. Gowan’s unsettled and dissatisfied way, he | or mother yet, and may not know that she has 
applies himself to his profession very little. He|a baby son. He was born only two days ago, 
does nothing steadily or patiently, but equally | and just a week after they came. It has made 
takes things up and throws them down, and does | them very happy. However, I must tell you, 
them, or leaves them undone, without caring as I am to tell you all, that I fancy they are un- 
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der a constraint with Mr. Gowan, and that they 
feel as if his mocking way with them was some- 
times a slight given to their love for her. It 
was but yesterday when I was there, that I saw 
Mr. Meagles change color, and get up and go 
out, as if he was afraid that he might say as 
much, unless he prevented himself by that 
means. Yet, I am sure they are both so con- 
siderate, good-humored, and reasonable, that he 
might spare them. It is hard of him not to 
think of them a little more. 

I stopped at the last full stop to read all this 
over. It looked at first as if I was taking on 
myself to understand and explain so much, that 
I was half inclined not to send it. But when I 
had thought it over a little, I felt more hopeful 
of your knowing at once that I had only been 
watchful for you, and had only noticed what I 
think I have noticed, because I was quickened 
by your interest in it. Indeed, you may be sure 
that is the truth. 

And now I have done with the subject in the 
present letter, and have little left to say. 

We are all quite well, and Fanny improves 
every day. You can hardly think how kind she 
is to me, and what pains she takes with me. 
She has a lover, who has followed her, first all 
the way from Switzerland, and then all the way 
from Venice, and who has just confided to me 
that he means to follow her every where. I was 
very much confused by his speaking to me about 
it, but he would. I did not know what to say, 


but at last I told him that I thought he had bet- 
ter not. For Fanny (but I did not tell him this) 


is much too spirited and clever to suit him. 
Still, he said he would, all the same. I have 
no lover, of course. 

If you should ever get so far as this in this 
long letter, you will perhaps say, ‘‘ Surely Lit- 
tle Dorrit will not leave off without telling me 
something about her travels, and surely it is 
time she did.” I think it is, indeed, but I don’t 
know what to tell you. Since we left Venice 
we have been in a great many wonderful places, 
Genoa and Florence among them, and have seen 
80 many wonderful sights, that I am almost gid- 
dy when I think what a crowd they make. But 
you could tell me so much more about them 
than I can tell you, that why should I tire you 
with my accounts and descriptions ! 

Dear Mr. Clennam, as I had the courage to 
tell you what the familiar difficulties in my 
traveling mind were before, I will not be a cow- 
ard now. One of my frequent thoughts is this: 
Old as these cities are, their age itself is hardly 
80 curious to my reflections as that they should 
have been in their places all through those days 
when I did not even know of the existence of 
more than two or three of them, and when I 
searcely knew of any thing outside our old 
walls, There is something very melancholy 
in it, and I don’t know’ why. When we went 
to see the famous leaning tower at Pisa, it 
was a bright sunny day, and it and the build- 
ings near it looked so old, and the earth and 


sky looked so young, and its shadow on the 
ground was so soft and retired. I could not at 
first think how beautiful it was, or how curious ; 
but I thought, ‘‘Oh how many times when the 
shadow of the wall was falling on our room, and 
when that weary tread of feet was going up and 
down the yard—Oh how many times this place 
was just as quiet and lovely as it is this day!” 
It quite overpowered me. My heart was so full, 
that tears burst out of my eyes, though I did 
what I could to restrain them. And I have the 
same feeling often—often. 

Do you know that since the change in our for- 
tunes, though I appear to myself to have dreamed 
more than before, I have always dreamed of my- 
self as very young indeed? Iam not very old, 
| you may say. No, but that is not what I mean. 
| I have always dreamed of myself as a child learn- 
ing to do needlework. I have often dreamed of 
| myself as back there, seeing faces in the yard, 
little known, and which I should have thonght I 
had quite forgotten; but, as often as not, I have 
been abroad here—in Switzerland, or France, 

or Italy—somewhere where we have been—yet 

| always as that little child. I have dreamed of 
| going down to Mrs. General with the patches on 
; my clothes in which I can first remember my- 
|self. I have over and over again dreamed after 
taking my place at dinner at Venice, when we 
have had a large company, in the mourning for 
my poor mother which I wore when I was eight 
years old, and wore long after it was threadbare 
and would mend no more. It has been a great 
distress to me to think how irreconcilable the 
company would consider it with my father’s 
wealth, and how I should displease and disgrace 
him and Fanny and Edward by so plainly dis- 
closing what they wished to keep secret. But I 
have not grown out of the little child in think- 
ing of it, and at the self-same moment I have 
dreamed that I sat with the heartache at the 
table, calculating the expenses of the dinner, 
and quite distracting myself with thinking how 
they were ever to be made good, I have never 
dreamed of the change in our fortunes itself, I 
have never dreamed of your coming back with 
me that memorable morning to break it, I have 
never even dreamed of you. 

Dear Mr. Clennam, it is possible that I have 
thought of you—and others—so much by day, 
that I have no thoughts left to wander round 
you by night, For I must now confess to you 
that I suffer from home-sickness—that I long so 
ardently and earnestly for home, as sometimes, 
when no one sees me, to grieve for it. I can 
not bear to turn my face further away from it. 
My heart is a little lightened when we turn to- 
ward it, even for a few miles, and with the 
knowledge that we are soon to turn away 
again. So dearly do I love the scene of my 
poverty and your kindness. Oh, so dearly, oh, 
so dearly! 

Heaven knows when your poor child will see 
| England again. We are all fond of the life 
here, except me, and there are no plans for our 
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return. My dear father talks of a visit to Lon- 
don late in this next spring, on some affairs 
connected with the property, but I have no hope 
that he will bring me with him. 

I have tried to get on a little better under 
Mrs. General's instruction, and I trust I am not 
quite so dull as Tused to be. I have begun to 
speak and understand, almost easily, the hard 
languages I told you about. I did not remem- 
ber, at the moment when I wrote last, that you 
know them both, but I remembered it afterward, 


and it helped me on. God bless you, dear Mr. 
Clennam. Do not forget 
Your ever grateful and affectionate 
Litr_e Dorrit. 

P.S. Particularly remember that Minnie Gow- 
an deserves the best remembrances in which you 
can hold her. You can not think too generous- 
ly or too highly of her. I forgot Mr. Pancks 
last time. Please, if you should see him, give 
him your Little Dorrit’s regard. He was very 
good to Little D. 
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UNITED STATES. 
HE Electoral Colleges assembled at the capi- 


tals of the respective States on the 2d of De-' 


cember, and voted as follows for President and 
Vice-President : 

For Buchanan and Brecxrnriper, 19 States, viz. : 
New Jersey, 7; Pennsy!vania, 27; Indiana, 13; 
Illinois, 11; Delaware, 3; Virginia, 15; North 
Carolina, 10; South Carolina, 8; Georgia, 10; 
Alabama, 9; Mississippi, 7; Florida, 3; Texas, 

4; Arkansas, 4; Kentucky, 12; Tennessee, 12; 
Missouri, 9; Louisiana, 6; California, 4........ 174 

For Frémont and Dayton, 11 States, viz.: Maine, 
8; New Hampshire, 5; Massachusetts, 13; Rhode 
Island, 4; Connecticut, 6; Vermont, 5; New 
York, 35; Ohio, 23; Michigan, 6; Wisconsin, 


ot Et nn neds nenanksnbtehennndessebenenne 114 

For Fi.tmore and Donetson, 1 State, viz.: Mary- 
BARE. a crccvecvcccccccccccosecvccccsccessccouee hn 
296 


Congress met on the ist of December. The 
elaim of Mr. Whitfield to a seat as delegate from 
Kansas was disputed, giving occasion to much dis- 
cussion. The question had not been decided at 
the time when this Record closes (Dec. 8). The 
President’s Message was transmitted and read on 
the following day. In the recent Presidential 
election, says the President, the people of the 
United States have asserted the constitutional 
equality of all the States of the Union, and of ali 
citizens er of native or foreign birth; and 
have con. «naed the idea of parties based upon geo- 
graphical limits. Associations have been formed, 
says the Message, which, while pretending to seek 
only to prevent the extension of Slavery beyond 
its present limits, are really inflamed with the de- 
sire of changing the domestic institutions of exist- 
ing States—an end to be attained only through 
devastation and bloodshed. This has led to mu- 
tual exasperation between different sections of the 
country. Aggression from the North has been 
met by defiance from the South, until the result 
had been an attempt, by a sectional organization, 
to usurp the control of the General Government. 
While the President admits that the great major- 
ity of those who had taken this step were sincere- 


ly attached to the Union, he affirms that they had, 


by attacking the rights of nearly half the States, 
entered upon a path which led directly to civil 
war and disunion. The Message goes on to enu- 
merate these acts of aggression by the North 
against the South. First came the agitation of 
the question of negro emancipation. Then fol- 
lowed acts on the part of the Northern States to 
prevent the execution of the law for the rendition 
of fugitive slaves, which compelled Congress to 
pass an act placing the execution of this law in 
new hands. The third stage of this controversy 


| referred to the organization of the Territories and 
the admission of new States. The Missouri Com- 
promise, which established a geographical line 
was acquiesced in rather than approved by the 
States; but remained in effective operation until 
| the North refused to admit its application to the 
' territory acquired from Mexico, when it ceased to 

have any binding effect, and was formally repeal- 
ed by the Act for organizing the Territories of 
| Kansas and Nebraska. The Message controverts 


*"| at length the opinion that the Missouri Compro- 


mise was a compact the annulling of which im- 
plied any breach of good faith; and denies that 
the Kansas bill was intended to extend the limits 
of slave labor. The cry from the North against 
| reputed Southern encroachments, sprang, says the 
| President, in reality from the spirit of revolution- 
| ary attack upon the domestic institutions of the 

South, and has been, after an existence of a few 
months, rebuked by the voice of the people. Kan- 
| Sas was made the battle-field of the opposing fac- 
| tions of the whole country. But the disorders 
| which prevailed even there had been grossly ex- 
aggerated for the purposes of political agitation. 
They had amounted to occasional interruption 
rather than to permanent suspension of regular 
government, and had not been greater,.than those 
which frequently take place in cities, without being 
regarded as of special political importance. Im- 
puted irregularities in elections in Kansas, like 
similar occurrences in the States, lay beyoud the 
sphere of Executive action; but actual violence 
and organized and persistent obstructions of law 
had been met by such means as were available, 
and nothing of this character now remained. The 
attempt to set up a revolutionary government had 
utterly failed, and the bands organized for the 
purpose of rapine had been dispersed. This had 
been effected without the shedding of a drop of 
blood by the forces of the United States. The 
President concludes this portion of the Message 
with the expression of his trust that either the 
Legislature of the Territory or Congress will see 
that no act shall remain on the statute books of 
the Territory violating the provisions or subvert- 
| ing the objects of the Constitution.—The revenues 
! of the current year had amounted to $73,918,141, 

of which more than #64,000,000 were derived from 
| customs ; adding to this the balance on hand at the 
| commencement of the year, it appear that the re- 
' sources of the Government had been $92,850,117. 
The expenditures for all purposes had amounted te 
$72,948,792; this includes $3,000,000 paid to Mex- 
ico, and $12,776,792 for the payment of the public 
debt. Thepublicdebt now amounts to $30,737,129, 
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all of which might be paid within a year without 
embarrassing the public service; but as this is 
not yet due, Government is able to pay only at the 
eption of the holders, The average expenditure 
for ordinary purposes during the last five years 
has been #48,000,000, and the President believes 
that this sum will be sufficient for the ensuing five 
years, unless someextraordinary reason for increase 
should occur, He therefore recommends that the 
tariff should be so far reduced that the revenue from 
customs shall not exceed $48,000,000 or $50,000,000. 
——A treaty has been negotiated with Great Brit- 
ain which, if ratified, will bring to a satisfactory 
close the controversy in relation to Central Amer- | 
ica. The attempt to relieve our commerce from 
the Sound Dues paid to Denmark has not as yet 
succeeded ; that government desired a temporary 
suspension of definite action in order that negotia- 
tions with other European powers for the same 
purpose might not be thereby embarrassed. This 
request was acceded to by the United States, on 
condition that the duties paid between June, 1856, 
and June, 1857, should be paid under protest, and 
subject to future adjustment. There is reason to 
believe that the whole matter will be speedily and 
amicably settled. Russia has given an unqual- 
ified approval to the proposition of the United 
States for exempting private property at sea from 
capture in case of war, and the Emperor of the 
French has likewise given assurances of similar 
views; and the President expresses a hope that 
this will soon become a part of the code of inter- 
national law. The relations of this country with 
some of the South American States are less sat- 
isfactory than with those of Europe. Our com- 
plaints against Mexico have failed to receive the 
consideration which the Government had a right 
to expect; and new injuries had been added to 
the old ones; great forbearance had been shown 
by the United States. With Nicaragua diplo- 
matic intercourse was greatly to be desired, and 
a minister from the Walker Government had 
been received, who remained but a short time. 
New confusion soon sprung up in Nicaragua, and 
diplomatic representatives had been sent by both 
parties ; but as it was not possible to decide which 
was the Government de facto, neither had been re- 
ceived. The Government of New Granada has 
passed a law levying tonnage duties on foreign 
vessels entering its ports, in violation of the treaty 
with the United States, and of the rights conferred 
by charter upon the Panama Railway; though 


this law has not been put in force, the right to do | 


so is claimed. A law has also been passed im- 
posing a tax of more than $3 a pound on all mail 
matter transported over the Isthmus ; this, if paid, 
would draw nearly two millions of dollars from 
the United States ; to that this Government can not 
submit; and its execution has been postponed at 
the instance of the local Government of the Isth- 
mus, until further instructions are received from 
the Government of the Republic. Besides these 
subjects of controversy is the still graver one of 
the murder and pillage of Americans at Panama 
last April. Full investigation has shown that the 
responsibility for these occurrences rests upon the 
Government of New Granada, and the President 
has demanded that the perpetrators be punished, 
provision made for the families of the slain, with 
full indemnity for the property destroyed. There 





being good grounds to apprehend that a portion of | 
the inhabitants of the Isthmus meditate further 
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outrages, in view of the incompetency or the inci. 
ciency of the local authorities, and inadequacy of 
the measures of the New Granadan Government, 
a portion of the naval force of the United States 
has been stationed at Aspinwall and Panama; and 
it will be inexpedient to withdraw this force until 
security is given for the safety of the route across 
the Isthmus, for which purpose negotiations have 
been instituted. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the re. 
sources of the ensuing year (including a balance 
on hand of $19,901,325) at $92,856,636; the ex- 
penditures are estimated at $70,511,413, leaving in 
the treasury on the ist of July, 1857, $22,345,223, 
He recommends a repeal of the duties on wool, and 
an extension of the list of articles admitted free 
of duty, in order to bring the revenues of the Goy- 
ernment down to its wants, and argues in favor of 
the present ad valorem, instead of a return to the 
system of specific valuations.—The Secretary of 
the Navy recommends that two squadrons, instead 
of one, be sent to the Pacific; urges the import- 
ance of gunnery practice in the navy; advocates 
the use of guns of large calibre ; speaks in terms 
of satisfaction of the new war steamers; and advyo- 
cates a gradual increase of our naval force, es- 
pecially by building additional sloops of light 
draught, capable of entering the harbors of Charles- 
ton, Savannah, and New Orleans, as well as those 
of New York and Boston. He recommends the 
adoption of measures to secure a supply of Ameri- 
can seamen. Among those suggested are: in- 
creased pay; better clothing and provisions and 
medical attendance; honorable discharges when 
the term of enlistment has expired; the reduction 
of the length of cruises from three years to two; 
and the maintenance and extension of the system 
of naval apprenticeship.—The Secretary of War 
reports the authorized strength of the army to be 
17,894, while its actual strength is 15,562. He 
announces that the Indian War on the Pacific is 
ended, and the difficulties on the Western plains 
are settled, with the exception of those with the 
Cheyennes. He advocates a change in the pres- 
ent system of locating small frontier posts far in 
advance of population ; suggesting that a few posts 
be selected at favorable points, at which large gar- 
risons should be maintained, and from which strong 
detachments could be sent out at favorable seasons. 
He recommends that liberal appropriations be made 
for harbor and coast fortifications, for armaments 
and ammunition; and urges that the pay of officers 
should be increased.—The Postmaster General 
reports that the receipts of the Post Office Depait- 
ment have been $7,668,801, and the expenditures 
$10,407,868, leaving a deficiency of $2,787,046, 
which exceeds that of last year by $744,000. He 
recommends the abolition of the franking privilege ; 
compulsory prepayment upon all transient printed 
matter; and urges that the sum paid for carrying 
the mail across the Isthmus of Panama be greatly 
reduced,——_The Secretary of the Interior com- 
plains of the multifarious and incongruous duties 
imposed upon his Department. These include the 
supervision of the General Land Office, the Patent 
Office, the Pension Office, the Indian Office, the 
Census, the Mexican Boundary, several Territo- 
rial roads, besides various matters connected with 
the United States Courts and the District of Co- 
lumbia.—During the year 16,873,699 acres of land 
have been surveyed, most of which is ready for 
market; 9,227,878 acres have been sold, for which 
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$8,382,480 have been received; 8,382,480 acres 
have been located with military scrip and land 
warrants, and 6,036,874 acres of swamp lands have 
been made over to the States in which they lie; 
15,630,875 acres have been granted for railroad 
purposes; under the bounty land law 182,079 
claims, covering 22,003,290 acres, have been al- 
lowed.—The number of pensioners is 13,932, to 
whom $1,360,694 have been paid.—The Joint Com- 
mission for fixing the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico have accomplished their field- 
work, and erected the monuments agreed upon. 
All that remains to be done is to complete the 
maps.—The number of patents issued during the 
year is about 2500; the applications for patents 
have been 4435, while the number in England was 
but 2958, and in France but 4056.—Measures have 
been taken to obtain seeds and cuttings from every 
part of the globe where any product is found that 
is likely to prove useful to the United States; a 
vessel has been sent to South America to procure 
cuttings of sugar-cane to supply the place of that 
which has been deteriorated by continued cultiva- 
tion from slips, without renovation from the indig- 
enous plant.—-The number of Indians within the 
United States is estimated at 300,000. The policy 
of colonizing the tribes upon separate reservations 
has been attended with satisfactory results, giving 
promise of a steady amelioration in their moral and 
physical condition. The average annual expend- 
itures for Indian purposes, during the last six 
years, has been $2,626,952. 

The Legislature of South Carolina commenced 


an extra session on the 23d of November. Gov- | 


ernor Adams, in his Message, says that while the 


Presidential election has resulted in favor of the | 


candidates favored by their State, he fears that 
the triumph will be a barren one, and the South 
will act wisely to employ the interval of repose 


thus secured in earnest preparation for the inevi- | 


table conflict. He enters into an elaborate argu- 
ment in favor of the revival of the African slave- 
trade. The prosperity of the South, he says, de- 
pends upon the monopoly of the cultivation of cot- 
ton; strenuous exertions are making to extend 
this cultivation in the East Indies, Egypt, Alge- 
ria, and Brazil. To maintain its control of this 
article the South must have cheap labor, which 
can be obtained only by re-opening the African 
slave-trade. The prohibition of this trade, he 
says, has destroyed the equilibrium between the 
North and the South’; the former, having the Old 
World whence to draw supplies of labor, has rap- 
idly increased in population. If the demand for 
slave-labor at the South can not be supplied, an- 
other class of laborers will be introduced, antago- 
nistic to Southern institutions. ‘‘ Irrespective of 
interest,” says Governor Adams, ‘‘ the act of Con- 
gress declaring the slave-trade piracy, is a brand 
upon us which I think it important to remove. 
If the trade be piracy, the slave must be plunder.” 
A number of the leading presses of the South are 
strenuously advocating the revival of the slave- 
trade mainly for the reasons advanced by the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. 

The autumnal gales upon the great lakes have 
been unusually severe, occasioning great loss of 
life and destruction of property. Forty-nine ves- 
sels, of which seventeen were steamers, have been 
wrecked,finvolving a loss of more than 200 lives. 
The ‘most disastrous of these casualties was that 
of the steamer Superior, which went on shore near 


| the Pictured Rocks, on Lake Superior; out of 50 
; persons on board only 16 were saved. The 
| French steamer Le /yonnais, with a crew of 98 
|men and 38 passengers, left New York October 
| 30. On the night of November 2 she was run 

into by a sailing vessel, which was immediately 

lost sight of, and those on board the steamer sup- 
| posed that she had sunk at once. It soon became 
| evident that the steamer must sink, and the pas- 
| sengers and crew betook themselves to the boats 
; and a raft which was hastily constructed. One 
| of the life-boats was picked up four days after. 
, It had contained 18 persons, but two of them were 
| frozen to death. Vessels were at once dispatched 
| to search for the missing boats, but without suc- 

cess; and it is presumed that only 16 were saved 
| out of the 132 persons on board. Nearly a fort- 
| night elapsed when the bark Adriatic put into Bel- 
| fast, Maine, and announced that she had come in 
| collision with a steamer, and had received some 
| damage; but as the steamer passed on, it was 
| supposed she was unharmed. 

The Governor of California has withdrawn his 
| proclamation declaring San Francisco in a state of 
| siere, and the Vigilance Committee have surren- 
| dered their arms.—A number of notorious crim- 
|inals have been arrested, one of whom, named 
| Christy, has made a startling confession of crimes 
| committed by his gang.—A set battle took place 
| near Mound Spring, on the 24th of October, be- 
| tween two parties of Chinese miners. There were 
some 2500 combatants engaged. Four were killed 
and many wounded before the authorities put an 
end to the affair, by arresting two or three hun- 
dred of the belligerents. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mexico there is little of very special im- 
portance.—Vidaurri has met with some further 
, successes in the north; but their amount is uncer- 
tain.—A revolution has broken out in Sonora, and 
Governor Gandara has been defeated with consid- 
erable loss. 

The text of the treaty of alliance between Hon- 
duras and Guatemala has been published. It is 
dated on the 18th of July, and provides that the 
two States shall unite to overthrow Walker, and 
establish a just and conciliatory government in 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica is to be invited to join the 
league.——In consequence of a quarrel between 
President Walker and General Goiacura, the latter 
has published the agreement between them, by 
which Walker promises to aid Goiacura in an at- 
tempt upon Cuba, as soon as the affairs of Nica- 
ragua are settled. 





EUROPE, 

In spite of positive assurances to the contrary, 
there is a growing feeling that the alliance be- 
tween France and England is weakening. Con- 
siderable excitement was occasioned in England 
by an article in the Moniteur inveighing against 
the manner in which the Emperor and his govern- 
ment were spoken of by the English press. The 
article, which was apparently official, hints very 
plainly that serious consequences would ensue un- 
less these attacks were suspended.—The Russian 
embassador to France met with a very cordial re- 
ception.—Lord Palmerston, in a public speech, in- 
timated that the continuance of peace was endan- 
gered by the conduct of Russia.—Sir Robert Peel 
affirms that had Cronstadt been attacked when the 
allied fleet first entered the Baltic it must have 
fallen. 
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Old Whitey’s Christmas Trot, by A. OAKEY | 
Haut. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) | 
The vivacity, humor, and pathos of this delightful | 
Christmas story are a proof that the more genial | 
qualities of the heart are not always chilled by the | 
cares of a professional routine. The name of the | 
author is well known for his zeal and devotedness | 
in the courts of justice in this city, but he has here | 
shaken off the dust of legal conflict, and indulged | 
in the composition of a holiday tale, which by its | 
natural domestic pictures, its deep and truthful 
feeling, and its graceful facility of expression, will | 
warmly commend itself to the lovers of juvenile | 
literature. The interest of the story is made to | 
pivot on the fortunes of an old family horse, who, 
before the completion of the little plot, becomes as- | 
sociated with all manner of human affections, and 
is almost converted into a hero of romance. The | 
scene alternates between New York city and a | 
rural homestead on the banks of the Hudson, and | 
in both cases presents a fresh and life-like repre- 
sentation of unmistakable originals. Without the | 
slightest taint of mawkish sentimentalism, the 
work is pervaded by a fine glow of feeling, wd 
even in its most romantic portions gives a strong 
impression of reality. Several capital illustra- 
tions by Thwaites add a vivid pictorial effect to the 
conceptions of the writer. 

The Rural Poetry of the English Language, by | 
JoserH WILLIAM Jenks. (Published by John 
P. Jewett and Co.) The arrangement of this vol- 
ume in the order of the seasons—each month being 
divided into a succession of appropriate topics—is 
highly favorable to facility of reference. It em- 
bodies a fair proportion of the rural poetry in 


which English literature is so singularly affluent, 
and must be regarded as a useful and convenient 
manual both for families and private students. 
Selections are given from Thomson, Cowper, 
Burns, Bryant, Longfellow, and several of the | 


older British poets, together with an occasional 
good translation from the classics. The range of 
authors is, however, limited to-a comparatively 
narrow compass, and many are altogether ex- 
cluded who would seem naturally to find a place 
in such a compilation. A portion of the space in 
the volume now given to such sturdy pices de re- 
sistance, as Armstrong’s Art of Health, Phillips’s 
Cider, Dyer's Fleece, and the like, might have 
been advantageously appropriated to the more lyr- 
ic and graceful effusions of poets with greater in- 
spiration and not less love of rural scenes and pur- 
suits. Such a profusion of commonplaces makes 
the volume too heavy for its specific purpose. 

The St. Lawrence and the Saguenay, and other 
Poems, by CHARLES SANGsTER. (Published by 
Creighton and Duff, Kingston, Canada West.) The 
animated descriptions of Canadian scenery in this 
volume can scarcely fail to give it considerable 
local interest. The writer has a poet’s eye, and a 
native sense of beauty, of which the fruits are here 
embodied in generally agreeable versification. 

A new series of Dickens’s Little Folks, with il- 
lustrations by Darley, has been issued by Redfield, 
consisting of six neat juvenile volumes. The plan 
of this work embraces a selection from the juvenile 
characters in Dickens’s writings, detached from 
the general narrative with which they are con- 
nected, and reproduced in the language of the au- 
thor. The truthful delineations of life, the tender 





| the recreation of a European tour. 


Watires. 


| pathos, and the elevated moral tone which mark 
| these portraitures, eminently adapt them to inter. 
est and improve the youthful reader, and entitle 
them to a place in every library intended for their 
benefit. The work of reconstruction has been per. 
formed with care, and indicates a cultivated taste 
- a skillful hand. 

A Physician's Vacation; or, A Summer in Eu. 
rope. (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) No 
one who has any acquaintance with the metropo- 
lis of New England is unaware of the literary 
and professional reputation of the author of this 
volume. He is highly distinguished both as a 
scholar and a physician. With a singularly orig. 
inal mind, he would have attained a brilliant em- 
inence as a writer had he not given his best en. 
ergies to the toils of his profession. After forty 
years of assiduous devotion to practice, and the 
duties of a professor in the Medical School of Har- 
vard University, he wisely decided to indulge in 
His course was 
somewhat out of the usual beat of American tray. 
elers. Its extreme limits were from Moscow to 
Madrid, including the more common range in En- 


| gland, France, and Germany. The interest of his 


volume consists as much in its revelations of the 


| author’s mind and character as in its descriptions 


of external scenes, although it is by no means de- 
ficient in graphic and admirable records of personal 
experience. But the flavorous subjectivity which 


| pervades every page tends to make every thing 


else insipid. Dr. Channing is frank and confid- 
ing, without being egotistic. He takes the sym- 
pathy of his readers for granted; and indeed we 
believe his book is almost a literal transcript of the 
journal which he kept for the gratification of a 
family circle. His comments on men and things 


| are both genial and wise, and often spiced with a 
| quiet humor, which, with its evident sincerity and 


warm-heartedness, its glowing pictures of manners 
and character, and its felicity of expression, makes 
the perusal of the volume a perpetual delight. 
The Last Seven Years of the Life of Henry Clay, 
by Catvin Cotton, LL.D. (Published by A. 
S. Barnes and Co.) Dr. Colton has intimately as- 
sociated his name with that of Henry Clay by his 
valuable biographical labors. He has accom- 
plished a worthy service for his country by his il- 
lustrations of the public career of that eminent 
statesman. The present volume contains an ac- 
count of the political debates of Mr. Clay during 
the last seven years of his life, especially in rela 
tion to the Compromise of 1850, a condensed sum- 
mary of his life and character, and copious selec- 
tions from his correspondence. It occupies the 
third place in the author’s works on Mr. Clay, 
which will be completed in six uniform volumes. 
Rome, Christian and Papal, by L. pe Sanctis, 
D.D. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
author of this work is a man of ability and cultiva- 
tion. He was formerly a Catholic priest in the 
city of Rome, and filled several offices of trust and 
importance in the Papal court. Becoming a con- 
vert to the Protestant faith, he has for some years 
past devoted himself to the ministry of the Walden- 
sian or primitive Italian Church in Turin, and has 
recently been appointed a professor in one of the 
Swiss universities. During his adherence to the 
Catholic religion he lived for twenty-two years in 
an establishment which was in close relation with 
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the Jesuits. For fifteen years he occupied the con- 
fessional. He was commissioned to make official 
visits to most of the monasteries in Rome, as 
preacher and confessor. He was professor of the- 
ology, censor of the Academy of Theology in the 
Roman University, and a member of many other 
academies. For ten years he filled the office of 
theologian in the Roman Inquisition, and thus en- 
joyed the opportunity of learning all the secrets of 
that body. He has visited the prisons, received 
denunciations, confessed culprits, and prepared the 
papers necessary for the judgment of cases upon 
which he was called to give his opinion. He is, 


accordingly, able to speak with the authority of | 


actual experience, and not from hearsay or report. 
In a series of familiar letters he here describes the 
interior of the Church of Rome, unfolds the work- 
ing ef its principal institutions, and discusses the 
character of its doctrines and ceremonies. From 
the rich store of facts which it exhibits, as well as 
from its power of argument and illustration, the 
work is suited to hold a prominent place in the con- 
troversy between Catholics and Protestants. 
History of Texas, by H. Yoakum, Esq. (Pub- 


lished by Redfield.) The career of the ‘Lone | 


Star,”’ from its first settlement in 1685 to its annex- 
ation to the Union in 1846, is fully described in 
these elaborate volumes. They have evidently 
been prepared with painstaking diligence, and 
though without pretensions to grace or vivacity of 
style, form an important contribution to American 
history. 

The Psalms, Chronologically Arranged, with His- 
torical Introductions, by F. G. Hipparp. (Pub- 
lished by Carlton and Porter.) This work is free 
from any parade of erudition. It is not ambitious 
of profound criticism or novel theories. Inspired 
by a passionate love of the sacred lyrics, it aims to 
place the modern reader irfa state of sympathy 
with the author of each psalm at the time of writ- 
ing. Hence an ample explanation is given of the 
circumstances in which the composition had its 
origin, of the external condition and the internal 
exercises of the writer, and consequently of the 
dates, occasion, and authorship of the several 
psalms. The work is well suited to popular use. 
No one can study its pages without a fresh insight 
into the beauty, and depth, and power of those noble 
remains of the primitive Hebrew poetry. 

Essays and Reviews, by CHARLES Honer, D.D. 
(Published by Robert Carter and Brothers.) In 
this collection of articles originally contributed to 
the Princeton Review, the erudite and acute Pro- 


fessor discusses many of the most important points | 


of controversy in doctrinal theology, with especial 
reference to their philosophic bearings and influ- 
ence. It is seldom that a reproduction of period- 
ical papers is so fully justified by the weight and 
solidity of their contents. Dr. Hodge, as is known 
to every person acquainted with the theological 
literature of this country, is a masterly advocate 
of Calvinism, in its pure and unadulterated form. 
He is equally opposed to the rationalism of Ando- 
ver, the mysticism of Connecticut, and the pan- 
theism of Germany. In conducting an argument, 
he is both able and willing to strike hard blows. 
There is nothing soft or effeminate in his compo- 
sition. What he believes, he believes without 
hesitation or misgiving. His convictions are de- 
void of the least semblance of any half-way ele- 
ment. His tone has nothing like concession or 
compromise, but is always braced to a high degree 





| of tension by the influence of a certain wholesome 
| bitterness. He writes with learning, discrimina- 
tion, and great controversial adroitness. We be- 
| lieve that he aims to do one kind of justice to his 
| antagonist—that is, as he would regard it, to anni- 
hilate him upon the spot; but it is not in the na- 
| ture of his mind to occupy a point of view at vari- 
| ance with his own, to consider calmly its possible 
value and legitimacy, and to represent in a color- 
less, transparent light, in the limitations and pro- 
portions as held by its defenders, the system or 
dogma which he undertakes to demolish. This, 
however, is so rare a gift among controversial 
writers, that its absence ought not to be made a 
reproach to the Professor. Its existence is, per- 
| haps, purely ideal, and any thing more than a 
| faint approximation to it inconsistent with the con- 
| ditions of humanity. A larger infusion of the 
catholic element alluded to would doubtless have 
softened down the brawny strength of this vol- 
ume, and it would thus have been deprived of one 
of its chief sources of vitality. As it is, it must 


| be regarded as a powerful bulwark of the mascu-_ 


line faith of Geneva and Westminster, a formi- 
dable antagonist to the progress of free specula- 
tion, and a noble monument of the theological 
| learning of our country. 
Learning about Common Things is the title of the 
latest number of The Little Learner, by Jacon 
| Anport, published by Harper and Brothers. It 
consists of a series of familiar instructions, in con- 
versational style, on a great variety of subjects, 
adapted to the comprehension of the youngest list- 
jener. The first principles of natural philosophy 
jare set forth in the simplest form; attention is 
directed to the most common phenomena of daily 
| hite ; and the mind is tempted on, by an easy gra- 
| dation, from vague and indistinct perceptions to 
| clear and accurate knowledge. Each new produc- 
| tion of Mr. Abbott illustrates his rare excellence 
| in the specialty for which he is widely distinguish- 
;ed—the invention and composition of works for 
| juvenile reading. 
| History of Henry the Fourth, by Joun 8. C. As- 
| BOTT, presents a perspicuous and interesting nar- 
| rative of the life and reign of the great Bourbon. 
| The author deduces the great lesson of freedom 
| of conscience from the historical events which he 
vividly delineates. (Published by Harper and 
| Brothers.) 
The Life and Times of Ulric Zwingle, translated 
from the German of J. J. Horrrncer, by the Rev. 
| Professor T. C. Porter. (Published by Theodore 
PF. Scheffer.) Ulric Zwingle was one of the de- 
| voted heroic spirits to whom popular liberty is in- 
debted in all ages for its quickening and its pro- 
|tection. Born a few weeks after Martin Luther, 
| he was early inspired with the love of mental free- 
|dom which prompted that illustrious reformer to 
attack the abuses of the Church. He was a native 
of one of the green Alpine fastnesses of Switzerland, 
and applied to the cause of religion the passion for 
liberty which is characteristic of the mountaineers 
of that region. His services in the work of the 
Reformation are set*forth in this volume in a lucid 
and impartial manner. No attempt is made to 





conceal the errors of this great man, and his whole 
career is described and judged in the light of faith- 
ful history. The author has made use of materials 
which had long remained in obscurity in the ar- 
chives of Zurich, and wrought them up into a 
| compact narrative of the reformer and his times. 
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UCCESS IN LIFE.—Judging from the frequent 
use of the phrase “ Art of Life,” one would 
conclude that it conveyed a deep meaning to the 
popular heart. But when we look at life as it is, 
there is little to suggest the idea of “ Art” in any 
high intellectual or moral sense. Poetry sings the 
‘Psalm of Life ;” Philosophers write the ‘“‘ Ethics 
of Life;” and Essayists furnish ‘‘ Discourses on 
Life ;” and yet, when we study life in its various 
forms, the ‘ Discourses,” like the Sabbath, have 
their one-seventh allowance of thought and service, 
and are often robbed of that; the “* Ethics” are laid 
by with the gown of the professor or the portfolio 
of the student; and the “ Psalm,” if heard at all 
amidst the din of street-music, is only as a low un- 
dertone, which the gentle tread of heavenward foot- 
steps gives to the seeking ear. There is, neverthe- 
less, an “ Art of Life.” There is a way to live 
which lifts man above the blind sway of impulse, 
’ the freaks of chance, the tyranny of circumstances. 
It is an “‘ Art” with its principles and laws; and 
if men would be wise, they must learn its truths 
and obey them. 

You can not begin your study of the “ Art of 
Life” until you have taken a right attitude toward 
it. Viewed on one side, life seems to be an insig- 
nificant thing. It provokes ridicule and satire. 
It even arouses contempt. And it is a very easy 
matter to apply this sentiment to the whole of life, 
just as it is a quick process for a drop of deadly 
poison to circulate through every particle of blood. 
But such a theory of life is radically false. It is 
judging of the landscape by one ugly spot. It is 
cursing the whole globe because Africa has its des- 
erts. 


The insignificance that you see is not to be 
detached from human existence, and magnified be- 
yond its own relations, but taken as a part of a 
magnificent scheme, which it will prepare you to 


comprehend and appreciate. The acorn is to be 
thought of as an oak; the drop as an ocean; the 
atom as a world; the infant as a man; the man as 
an immortal nature. We find the insignificant in 
life, but it is there for the sake of the infinite. If 
you want to be a dwarf in philosophy and a pigmy 
in humanity, you have merely to shut your eyes 
to every thing except the little and the low that 
are around you. You will soon get their level. 
But if your aim is to be a man, learn to contem- 
plate life as a divine gift. There is enough of the 
archangel in it to make you reverent. Feel, then, 
that it is a glorious thing to live. Get this posi- 
tion. Once on that eminence, you can survey 
childhood, youth, manhood, age, trial and tri- 
umph, birth and death, in their true light. You 
will thus stand on the “mount” whence the Great 
Teacher spoke his sermon to the world, and those 
“ beatitudes” that he first uttered will move before 
you in the form of redeemed humanity. 

But our purpose is to deal with ‘‘ Success in 
Life.” What is this ‘‘ Success in Life?” It con- 
sists in being what we ought te be; in doing what 
we ought to do; in attaining what we ought to at- 
tain; in making life what our Creator designed it 
to be made. We havea physical existence to sup- 
port; and hence success involyes this duty. We 
have minds to develop, hearts to purify, moral 
and social relations to sustain; and consequently 

is ¢ ted with the discharge of these ob- 
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ligations. It looks to the use of every thing that 
Nature, Providence, and Religion supply for the 
growth and perfection of a wise, just, generous, 
noble, Christian manhood; a manhood that shall 
be competent to all its offices, and adorn them with 
the lustre of its own transcendent beauty. If, in- 
deed, this is the true idea of success in life, it is 
not necessary to show that the great majority of 
men have an exceedingly low and imperfect con- 
ception of its nature andend. One has no higher 
view of life than sensualism prescribes to animal 
passions; another limits it to the acquisition of 
money ; a third has his favorite scheme of ambi- 
tion; but amidst their different opinions, all agree 
in despoiling the mind of its lofty prerogatives and 
reducing its aims and aspirations to this present 
world. On the other hand, there are individuals 
of virtue and excellence, who embrace only the 
moral and religious aspects of character and con- 
duct in their scheme of human existence. If the 
precepts of a divine morality, as taught by Jesus 
Christ, are practiced, it matters not what are their 
earthly circumstances. Both these views are wrong. 
They are not wrong in an equal sense, nor do they 
act alike perniciously; but nevertheless they do 
not embody the truth of human life. The first 
theory rejects our spiritual relations; the second 
loses sight of our material relations. Wisdom con- 
templates man as he is—a creature of soul and 
body—a being of mind and matter; and its hal- 
lowed office is to teach him to execute the will of 
the Creator in this two-fold nature. Formed of the 
earth, we are every moment re-created out of it. 
The miracle, vailed to our eyes and hidden to our 
curiosity, is constantly repeated, and the dust rises 
from beneath our footsteps to move in our limbs 
and throb in our hearts. The material world feeds 
and clothes us. Its trees and plants give their 
juices to our blood; its metals are in our veins; 
its motion is in our steps, and its splendors are in 
oureye. We exist not a moment that it does not 
affect us. Its influence is felt in our pleasures, 
business, love, prayers, and praises. Even our 
dreams are not proof against its all-penetrating 
power. Childhood totters toward its bosom, and 
age bends down to its embrace. It ministers 
through all our senses, and makes itself known in 
every nerve and muscle. And this, too, is by di- 
vine appointment. The sovereignty of God is, in 
its instrumentality, reaching us in the air we 
breathe, in the water we drink; and preparing us 
by these lessons, if we would but heed them, for a 
nobler obedience to its other statutes. We see, 
then, that this material relation is not accidental. 
Circumstances have not created it, for it has cre- 
ated circumstances. It was instituted before any 
thing else. Adam had an Eden ere Eve was placed 
at his side. It is, therefore, the foundation of all 
our relations; the parent-tie out of which spring 
all other ties. The law of labor rests on it. All 
forms of business, whatever their variety and adapt- 
ations, meet on this common ground; and here, 
too, every earthly institution has its roots deeply 
fixed by the hand of Omnipotence. Life must, 
therefore, look to its material connections. The 
world has much to do for us, and we have much to 
do with it, if we expect to fulfill the plan of Provi- 
dence in giving us a home amidst its scenes. Do 
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not forget that you are a debtor to its beauty, its; Heaven's gathering time for this gracious joy. 


munificence, its resplendent glory. 
sum a lifetime account for food and raiment; and 
complete all with the thought, “‘ Earth is His foot- 
stool.” Bound to it so intimately, so divinely— 
bound to it for a dwelling and a grave—you must 
remember that a successful life will honor this ma- 
terial relation, and faithfully execute its duties. 
Whatever its opulent resources can contribute to- 
ward developing your manhood—whatever toil is 
imposed, or discipline prescribed, or suffering or- 
dained—let them be gratefully accepted; for the 
tenderest mercy and the truest goodness are in 
them. And yet it is but a partial and incomplete 
world. It is not all we need; and, therefore, Re- 
ligion brings the treasures of a higher and purer 
world to compensate for its poverty. To be a suc- 
cessful man, then, the truth of two worlds must 
enter into your nature, and possess its faculties of 
thought, feeling, will, and action. The truth of 
the senses uniting you to finite matter; the truth 
of the soul uniting you to the Infinite Mind; these, 
in alliance, must become your inheritance, or death 
will find you a bankrupt in the universe. 

You haye to prepare for a successful life. No 
one is born fit for any thing. Fitness is an ac- 
quirement. There is a beautiful provision for this 
work. Infancy lies in its mother’s arms, and 
childhood sports on the green grass, laughs among 
the flowers, chases the butterfly, and wonders at 
the rainbow. But the great training is going on, 
and these simple tastes will often reappear in after- 
days. Youth follows withitsinstruction. Heaven 
is now near us. It is most patient of our follies, 
and they are gently corrected; most forgiving to 
our sins; and kind restraints are wound around us 
lest we go far astray. See the preparation here. 
The spirit of childhood and youth, so simple, so 
confiding, so fervent, so unselfish, so earnest in its 
cheerful outgoings, so reluctant to bury itself with- 
in, is the spirit that manhood with its business 
and responsibilities will daily require. It will be 
the need of the fireside, the street, the exchange, 
the profession, and hence the free, full exercise 
that is allowed it in opening existence. Childhood 
ought never to die within the heart. There is not 
much heart left when it departs. And it would 
not be thus rudely extinguished if life were right- 
ly ordered. The experience of age is designed to 
chasten and sober, not to destroy it. And then 
comes also the illusory place of the imagination ; 
it is another element in the preparation. A man 


must be more or less than a man, if he can dis- | 


pense with his imagination, for reality here is only 
a partial thing, and the province of this faculty is 
to perfect its incompleteness. Every one too, is 
born to individualize the world for himself; to 
touch it at angles peculiar to his own experience ; 
to see its light and shadow disposed on the great 
landscape of life as no other eye can see them. 
This requires an original susceptibility of feeling 
no less than a creativeness of mind. Imagination 
supplies this common element of intellect and 
heart; and by its valuable offices the vitality of 
the spirit reaches farther, soars higher, penetrates 
deeper, and becomes a more potent energy. How 
many objects, otherwise alien, it draws into the 
charmed circle of our communion! How many 
kindred and friends it finds; and with what lavish 
goodness does it spread their smiles over our dwell- 
ing-places until they glow as Abraham’s tent at 
Mamre, holding the angels! 





Add to that | Imagination has its freedom then; and before the 


pangs of biterness are known, or the hard experi- 
ences of a sorrowful lot are felt, it is silently infus- 
ing its tide of impulse into sensibility, and its 
warm inspiration into reason, that intellect and 
heart may afterward have something to sustain 
them. 

Nor does the preparatory training for a success- 
ful life end here. The genial temper of childhood, 
and the ennobling offices of imagination are ac- 
companied by other ministrations. The family 
fireside and the daily table; the blazing fire and 
the ample board; more than all, maternal love, 
teach us trust in Providence, and open to our in- 
ward being the privilege of prayer. Not, then, 
does Christianity come to us as a system so much 
as a spirit, breathing in calm, precious words, and 
imagining the serene blessedness of immortality 
in the loving eyes that follow all our footsteps. 
Day by day, night by night, the better affections 
of our nature are thus exercised and quickened, 
that in after life we may never forget where the 
worth and joy of existence are to be found. Such 
preparation does Heaven design for every man. 
Its means and agencies are provided with singu- 
lar beneficence in its plan, and the spirit is cheat- 
ed by the worst of frauds, if, in some measure or 
degree, it is deprived of their benefits. 

The time for business arrives. You must go 
out into the world; find your opening or make 
one ; struggle against rivalry, deceit, oppression ; 
battle for your place and determine your fortunes, 
You seek success; you believe init. This is right 
and good. If you have a manly soul, you will feel 
that success is to be desired and sought. More 
than this, success is a Providential law. It is 
God’s will that you should possess your share of 
the world and have its enjoyments. Your selfish- 
ness is not consulted in this provision but your 
benevolence, your service to others, your value to 
the world. At this point the gigantic fallacy of 
life meets your unpracticed mind, and with its 
cunning arts labors to master your will. Business 
will appear as a thing standing by itself, alto- 
gether disjointed from the other parts of human 
economy. You will think that a new sort of intel- 
lect and tact will be needed. The home-soul that 
mother and father awakened, will not seem suffi- 
cient. The first hour of trade will perhaps teach 
you that the world has a soul of its own, and you 
will be tempted to sell all you have to get it. But 
this is a melancholy error. To be sure you re- 
quire ready brains for your new sphere—intellect 
in eye, ear, and hand—but never conclude that 
your former nature, nurtured with so much care 
and tenderness, is to be sacrificed. Heaven sends 
the spring foward into the summer and the au- 
tumn. The early rain retains its moisture in the 
Jate harvest, and the sunshine of May adorns the 
golden fruit of September. Nothing is more need- 
ful for you on entering business than to take your 
earlier self into its dangers and duties. Whether 
as policy or principle, the moral lessons then learn- 
ed are the best security, for they will keep your 
smartness from degenerating into low dexterity— 
your tact from running into mean cunning. True 
trade is not gambling. It is not a matter of hatred 
and enmities. It is not an Esau and Jacob trans- 
action. It is not the devil’s institution. Temper 
need not spice it to give a flavor. Business is a 


Early days are | Divine ordination to furnish the means of life, and 
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to develop life itself. In part earthly, and in part 
spiritual, it has been established to cultivate your 
whole nature. You have more to do than to make 
money; you are to make the sense to use and the 
heart to enjoy it. Accumulation is only one side 
of the question. Ants store up for the wants of 
winter, and bees hive their honey to the same end, 
but men acquire for the benefit of soul and body. 
You are therefore to enter business not to be a prov- 
ident ant or bee, but to secure present and perma- 
nent good. The storehouse into which your labors 
are to be gathered is not a barn, but it is built of 
your bones and ligaments. Imperishable materi- 
als are these, and worthy of enduring treasures, 
Let it be your first aim, therefore, to take ele- 
vated views of business, both in its relations to 
yourself and the world, Utilitarianism looks 
merely at its outward, practical advantages. On 
its theory it fattens intellectual animals, and con- 
verts home into a good loft for provender. But, 
outside of all its material uses, business is to be 
regarded as fultilling a much higher end. Every 
day it does more to exercise the intellect and heart 
of the world than any thing else. Take a barrel 
of flour, a hogshead of sugar, a bag of cotton, a 
bale of goods, and how much mind has been em- 
ployed on them! What unwritten and unpub- 
lished libraries are in those vast warehouses, stock- 
ed from cellar to roof with the productions of hu- 
man skill! And they all do the work of peace. 
Husbandmen sow the seed in the open furrow, but 
it is “not bare grain ;” the seed of brotherhood and 
unity are deposited there for the intercourse and 
harmony of the world. The sentiments of the 
“Sermon on the Mount” are sown in the genial 
warmth of the earth, and springing thence into 
the feeding air and sunshine, they mature harvests 


that preach peace and kindness to our selfish race. 
Our cotton bales are shipped to England, and what 
Minister at the Court of St. James ever executed 
a diplomatic office as well? Business, then, has 
three great ends; viz., to supply material and so- 
cial wants; to aid in forming talent and charac- 
ter; to promote the welfare of mankind in the re- 


lations of nations to one another. Apprehending 
these facts, you will see the importance of pursu- 
ing your business as a department of moral life. 
Truth to yourself, and truth to others; honesty in 
thought, word, and deed; integrity as the effect of 
conscience, and magnanimity as the fruit of Chris- 
tian benevolence, will be honored and obeyed. Es- 
sential as these are, you must associate them with 
all the prudential virtues. You must carry a soul 
into trade, but you must carry also a sagacious 
eye, a far-reaching calculation, a thorough knowl- 
edge of general principles and of petty details, a 
ready activity, a steady endurance, a keen sensi- 
bility to dager, and a lofty courage to grapple 
with difficulties. In your special calling, you have 
the world to study as it is related to that one thing. 
Why it needs your particular branch of industry; 
how and when it needs its offices; what bearings 
circumstances and other causes have on its steadi- 
ness and fluctuations ; by what means to open chan- 
nels of communication between yourself and the 
world; in what way to attract custom without false 
inducements, and retain it for mutual benefit, are 
main points for you to investigate and master. 
Go to the bottom of these things. Dive deeply if 
you would get pearls. Exhaust the topics you 
study. Superficial knowledge is always danger- 
ous, but in trade and commerce it is a positive evil. 





Attach yourself to your business, and then attach 
others to it; make it a power in your own heart 
and you will be apt to make it a power in the 
world, Cultivate the right sort of energy. It is 
activity at the auspicious moment, and with the 
proper means, that constitutes genuine energy, An 
hour is sometimes worth more than a year. Dull 
eyes always see the same shadow on the dial-plate 
of business, but you will read it differently. Every 
now and then the world changes front; new inter. 
ests take the lead; inventions change the surface 
of things. You must, therefore, watch the course 
of civilization, and go with it. Be a practiced ob- 
server of that ever-varying scene, Human Life: 
and while you adhere to fixed principles and great 
ends, keep yourself alive to the art of consistent 
and effective adaptation. Have no fancies and 
crotchets. Never overstate arguments to yourself, 
and be suspicious of much logic. The romantic 
gentleman of business—a modern character, made 
up of Don Quixote without Sancho Panza and 
Beau Brummell with his unsuccessful cravats—you 
will not try to imitate. If your business grow, be 
certain that it expands itself. You may press but 
not force it. Any thing will bear artificial aid 
better than business; and, moreover, if it stand on 
a true basis, and be conducted on just principles, 
its self-projecting power will be as much as you 
can safely sustain. , 
The gradations of prosperity should not be for- 
gotten. It has a scale clearly marked and defined 
for you to read. A business that yields you a fair 
support for the first few years, allowing a small 
saving for future wants, is all you ought at first to 
expect; and as it advances, if it afford you full 
competency and comfort you may rest satisfied 
that it will meet your reasonable wishes. Rapid 
prosperity should be sought by no sensible man. 
Apart from its serious risks, the mind must grow, 
and life must multiply its sentiments and feelings, 
before we can reach that degree of human expe- 
rience which is essential to large enjoyment. This 
is a great evil in American mercantile life. In- 
deed, it is a vice of our society. The most of our 
people strive to crowd enjoyment into their exist- 
ence ere they have learned how to be happy, or 
reached the age at which pleasure is susceptible 
of most intensity. Another thing ought to be 
weighed ;.no thoughtful person would wish that 
his business should outgrow him, and yet numer- 
ous instances have we known of men prospering 
faster than they acquired intelligence and skill to 
manage a widening field. There is a certain work 
for the mind in every sphere of life which time 
alone can do. It can not be anticipated. Our ob- 
servation, reading, study of to-day may lie dormant 
within the brain for years—not dead, however— 
but slowly germinating for a plentiful harvest. 
This is especially true of business. Its most val- 
uable wisdom, founded in experience, is a slow 
growth, and every one should be willing to await 
that maturity before he indulges his ambition and 
enterprise for a great business. Small gains make 
large heaps. But more than that, they yield their 
best advantages to mind and character. Work out 
your specific plans as rapidly as possible. The 
future is a doubtful paymaster, and you should 
never take its promises except on good security. 
The general plan of business may well embrace the 
years of a lifetime, but your minor schemes ought 
to wind up quickly. Study the future and the 
bearings of the present on it. Prophecy has ceased 














but sagacity has not. That “coming events cast 
their shadows before them” is emphatically true of 
business; but, unfortunately, the most of thought- 
less traders get in the shadows before they see 
them. Our commercial revulsions seldom come 
without due warning. One of the eminent mer- 
chants of Boston, P. C. Brooks, used to say that 
he preferred to keep in shoal water, not because it 
was shoal water, but because he knew exactly how 
deep it was. Never venture where your sense and 
experience may desert you or prove unavailing. 
Success is not the chance thing that so many 
superficial thinkers suppose. All successful men 
have worked on a system, “I first came to Loui- 
siana,” said Mr. M‘Donough, the celebrated mill- 
ionaire, “when it was a Spanish colony, as the 
agent for a house in Baltimore and a house in Bos- 
ton, to dispose of certain cargoes of goods. After 
I had settled up their accounts and finished their 
agency, I set up to do business for myself. I had 
become acquainted with the Spanish Governor, 
who had taken a fancy to me, although I had 
never so much as flattered him, and through his 
influence I Obtained a contract for the army, by 
which I made $10,000. After this, I gave a splen- 
did dinner to the principal officers of the army and 
the Governor, by which I obtained another con- 
tract and made $30,000, This is what the Creoles 
and the French do not understand. I mean the 
spending of money judiciously.” Mr. M‘Donough 
adhered to a system of rules in amassing his for- 
tune, and though they are not to be commended or 
followed by men who aim at the highest success, 
yet they show how a plan, carried deliberately and 
persistently out, may accomplish a vast result. 
The experience of the Rothschilds has been given 
in two principles ; viz., 1st. Their great business 
was carried on the “‘ perpetual and uninterrupted 
communion” of the five brothers. 2d. Never to 
“seek excessive profits in any undertaking; to 
assign certain limits to every enterprise; and as 
much as human prudence and caution can do, to 
make tk lves independent of the play of acci- 
dents.” Ricardo, who accumulated an immense 
property, had “three golden rules ;” viz., Never to 
refuse an option when you can get it; cut short 
your losses; let your profits ran on. Amos Law- 
rence, whose life is so bright an example to busi- 
ness men, writes in his ‘‘ annual statement,” Jan- 
uary 1, 1828, after taking an account of his affairs: 
“This amount of property is great for a young 
man under forty-twe years of age, who came to 
this town when he was twenty-one years old, with 
no other possession than a common country educa- 
tion, a sincere love for his own family, and habits 
of industry, economy, and sobriety. Under God, 
it is these same self-denying habits, and a desire I 
always had to please, so far as I could, without 
sinful compliance, that I can now look back upon 
and see as the true ground of my success.” Ex- 
amples might be multiplied, but they all show that 
great business men act on system, That system 
may vary in different cases, for personal peculiari- 
ties will shape worldly plans. But the idea of a 
regular system must be prominent, for the faculty 
of working can not be long exerted except it is on 
principle and with purpose. A large number of 
persons fight at business as if they were literally in 
a contest. Impulse and passion are excited to 
their utmost intensity. But this is ia violation of 
all natural law, and never fails to bring its punish- 
ment. 
Vor, XIV.—No. 80.—S 
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Never be guilty of the great folly of neglecting 
the domestic interests of your fantily. Out-of- 
doors and in-doors have both their claims. They 
are our creditors, and like the most of creditors, 
usually impatient for satisfaction. It is more 
difficult than the major part of people think to 
make just such a distribution of our means as shall 
be an equitable payment to these two parties. 
The busy world in which we have to find the raw 
materials to convert into articles of food and cloth- 
ing, comfort and luxury, generally monopolizes 
our best thoughts and efforts. Home thus becomes 
practically a secondary consideration. At least, 
for the time being, we give it the remaining shreds 
of our waking hours, and the spent force of talent 
and sensibility. We come tothe afternoon dinner, 
or to the evening fireside, weary and worn; the 
freshness that is so necessary to home-life has 
been exhausted in business; and the heart throbs 
faintly among those who ought to have the benefit 
of its fullest, gladdest impulses. Now this is cer- 
tainly an evil. It is against natural law, and it is 
bad policy, whether we study success in the world 
or happiness at home. The habit, too, is on the 
increase among our people, and little as it is re- 
garded, it is slowly undermining the strength and 
joy of many a domestic circle. 

There are several things that may be done to 
rectify the wrong. Here, for instance, is a me- 
chanic or merchant who takes his business cares 
home with him. The abstracted eye and the 
wrinkled brow tell where his thoughts are. Wife 
and children unconsciously hesitate to be cheerful, 
and their voices fall into an undertone because his 
own words sound like talk at a funeral. Without 
being surly, he is serious in look and manner. It 
acts like a command, simply for the reason that 
much of family government is conducted by man- 
ner. The entire household, quick in sympathy. 
soon catches the expression, and the sunshine that 
beautifies flower and field is shut out from the very 
spot where its light has most power to paint a 
heavenly splendor. Such a man may be a good 
husband, a kind father, but he wants the charm 
that imparts to good and kind their high- 
est value, viz., common sense. If he had this 
every-day wisdom, he would know that a smiling 
face and a pleasant behavior exerted much more 
influence over his family than affection on set oc- 
casions, or munificence in large installments. To 
be very happy, kind, and good, on great anniver- 
saries and at specific periods is not the way to 
bless and brightenahome. G benevol 
as it belongs to domestic life, has not an occasional 
office but a steady work, and it is only by making 
it a constant exercise that it can answer its benign 
end. The error of such a man lies in false business 
habits. To be able to think successfully we must 
have sufficient control over our thoughts to dis- 
miss them at the proper time, as well as to concen- 
trate them when at our callings. The health of 
the intellect depends on this facility of prompt and 
hearty relaxation. The discharging power that 
dismisses the commercial world from the brain is 
essential to correct and profound thinking. If he 
is embarrassed and perplexed in his plans of trade, 
let him forego the continued study, and to his sur- 








prise he will find, the next day, that in his inter- — 


vals of repose the subject of anxiety has been 
working itself out to his satisfaction. How this 





is, none can tell; but the fact is indisputable, that 
by some mystery of mind a difficult topic has this 
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self-elaborating process. Perhaps it is like laying 
our cloth coats away; they appear newer when we 
put them on again, for the silent chemistry of the 
atmosphere or something else has improved them. 
Or, perchance, there is an unrecognized, involun- 
tary power of thought, that not only manifests 
itself in dreams, but toils on in the hidden seat of 
the soul, without the presence of consciousness. 
But aside from this, a man will be a better busi- 
ness thinker and actor by confining his activity to 
appointed hours. Idleness at the right time, and 
in the right way, is just as much a providential 
law as industry. Even “loafing” is an art to be 
studied. And while the sage philosophers are de- 
bating “High Art” and the “ Pre-Raphaelite” 
age, if they would open the mysteries of ‘‘ otium 
cum dignitate,” the world would have reason to 
appreciate the classics for a very sensible maxim. 

Home is the original institution for recreation. 
It was once in a garden, where there must have 
been quiet nooks and sleepy shadows. Brick walls 
are now used because we need substantial materials 
between us and this tyrannical world. But even 
as it is, the invader comes within, not so much of 
its own accord, but because we bring it in and 
offer him hospitality. The world dines with us. 
‘The world shares our bed and board. The world 
divides companionship with even our wives—a 
new bigamy not known to jurisprudence. Thus 
home is degraded. It is degraded into a place for 
eating, drinking, and sleeping—one remove from 
an animal den. It is a shelter, not a sanctuary. 
And what is the effect? Home is not the power it 
should be. Home is not advancing at the same 
rate as other elements of civilization. Home has 
not improved as fast as other less important insti- 
tutions. There is an anomaly here. If free gov- 


ernment, if republican society, if prosperity in 
trade and commerce, if schools, literature, and re- 
ligion should show their amplest and noblest 
fruits any where, it should be in beautiful and 


joyous homes. It is not where man meets man, 
but where man and woman meet, in the midst of 
loving children, that we are to look for the real 
import of human life. The whole nature is capa- 
ble of thinking, feeling, speaking, acting, soaring, 
shining, nowhere else. All its other being and do- 
ing are piecemeal and fragmentary. And more- 
over, the whole world is tributary to our nature 
only here. The treasure-chest that contains our 
share of earthly gifts is found at home and not in 
bank vaults. How inexcusable, then, are so many 
of our business men for this sacrifice of home! Un- 
designed it may be, and yet it is a mournful treach- 
ery that is followed by the drying up of the purest, 
sweetest fountains of earthly happiness. A gen- 
tleman of this class, having failed, was asked what 
he intended to do. His reply was, ‘I am going 
home to get acquainted with my wife and chil- 
dren.” Another large merchant in one of our 
great cities was so engrossed with week-day toil 
and Sunday benevolence that he could not repeat 
the names of his own children; and a third sinner 
of this class once met a sweet-looking child on the 
pavement, stopped and caressed it, and on inquir- 
ing its name, learned, to his great edification, that 
it was his own infant. 

Above every thing else, you should remember 
that success in life is vitally connected with your 
own moral growth and improvement, by means of 
patient, faithful self-culture. A man has no pow- 
er like power over himself. It is power to disci- 





pline his faculties, to govern his passions, to con- 
trol his tastes, to form his nature to immortal ex- 
cellence and joy. He can not act on the outer 
world as on himself. Mountains may be tunneled, 
and oceans diminished to lakes. Inventions may 
apply all science, and art may fill the earth with 
its triumphs; but man lifts himself high above 
these humble things, and rises to the dignity of 
divine companionship. Rich in a plenitude of 
gifts, and commanding all the resources of the uni- 
verse to bless and ennoble, how few feel that Om- 
nipotence waits at their side to attend them in 
their ascending pathway! The saddest spectacle 
of the world is the dead souls around us. Dead, 
they are—dead in intellect, hope, heart—dead to 
humanity, home, God. See their footsteps! The 
grass withers and the flowers perish before them. 
See their foreheads! The sunshine is cold and 
pale upon them. The worms of the grave crawl 
over their hearts, and they dwell among the hab- 
itations of death, as the hideous skeletons of men 
departed. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 

F Philadelphia, and Boston, and Baltimore, and 

New Orleans were all willing to concede that 
New York is a metropolis—which is a dignity that 
New York is notoriously too modest to arrogate to 
itself—a contemplative Easy Chair might believe 
the inhabitants of those cities to be interested in 
the fortunes of what we may, for the argument, 
call the Metropolitan Italian Opera. 

Our old friend of the anniversaries, Dr. Prim- 
rose, who is professionally given to the ecclesias- 
tical view of the opera, which is not altogether 
favorable, yet confesses that, as a student of man, 
whose daily history he reads in the newspapers, 
he can not but express his profound satisfaction in 
the qualities of character which are developed, from 
time to time, in managers and other operatic offi- 
cials. 

** To tell the truth,” writes this amiable and ac- 
complished gentleman from the pleasant little par- 
sonage, ‘‘ The Cowslips’”’—‘* to tell the truth, I had 
always done these gentlemen the injustice of sup- 
posing that they were sometimes swayed by mere 
pecuniary motives in the efforts which they so 
sedulously make for the cause to which they are 
devoted. But how pleasing to the friend of man 
to correct an error, and when the correction is in 
favor of human virtue! Judge, dear Easy Chair, 
with what delight I read the ingenuous speech of 
the simple-minded manager of your opera upon 
occasion of the closing of the building. It is not 
my wont, as you know, nor do I conceive it con- 
sistent with professional decorum, to haunt that 
house, but I can not properly refrain from enlight- 
ening my mind upon all the topics of daily con- 
cern. Furthermore, I hope I may say, with the 
old Roman poet, that, as a man, I hold nothing 
human foreign tomy sympathy. Consequently, I 
read the letters and speeches of managers and op- 
era singers. Ihave even, in unguarded moments, 
discovered myself perusing the ‘ cards” of indig- 
nant tenors and bassos, in whose persons the great 
principles of human rights had been violated. The 
present occasion, however, is of greater import- 
ance. It is simply this—that a man, greedy of 
doing good and benefiting the public, whether it 
would or no, resolutely gave his time, his talents, 
and his worldly possessions, to found what he be- 
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lieves to be a beneficent social institution. He 
brings the world his vouchers. He resolutely pays 
a rent which can be met by no probable or possible 
receipts. Nightly he offers himself a sacrifice upon 
the altar of his art, and, as appears from his own 
word, solely for the great cause of placing the 
operatic institution upen a permanent foundation 
in the great city. Then, when this simple-heart- 
ed martyr falls, vanquished, under a vast rent and 
inadequate receipts, the majestic cause finds yet a 
new servant, who steps forward to put the opera 
upon a still more permanent foundation ; and I am 
convinced, from a careful study of the subject for 
many years, that if the opera is not by this time 
immovably rooted upon that permanent founda- 
tion, it is not from want of having been often enough 
put there. The heroism of these men is beyond 
adequate admiration ; and when, as now, there is 


a union of them, a noble company of martyrs, it is | 


clear that the foundation is at last, without any 
farther postponement, to be made extremely per- 
manent. In view of this development, in view of 
the school of sacrifice and resignation which I have 
discovered the opera to be, I shall no longer for- 
bid Mrs. Primrose that indulgence; and when we 
visit the metropolis, upon occasion of the next an- 
niversaries, [ shall not forget the duty we all owe 
to struggling human nature, and I shall take three 
front seats, one for myself, and two others for Mrs. 
and Miss Primrose. We have seen pictures of 
St. Stephen and St. Anthony, now we wish to see 
the living Maretzek and Stankovitch.” 

Thus Dr. Primrose, of Cowslips. But there is 
another view which we have been compelled to 
take, because it was thrust under our eyes in such 
an indignantly large hand: 

“Mr. Solomon Gunnybags presents his compli- 
ments to the Easy Chair, and would like to de- 
mand by what right the public of the metropolis 
is to be imposed upon and bullied by two men, 
one the manager of an opera-house, and the other 
the president of a club. Having publicly insult- 
ed the proprietors, the manager is called to his old 
seat by a public which courtscontempt. He treats 
the metropolis just as he thinks fit, and nobody 
dares to oppose him, just as the other fires off his 
nasty little cannon in the Park, whenever he 
chooses to do so, shaking the windows of me, Sol- 
omon Gunnybags, and the nerves of all sick peo- 
ple in the neighborhood. Will you tell me, Sir, 
why the editor of a newspaper was prohibited from 
firing a hundred guns when his paper had reached 
a certain circulation, and the president of a club 
is permitted to fire as many guns ‘as he pleases 
when a political party has gained a victory? It 
is refreshing and flattering to think that this pres- 
ident is the pet of New York. It does us ail hon- 
or, Sir. It shows that we respect ourselves. He 
is also a kind of body-guard of the Bible, Sir, and 
intervened in a society of non-resistants, some years 
ago—a society of people that he knew were prin- 
cipled against fighting, and stopped their discus- 
sions by force. Also, when, more recently, the 
Lieutenant Governor of the State and another gen- 
tleman publicly discussed great public questions, 
this proprietor of a brass cannon and president of 
a club attended and said that he came to see fair 
play, and that if his friend had not been well treat- 
ed he would have broken up the meeting. Now, 
Sir, I wish to know why this white-livered city 
submits to such bullying, either in its opera or in 
ite streets, or parks, or meetings? If my coach- 


man insults me, Sir, I turn him away, though he 
were the best coachman in the city. Why should 
not the city do so with its servants? Sir, the city 
is a pack of cowards. It doesn’t dare to call its 
soul its own, Sir. I spit upon the city, Sir, and 
am your very obedient servant, Sir.” 

How sad to the reflecting mind that choleric 
gentlemen of a certain age should so give way to 
the vehemence of feeling! Our furious friend must 
surely be aware that the city’s withers are un- 
wrung by all his energy. The city, of course, is 
only anxious to see the Italian Opera permanently 
established, or, in other words, placed upon a per- 

| manent foundation; and for the other head of the 
| respected argument of our valuable friend, who 
| cares a straw? What is it to him, or to any one 
| else, who interrupts public meetings, or bangs can- 
|non inthe Park? If Lieutenant or other Govern- 
ors choose to hold public debates, they do so, of 
course, at their own peril. It is surely no affair 
of Gunnybags. If Solomon’s friend has his head 
cracked at the polls, or is knocked down and 
robbed at night, why should G. give himself un- 
easiness? Have we not municipal officers to at- 
tend to the cracked crown department? Was it 
longer ago than last week that the police of the 
city were drilled before the very eyes of the mag- 
istrate of a neighboring city? Nay, was it not 
yesterday that we ourselves beheld a policeman 
politely helping a quantity of hoops across the 
crowded street at Stewart's? With such facts and 
spectacles before our minds and eyes, why should 
any perverse elderly Gunnybags snap his fingers 
contemptuously ? What would he have of a mu- 
nicipality, of a police force, of the head of a po- 
lice force? What does he think people with large 
brass stars are intended for, if not to convoy hoops 
across Broadway, and chide belligerent boys at 
street corners? Did not Gunnybags himself par- 
ticularly request that the present state of things 
might continue, and take care that it should con- 
tinue, by beginning it well upon election-day? It 
is within the knowledge of this Easy Chair that 
some people, who do not believe with Gunnybags, 
attempted to express their opinion on that day. 
How foolish! How comical! Solomon Gunny- 
bags and Co. had taken especial pains to say that 
they wished a certain state of things to continue. 
Part of that state of things was that another opin- 
ion should not be manifested, and good care was 
taken by the state of things which Gunnybags ap- 
proved that the manifestation should be repress- 
ed? With what right, then, does Mr. G. com- 
plain of cannon in the Park, and interference every 
where, and in every thing, of people who should 
be elsewhere? Ifthere were any complaint, which, 
of course, is a ludicrous hypothesis—if any body 
were not satisfied with the state of things that ex- 
ists, which, we are bound to believe, is the best 
that, with the present arrangement, can be ob- 
tained—if such things could be justly supposed, 
why, who on earth would be the responsible man 
but Solomon Gunnybags? Is a cannon blown off 
in the Park? Is a row made in a meeting? Are 
heads freely broken and security a delusion? Is 
the necessity of a Vigilance Committee demon- 
strated? Apply to Solomon Gunnybags, who 


headed the famous call for a meeting in favor of 
retaining the Yellow Fever. And then—what is 
man!—he blazes away in a letter to the Easy 
Chair about peace and good order! 

It was a wise saying of Confucius—or was it 
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Tupper?—‘‘If you don’t want the peas to hop, 
don’t heat the platter.” Will Gunnybags, and 
his friends Osnaburg and Bullion, reflect upon 
it? 


Twat moral censor, the daily press, has duly 
improved the circumstances of the case of the 
forger Huntington. In a few well-leaded and vir- 


We learn, and communicate the fact with unaf- 
fected pleasure, that the candid and refined, the 
married and single, ladies of the metropolis, can 

| procure autographs of the eminent forger, Hunt- 
| ington, by applying at the Tombs every day be- 
| tween 12 and 12, and depositing one shilling. Car- 
| riages will put down with their horses’ heads up 
| Centre Street. 


tuous leaders it has exposed his naughtiness, and | 


in long columns of close print it has proclaimed the | 
There | 
seems to have been as much curiosity about him | 


details of the sale of his household goods. 


and his furniture as if he had been a criminal upon a 
much greater scale. If his house at the auction sale 
was as crowded as the Opera at the debut of a new 
Prima Donna, while he was only a forger for half 
a million of dollars, what hopeless thousands would 
have been turned weepingly away from the doors 
had he only been a murderer of a whole family by 
slow poison, The imagination, preceeding by an- 
alogy, fails to conceive the degree of excitement 
that such a difference must have produced. 

But with all the drawbacks and imperfections 
of the case, the sale of the forger’s furniture was a 


! 


Ws in the city have all heard Thalberg, and we 
can wish nothing so fair to our friends outside than 
that they may hear him too. It is agreeable to re- 
mark that each new artist is an occasion of fresh 
self-gratulation. Spite of M. Léon Beauvallet, 
the Rachel historian, who considers that to recite 
to us the sublime verses of the immortal Corneille 
is to cast pearls before swine; and spite of M. Le- 
opold de Meyer, who trampled the piano under 
hand and foot, in a scornful resolution to coin 
money of our wonder—spite of all these things, it 
appears that the esthetics of the North American 
savage steadily improves, and that he is prepared, 
repressing his war-whoop for a brief season, to 
listen to the liquid enchantment distilled from the 





festival for auction-bunters and virtuous females 
of a discreet age. Mrs. Van Tulle arrived at a} 
very early hour, and in great force. She made a} 
careful survey of the whole ground, from cellar to 
attic, and settled the vast and perplexing ques- | 
tions of plaster, and veneer, and gilding, with that | 
rapidity and precision which distinguishes her ge- | 
nius at auctions. By the time Miss Tuffskin 
reached the house, Mrs. Van Tulle was capable | 
of answering all her questions, and imparting to 
her privately the character of the sofa stuffings. 
They had the exquisite pleasure of prying into | 
every thing; and there seemed to be wanting only | 


one thing to have made those amiable ladies per- | 


fectly happy. That one thing was to find some | 
private and personal article belonging to the great | 
forger. They opened little drawers in tables, es- | 
pecially dressing-tables, as if they might suddenly | 
light upon a shaving-brush, or a cigar end, or | 
haply a fine-tooth comb. The ladies, led by an | 
enlightened curiosity, were disappointed in these 

respects. They found nothing that they might 

not have found at the furniture shops and jewel- 

ers. In truth, a visit to either of those places | 
would have been more satisfactory to a cabinet- 

maker and a practical jeweler, because of the 

greater assortment. But it was the exquisite 

flavor of forgery that gave such a rare value to the 

Huntingtonian furniture. Mrs. Van Tulle and 

Miss Tuffskin could say in years to come, and with 

the modest pride of the virtuoso, ‘‘This is my 

Huntington fauteuil ;” ‘this escritoire I bought 

at the great Huntington sale;” ‘‘in that very 

chair sat Huntington, and who knows but he may 

have been sitting in it at the very moment when 

he meditated, or even—by a chance too kind to be 

thought of—actually perpetrated, the greatest of 

those celebrated forgeries !”’ 

It is refreshing to the mind of the lover of his 
kind! Who wouldn't be a forger, and have ex- 
pensive furniture sold at auction to a throng of 
ladies of taste and philosophical curiosity? How 
simple and pure the feeling which led Mrs, Van 
Tulle and Miss Tuffskin to come early and stay 
late, and lavish a tender interest upon the furni- 
ture of a forger, while they lost their tempers the 
day before at Patrick MacPatrick O’Brogan, who 
stole an old pair of goloshes. 


twinkling fingers of Thalberg upon the happy 
ivory of an Erard. 

That Thalberg is a gentleman is so unanimous- 
ly conceded, that this Chair is Easier at the very 
thought of such unanimity following so fierce a 
conflict of opinions as the political which was just 
quieted for a moment when the pianist arrived. The 
great fact in the minds of the audience seemed to 
be that he was not a hairy or grotesque monster— 
not a sentimental, spoiled, affected young man— 
but a smoothly-shaven and quiet-mannered adult, 
who played the piano as if he respected his art, 
himself, and the public. Why a musical artist 
should be a buffoon, a bear, or a fool, seems never 
to have been very clearly demonstrated. But that 
they have sometimes been so, would seem to be 
shown with equal clearness by the universal de- 
light at finding Thalberg a gentleman. 

His performance is also gentlemanly. It is 
perfectly polished, and exquisitely fine and smooth. 
He is a proper artist in this, that he comprehends 
the character of his instrument. He neither treats 
it as a violoncello nor a full orchestra. Those 
who, in private, have enjoyed the pleasure of hear- 
ing—or, to use a more accurate epithet, of seeing 
—Strepitoso, that friend of mankind, play the pi- 
ano, will understand what we mean when we speak 
of treating the piano as if it were an orchestra. 
Strepitoso storms and slams along the key-board 
until the tortured instrument gives up its musical 
soul in despair, and breaks its heart of melody by 
cracking all its strings. The sole effect of Stre- 
pitoso’s performance when it is, in the largest style, 
maestoso, is to arouse every latent sympathy for the 
misfortune of the piano, and to induce frightful 
oaths to forswear the countenancing of piano-play- 
ing forevermore, Every instrument has its limita- 
tions, but Strepitoso will tolerate no such theory. 
He extracts music from his piano, not as if he 
were sifting sand for gold, but as if he were raking 
oysters. The consequence is that nobody dares to 
ask him to play. The nerves of the ladies and 
the strings of the instraments equally protest. 
But he avenges himself at home, and wreaks his 
wrathful music upon the heads of all his unhappy 
neighbors. Night groans in sympathy with the 
anguish of murdered melody, and, pale and ex- 
hausted, the forlorn denizens of No, 10 Guizot 
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Court, East, drop into uneasy slumbers toward the | gas it is impossible to fancy these pictures. In 
dawn. yellow gas at morning, they live and move and 
Now Thalberg’s manner is different from Stre-| have their being. There is a cell of thick green 
pitoso’s. He plays the piano—that is the phrase baize, with a large picture upon each of three sides, 
which describes his performance. He plays it! and on the fourth a pensive clerk to take your lit- 
quietly and serenely. You could sit upon a lawn | tle name for your little subscription. The gas is 
in a June midnight, and hear with delight the | burning over your head, hidden in baize, but pour- 
sounds that trickled through the moonlight from | ing all its effulgence upon the pictures.—No. 1. The 
the piano of this master. They would not melt } Plains of Heaven. The scene is a vast mountain- 
your soul in vou; they would not touch those long- | ous landscape, stretching endlessly away under an 
ings that, like rays of starry light, respond to the | airy structure, the idea of which Shelley has ex- 
rays of the stars; they would not storm your heart | pressed in a line, 
with the yearning passion of their strains ; but you ‘* Dim-pinnacied in the intense inane.” 
would confess it was a good world as you listened, | The extreme distance is luminous and lovely. But 
and be glad you lived in it—you would be glad of | the plains of heaven are very hilly.—No. 2. The 
your home and all that made it homelike; the | Judgment. There is a platform with steps and a 
moonlight, as you listened, would melt and change, | pyramid, which is the seat of Judgment. In the 
and your smiling eyes would seem to glitter in| left foreground:the respected forefathers of the 
cheerful sunlight as Thalberg ended. world, including Dr. Franklin and John Adams, 
we believe, in all the gravity of bag-wigs, are 
Tue other arts do not languish because the op- | emerging from the ground, which comes up to 
era is being placed upon a permanent foundation; | their necks. These are the saints. On the left is 
and Thalberg is showing that a man may play the | a motley crew, rioting and lost. Here, too, in the 
piano exquisitely and yet be a gentleman. With | extreme distance, are dreamy depths of light, soft, 
the coming of Thalberg and the restoration in Ir- and tender, and pathetic—a tear in the midst of a 
ving Place, came also Martin’s ‘‘ great pictures.” | joke.—No. 3. The Great Day of His Wrath. Here 
Martin, who loves to do what can not be done—| is a cone of cloudy, crimson luminousness, and 
Martin, who spreads his pallet, and, presto! turns | rocks, shivered from rocks by the lightning that 
you off what eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor | pierces every where, fall into yawning gulfs of 
the imagination of man conceived. | gloom, in which plunge frenzied sinners despair- 








If it be the excellence of one artist who has just 
been among us and given us his ‘‘ works,” that he | 
justly comprehended both the resources and the | 
limitations of his art, it is equally true of the oth- | 
er that he acknowledges no limitations; there is | 
no light so heavenly, no gloom so dreadful, but | 
Martin, with pigments 1, 2, and 3, will expose a | 
specimen for admiration and copious subscription. | 
All people who were boys fifteen years or so ago, | 
remember his Belshazzar’s Feast. The permanent | 
idea lodged in the memory by that picture and its | 
engraving was of a huge stairway—a vast sort of | 
something with incomprehensible steps. It would | 
be really remarkable, if, upon examination, no | 
steps at all should be found in that celebrated pro- | 
duction; but beyond question, stairs is the grand | 
impression of Belshazzar’s Feast as painted by John | 
Martin. There was also a cloud of frightened peo- | 
ple rolling up or down the steps, and an awful | 
abyss of ceiling, through which the fascinated eye 
seemed to gaze into the very bowels of the earth, 
and to behold them dreadfully distressed. 

Martin's sublimity was melo-dramatic, sopho- 
moric. He was a morbid rhetorician in color. 
His pictures seem to be reminiscences of opium 
visions—such, we mean, of course, as we should 
imagine opium visions might be if they were first 
imperfectly remembered and then imperfectly rep- 
resented. There is nothing grand in his perform- 
ances: they are only big. There is nothing sub- 
lime; but only, so to say, fancy in these elaborate 
pictures of the inconceivable. ‘‘The Plains of 
Heaven,” ‘‘ The Judgment,” ‘‘ The Great Day of | 
His Wrath.” What awful themes are these! All 
that the mind can grasp of the greatest and most 
solemn is in these names. These pictures are like 
the tragedy of Sebastopol at a circus. 

The drollery is indescribable of mounting two 
flights of stairs, and gradually, through the dark- 
ening gloom of thick baize, approaching the pene- 
tralia of mysteries. Ingenious gas! Never was 





coal vapor generated to such purpose. Without 


ing. 

In all these pictures there is a certain kind of 
power; but it is still a false force like that of rhet- 
oric. They are sure to make the foolish stare; 
but they are barbarous and savage performances, 
after all. Shall we believe that faith is failing or 
is dead, when such works as this of the Judgment 
succeed Orcagna’s or Michael Angelo’s? Those old 
pictures were made parts of monumental buildings, 
at once consecrating and ornamenting them. This 
is papier-maché. It is the sublimity of prettiness, 
It is the great mystery of Christian faith made 
into parlor ornaments and furniture of the walls. 
When you reflect that all this skill,and ingenuity, 
and knowledge of color, might have made a valu- 
able picture of some actual fact, what a pity it was 
all squandered in this tawdry fine writing. And 
yet, for the sake of those lovely distances, it seems 
almost worth while to have painted the pictures. 





Tue lecture season has set in again with the 
usual severity. There are a few new names, anda 
very few new subjects. But no one can doubt 
longer that the lecture system is an institution and 
not a fashion, and that we are to have much more 
of it, and continually. Why should we regret it? 
If people pay two shillings to see white men black- 
ened like negroes, and singing bad grammar and 
maudlin sentiment, why should we not hope to 
see them paying the same sum to hear white men 
talk sense? And this all the more, because it is 
getting to be necessary that it shall be also good 
sense. Men of talent and intelligence can not lec- 
ture through the land without creating a demand 
by cultivating the audience. If the brilliant and 
witty Rev. Ignatius Loyola entranced the Lyceum 
of Japan Centre this week, it is foolish to suppose 
that Lyceum is going to be content with the pomp- 
ous twaddle of the Hon. Pericles Burt next week. 
The Hon. Pericles is compelled to do and say the 
best things he can scrape together. He has en- 
tered the lists with wit and genius, and position 
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and constituencies stand him in no stead. Wind- | gentlemen in the boxes, not being in the habit of 
bags and bunglers are rapidly winnowed out of the | seeing Mr. Burton in Toodles, enjoyed the same 
lists. kind of excitement in seeing Mr. Muff as the mod- 

But while we loll in our Chair, and with closing | erate drinker, and as the drunkard. The artist 
eye figure the entranced audience of Japan Centre, was never silent or still. He was constantly rest- 
we are interrupted by a letter which we hasten to less, and his eye did not fail to watch the effect in 
lay before our readers. It is useless to say that | his most effective passages. The whole address 
we can not make ourselves responsible for the sen- | was directed at the eye. It was impossible to for- 
timents of our correspondents. They address us | get the performer for a moment; and sometimes, 
from all places upon all topics. As the reader sees, | as a sense of the gravity of the theme, and the 
even the great Gunnybags, whom cashiers and | poignancy of the actor's own experience swept 
clerks respect, does not disdain to impart to us his | over my mind, I could not but wish the man 





views upon current affairs. But Gunnybags does 
not go to hear Mr. Muff upon Temperance. 

It is otherwise with ‘‘ A Constant Reader :” 

‘*Dear Easy Cuair,—I went the other even- 
ing to hear Muff, the distinguished temperance 
lecturer, and I wish to confide to you in strict con- 
fidence* the impression he made upon me. Must 
I tell you that I have no personal acquaintance 
with Muff, and that, of course, I was severely im- 
partial? I know nothing of him but that he had 
the noble resolution to tread down his enemy under 
his feet, and that no temperance orator ever had 
the reputation he has acquired. 

‘*Mr. Muff lectured in a theatre. He ought al- 
ways to lecture in a theatre. As it is said of large 
ships that they require sea-room, so it may be said 
of Mr. Muff that he requires stage-room. His lec- 
ture is a performance. It is the acting more than 
the speaking which attracts the crowds that follow 
him. The scene upon this occasion was an Egyp- 
tian temple, and the dramatis persone were Chris- 
tian ministers. They satin shining rows upon the 


stage, and the house was crowded in every part | 
with an eager audience. At the hour appointed | 
the clerical chorus came from the wings upon the | 


stage, and a prayer was offered before the lecture. 
When that was concluded Mr. Muff was intro- 
duced, and advanced to the front. There was a 
round of applause without enthusiasm, and every 
ear was strained toward the stage. 

‘Mr. Muff is a plain-looking man of the Yankee 
type, with nothing remarkable in his appearance. 
He began apologetically, and said that he always 
did as the boys did, he made up his speeches as he 
went along. Then he rose into vehemence, and 
in ten minutes from the start both arms were lift- 
ed perpendicularly above his head, and his voice 


was swelling and swelling to a climax. The ad-| 


dress was in the first quarter of an hour. It was 
a succession of recitations of personal experience, 
interspersed with droll or serious stories and illus- 
trations. But the action was the peculiarity. 
Every thing was imitated. If it was a miser 
clutching gold, Mr. Muff crawled along the stage 
raking in imaginary heaps. If it was a coxcomb 
lisping, Mr. Muff mimicked the affected drawl. If 
it was the moderate drinker, Mr. Muff walked un- 
steadily across the stage. If it was the inebriate, 
Mr. Muff reeled and staggered amid the enthu- 
siastic applause of the audience. If it was the 
formalist, Mr. Muff walked with mock solemnity. 
If the boxer, Mr. Muff boxed. If the wine-sipper, 
Mr. Muff sipped. It was a prolonged monologue, 
to which adroit mimicry and droll imitation gave 
all the comedy, and the commonplaces of pathos 
supplied the shading. 

‘Tt was a purely theatrical performance ; and 
the gentlemen upon the stage, and the ladies and 





* We trust our readers will observe this caution.—Ep. 


| would leave off his damnable faces, and begin ac- 
| cording to the dignity of the task. 
| ‘*There is no eloquence in the performance, if 
| you understand by eloquence that magnetism 

which seizes and thrills the listener. There was 
| no swaying of the audience by a great thought ora 
| dissolving feeling, but plenty of laughter and cold 
applause when a period was reached after a long 
| crescendo of tolerable rhetoric. But here, too, | 
| was disappointed. If not eloquence, I had at least 
| expected some dazzling rhetoric, some towering 
| Ossa of epithet piled upon a glowing Pelion of 
| colored words; but it was not there. There was 
| a great gush of words, but no resonant sentence. 
| I returned to my first impression: this is not elo- 
| quence; this is not splendid rhetoric even; it isa 
| monologue well performed. 
| ‘*Mr, Muff does a good work. I honor him for 
| it. Noman is so sure to be followed by a crowd 
| as he; and he sows good seed in their minds. He 
is an orator for the million. He entertains, he 
amuses. I believe, also, he causes tears to flow, 
but not from eyes unused to weeping. He has 
no poetry, no lofty sweep, no great scope. The 
mind aches for a thought as it hears him. The 
heart wonders whether a man who storms so has 
felt deeply. I wanted to say so much about Mr. 
Muff, dear Easy Chair, the cause he advocates is 
so good ; his own example is so encouraging that 
it is no affectation to say that I hope his mouth 
may not lose its magic for the throngs that wait 
upon its opening, and that, whether by preaching 
or playing, or by a union of the two, the great sor- 
rows of drunkenness may be destroyed. 

** Yours, A Constant READER.” 


How differently are men constituted! Here, 
under our hands, lies another note upon the same 
subject. It is short but strong. 


“DEAREsT Mr. Easy Cuarr,—Last night I 
heard Mr. Muff. Oh dear, how splendid it is! 
I have never heard eloquence before. Aunt Tab, 
and Pa, and I, laughed and cried until I was hys- 
tericky; and I saw Dr. Grimgreen, who sat on 
the stage, fairly doubled up with laughter, and 
rolling in his chair, and twisting his handkerchief 
into a knot to keep himself from making himself a 
spectacle, Jim says it’s better than the theatre, 
and I hope it is; but I don’t know any thing about 
| that dreadful place. I saw Dr. Grimgreen look- 
| ing all round the house the other night as if he 
were very curious to see every thing, and thought, 





| perhaps, he should spy out Satan in a side-box. 


| Wasn’t it funny about the old woman who was 
|run away with, and said she trusted in divine 
| Providence until the breechin’ broke, and then she 
| gaveup. You should have seen dear Dr. Grimgreen 
| then. He almost tore his handkerchief which he 
| was crumpling in his hand. Oh, it was beauti- 
| ful! And then he was so pious at the end. It 
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sort of makes the fun more proper if there’s a little 
Scripture-talk at the end. It clears the air some- 
how. Jim says: ‘‘Just so. It’s like returning 
thanks after the play at Burton's.” You know 
Jim is brother Jim, and I am, yours till death, 
“Jane Maria MILKIE.” 


Meanwhile, as we suppose Mr. Muff will not 
suspend his lectures in consequence of the criti- 
cisms of ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” and as we are sure 
that Miss Milkie must have many friends who 
agree with her in opinion, we must imitate candi- 
dates for the presidency, and reserve our opinion. 
We have no hesitation, however, in confessing that 
our favorite lecturer is now, as he has been hither- 
to, Mumm. 





As we sit here and survey the events that chase 
away each other's impression on the time, we can 
believe that we see the genius of the world ‘‘ touch- 
ing the tender stops of various quills,” so suddenly 
the strain modulates from the gay into the grave. 
Nearly four centuries ago, in a ship of ot a hun- 
dred tons burden and without deck, Columbus 
crossed the ocean and found a continent. Is the 
sea safer since his day? Have all the achieve- 
ments of civilization and science taken one horror 
from the watery gulf that separates us from the 
Old World. Who shall dare to say it, while yet 
the Arctic is a new tragedy, and the Lyonnais a 
newer? Who shall dare to say, when he knows 
how careless men are, when a solitary light in the 
rigging or at the bow of the bark Adriatic would 
have saved the desolation that darkens human 
hearts? Captain Durham’s statements are con- 
fused. He says, at one time, that there was a fog 
—then that there was none; and there seems to be 
little doubt that there was no sufficient light upon 
his vessel. The details, of course, will never be 
known. But there is no question that such an 
accident was avoidable; and equally no question 
that the great responsibility will fall nowhere, and 
that we shall only shudder and wonder who shall 
be the next. 

If such tragedies are not eloquent, no words 
avail. Why should the preachers and the press 
trouble themselves to say that we are a rash and 
headstrong people every time that a railway acci- 
dent occurs, or a ship is lost through carelessness ? 
The sad truth is written in tempest and blood. 
By sea and land we can not wait, but must hurry 
on. In fogs and darkness it is of the last import- 
ance that news of half a tuppence fall in cotton 
should be carried to the ends of the earth. Then 
we shall be satisfied. But women and children 
drifting in open boats upon perilous seas, tossed 
by mad hurricanes, starved, thirst-stricken, and 
dying—why, it is computed that of every hun- 
dred persons who embark in ships a certain amount 
are lost. 

And so day by day the horror of the ocean pas- 
sage becomes more evident, and year by year those 
who are away become dearer to us as distance be- 
comes danger. Day by day the sea resumes its 
old terror, and the storms that sweep the water 
laugh us to scorn. Day by day the march of hu- 
man power is stayed, and the boast of human pride 
becomes a by-word. The sea defies us. Science 
advances but the sea is not tamed. We should 


not dare to sail out of the bay in the little ship 
which bore Columbus out of the Mediterranean, 
and yet in that ship we might be a hundred-fold 
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safer than in the great steamships of our delight. 
It is a sad commentary on our civilization that, 
with us, the best lives are cheap. 





It is Christmas-tide as you read these pages. 
The swift recurrence of the festival is one of the 
delights of life. And although the occasion is a 
commemoration of nothing Saxon, yet the best 
beauty of the day seems to be its English charac- 
ter—that hearty good-will and kind charity which 
transfigure John Bull, in the imagination, as the 
happy dawn returns, That gentleman has incor- 
porated into it some of the mystic heathen forms— 
that of the misletoe, and the Yule log. But the 
very main-spring of the day is charity. It is the 
one day in which men practically confess their 
brotherhood, if only by the gift of a timely turkey. 
This peculiar English Christmas good-fellowship 
is better portrayed in Pickwick and the Christmas 
stories than elsewhere in English literature; and 
Irving’s papers in the Sketch-Book are full of the 
same sweet geniality. That spirit supplies the sun 
which went with the summer, and makes the win- 
ter day flowery and fair. It is a strain of the mil- 
lennia]l peace on earth, good-will to men. Think 
what the world is, and reflect that if we chose, it 
would be what we wish! 

Yet the cheerful time does not come without a 
sadness that is none the lighter because it is not 
told. Every occasion, every anniversary, sum- 
mons memory to the happy feast. There are those 
who are not here, as well as those who are; and 
the very dearness of the day may be its association 
with those who come no more. So as the day 
draws by, when the grand hymn of the nativity 
has been read in Milton’s majestic music, when 
the children, tired out with happiness, have crept 
away to dreams, let us sing this deep, tender song 
with the poet: 


“ With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth; 
A rainy cloud possess'd the earth, 
And sadly fell our Christmas eve. 


* At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gambol'd, making vain pretense 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 
Of one mute shadow watching all. 


**We paused; the winds were in the beech, 
We heard them sweep the winter land, 
And in a circle, hand-in-hand, 

Sat silent, looking each at each. 


“Then echo-like our voices rang; 
We sang, though every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 
Last year; impetuously we sang; 


‘* We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us; surely rest is meet: 
‘They rest,’ we said, ‘ their sleep is swect," 
And silence follow'd, and we wept. 


“Our voices took a higher range; 
Once more we sang: ‘ They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change ; 


“**Rapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gathered power, yet the same, 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from vail to vail." 


“ Rise, happy morn, rise, holy morn, 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night; 
O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born.” 
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OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

WE might have said in our last foreign budget 
how the pochéa kareta, in which we journeyed from 
Moscow to the Polish capital, broke fairly down 
before we had gone over more than five hundred 
versts of the road (there are twelve hundred and 
better), and how we finished the jaunt in an uncov- 
ered country cart, protected from the night air with 
such straw or skins as we could beg or buy, added 
to a shaggy Siberian jacket, which we had taken 
the precaution to buy of a round-faced Tartar in the 
Torgovt Riadi of Moscow. 

We can not say overmuch for the hotels of War- 
saw; the dishes they set before you do not remind 
one of the splendid Zamek and of the Sobieski 
times. The single beds are more thickly peopled 
than they should be. But you forget all this when 
you walk of a sunny afternoon under the lime trees 
of the Ujazlov, looking on the pretty figures of the 


Polish ladies, in their coquetish polka jackets, | 
trimmed with squirrel fur or sable ; and still more | 


you forget all the contretemps when you go down a 
little way upon the Petersburg road, and turning, 
look back upon the cast-away capital, piling up 
from the banks of the Vistula in great gray masses 
of palaces and churches; better there, than it is in 
detail by far; better to read about (when we remem- 
ber those five hundred versts in a country cart) 
than to visit. 

There is an equestrian statue of Poniatowski, 
which brings a swift rush of battle memories ; and 
another of Copernicus, which lays them all, and 
carries you back to a very ancient, quiet, dreamy 
Poland. 

Following us upon that Moscow road, leading 
away from the coronation, there came scores of 
princes, and for days after, and weeks even, as we 
learned, they made almost a carnival with their 
arrival and departure. It was almost like a waken- 
ing of old royal times to see the great boat bridge 
of the Vistula bending and swaying with the equi- 
pages and outriders of Polish and Austrian princes 
traversing the city, and astonishing the street-peo- 
ple with glittering waifs of the Moscow festival. 

But this gossip is over—dead, buried. You want 
no more of Moscow, or of the crowning—nor we. 

But is there any Polish gossip? Do people talk 
there of what they want, or whom they like, or 
whom they love? 

It is very funny how a great many honest trav- 
elers will talk about the ‘‘tone of conversation” in 
a city where they can not inquire their way into 
the next street. There has been, first or last, an 
immense corps of editorial travelers of that stamp. 
Mr. Jonathan Grundy, of the Blaat and Bluster, 
goes, like ourselves, to spend a vacation in foreign 
countries. Mr. Grundy is one of the most kind- 
hearted, complacent, benignant-looking men in the 
world. His shiny brow is as full of charity as a 
nut is of meat. 

Trip him on statistics, or morals, or taste, or 
“general information,” if you can! And yet Mr. 
Grundy, when he wants bread any where in France, 
says, firmly and complacently, ‘‘ Der pan!” or if he 
wants an extra chest of drawers in his chambers, he 
looks in his pocket-dictionary (printed at the office 
of the Blaat and Bluster), rings the bell, and says 
to the waiter when he comes, 

‘* Garsong, moir (pointing to himself) besoin, poi- 
trine, de, calecons?” 

And Mr. Grundy wonders ‘‘why the d—1 the 
man deesn’t understand that.” And Mr. Grundy, 


with such accomplishments in French, writes home 
about the “‘ general tone of conversation” in Paris, 
and exchange papers in the country districts, utter- 
ly carried away by their admiration for the charac- 
ter of Mr. Grundy, quote all that Mr. Grundy says 
about the ‘‘ tone of conversation” in France; and 
the country round accepts and reveres, and never 
thinks of doubting what the judicious and estima- 
ble Mr. Grundy reports upon the state of French 
society. 

Some few knowing ones suspect Mr. Grundy is 
either a comical rogue or a tremendous physiog- 
nomist. 

Mr. Grundy is neither; he is the honestest 
man in the world, and, in some respects, the sim- 
plest. 

‘“What is mere language (he says, if you push 
| him in respect of his linguistic acquirements) but 
| the shadow of ideas ; a mere minor article of manu- 
facture. This French speech you boast of, is only 
a convenience for ordering dinner, or a chest of 
| drawers. Principles, Sir, principles (wiping the 
| forehead with a silk pocket handkerchief) is what 
I go in for.” 

And Mr. Grundy determines principles by the 
current of conversation ; mind you, now, he doesn’t 
mingle with diplomatic circles, above, and out of 
reach of the real thought of the nation; he scorns 
such association. But he dives to the bottom; he 
goes among the work folk—the street men ; he shall 
unravel you the thread of all this perplexed French 
democratico-socio-republico philosophy, by put- 

ting the nerve and sinew of the country to the test 
| of his ‘‘ chest of drawers.” ; 

And what then? Fancy a baker’s boy of Paris, 
in a paper cap, with a tin tray on his head, which 
he balances by a mechanical and constant motion 
in advance, arrested by the benign Mr. Grundy, 
who asks him, in the poitrine de calecon vernacular, 
what he thinks of things in general—“ Quoi vous 
pensez der choses generals?” 

We can fancy the boy, as he half stops—half 
| loses control over his tin tray—muttering, ‘ Per- 








| r-r-bleu!” and when, a step or two farther on, after 


; many misgivings, the balance of his tray is lost 
| utterly—turning on the benign Mr. Grundy with a 
| prolonged “‘ Sacr-r-r-r-r-r-e!” which makes that 
| gentleman excessively nervous, excessively doubt- 
ful of his capacity for a free-and-easy street con- 
versation. 

And yet how can Mr. Grundy write back to that 
flourishing constituency without remarking upon 
the tone of feeling in France? Would they ever 
pardon him? The great Mr. Grundy! and not to 
tell us what people say and think under the Em- 
pire! The great Mr. Grundy, and not to tell us 
what are the hopes for the great Republic, one, 
fraternal, indivisible, and French! 

This must never be. Mr. Grundy (faute de mots) 
imbibes the state of feeling—from his valet; from 
his medical friend, who has passed some years 
walking the hospitals, and attending a few delicate 
patients (who talk French) at their own rooms. 
Also, from his concterge, who, after repeated try- 
ings on, does make something even of the poitrine 
de calegon—assures Mr. Grundy he understands 
him perfectly, ‘‘ word of honor;” and tells him, 
moreover, in a whisper, with his fingers in the 
Grundy waistcoat, that the Emperor’s people, grand 
as they seem, are all canaille. 

Mr. Grundy looks this out in his dictionary, and 
having found it, sees plainly that “there is a deep 
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in favor of a Republic in France.” 

Then there is the washer-woman, who lingers in 
Mr. Grundy’s room, to see that the “‘ count” is all 
right. She is a perfect godsend in the way of 
index to popular current of feeling—a most sensi- 
tive index, indeed—swaying to the slightest breath 
of opinion, and carried off her feet by any thing 
more tangible. What, moreover, if Mr. Grundy, 
after a week or two of such pleasant social experi- 
ence, is seduced into the belief, honestly enter- 
tained, that he understands the drift of French 
sentiment, and has arrived at it by the most infalli- | 
ble of all methods—to wit, absorption ? 

From all this we come back, by a easy gyration, 
to the gossip of Poland. 

We can talk no Polish—we never did: 
mere asking for bread or barley, we should have 
made a bull of it. We are sure of it. 
we had a rale‘—a most demonstrative fellow in his 
way, and talking French gayly. 


in the 


We tried him on the current of opinion: of course | 


he knew. ‘‘ Oui, Monsieur, oui, je connais tout cela.” 

And what does Thaddeus think of it? ‘Oh, 
mauvais, Monsieur, mauvais.” Bad—the current 
of opinion was bad, 

We coughed, said “* Ahem,” and asked him how 
people liked the new Emperor ?”’ 

“* Comme ga, Monsicur: brave homme—very gay ; 
larez vous vu, Monsieur?” 

“Oh yes, we have seen him” (as if seeing an 
Emperor was but a small affair for a man from 
the States). 

“ And isn’t he beau—fine ?” says our informant. 

“Fine enough (in a cavalier tone) ; but hark ye | 
(écoutez, in French), wouldn't you like to have a 
President in place of him—a man like Mr. Bu- 
chanan, for instance (pray, how has the election 
gone)?” 

“ Buk—Buk”—says our informant; 

s.”” 

“But a President,” we repeat; ‘‘a man you 
elect yourselves, who always wears a black coat or 
a gray one; who walks about streets as you and I 
do, and only keeps one carriage, and sells that 
when his term is up—” 

* Le canaille!” says Thaddeus. 

* And so you wouldn’t like that; you wouldn't 
like to have a vote ?” 

“* Vote—vote! connois pas non plus: don’t know 
him,” says Thaddeus. 

‘But, my dear fellow” (none but a good demo- 
crat would ever say cher Monsicur to a valet), 
“wouldn't you like to drive out all these rascally 
Russians, and set some good Sobieski of your own 
in yon palace ?” 

“Oh, Monsieur! M’sieur! M’sicur! M’sieur!” 
(looking nervously about him) “ vous plaisantez ; 
oici, step to this side; here’s a good view. That's 


““connais 


the Zamek, Sir, much admired by all travelers; | 


you remark the great wings of the palace, how 
they lift above the houses? There have been great 
men living there, Sir; great conehes used to drive 
through that archway ; grooms, out-riders—fine | 
as any thing you have been seeing at Moscow—in | 
the old times.” 

In short, there is no drawing out our valet; a 
shrug of the shoulders is his reply to dangerous 
questions; yet he seems to remember, and not to | 
resent your curiosity. So when you are quite | 


ready to fro—are fairly seated, indeed, in the car- 
riage which is to whirl you away forever from | 


undercurrent, not apparent at first view, setting | 


But then | 





Warsaw, oni have dropped a round valet fee in 
| his hand at parting, he gains courage, and says, 
half under breath, * Gui, ovr! nows aimerions tous, 
cela: nous sommes toujours F'olonais !” 
| Weare sorry to confess that this is all the Pol- 
ish gossip we have to give ; and at the //(tel d’ An- 
gleterre, when we asked for a Western paper (it 
seemed very droll to think of France or Belgium 
as the West!), they could only show ts one or two 
old numbers of the Nord, of Brussels. 

This informed us, however, of the threatening 
aspect of Italian affairs, and of the presumptuous 
(so the paper said) intermeddling of France and 

| England in an affair which no way concerned 
| them 

We did ask the price of meat in the Warsaw 

| market, and were surprised to find it very much 
below the New York average; a very good sirloin 
(as good as the usua) Thursday’s roast of our es- 
| teemed landlady in Eighth Street) was offered us, 

, pressed upon us in polite Polish phrase, for 

nine cents the pound ! 

How do travelers neglect those things which we 
so much want to know? What makes us most of 
all yearn for a traveler's record, but to compare the 
out-of-the-way life he has seen with the life which 
we lead at home? What more than to determine 
if we are better off, in this realm of mortality, here 
or there ? 

Upon the whole, we would not advise migra- 
| tion to Poland. It represents only the shadow, or 
| the ghost of a nation—a ghost that is shaking a 
| warning finger always at Europe, and seems to say, 
| « See to what weakness and dependence you have 
| reduced me! See these shackled limbs of the man 
| once a brother, whom you have suffered to fall to 
the worst depths of slavery !” 

When we had left Poland, and were on the way 
to Berlin, we fell in with a communicative En- 
glishman in the railway carriages, but upon what 
road it was we have entirely forgotten now. We 
talked to him in a Yankee way about his nation, 
and what its relations were nowadays with the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

‘*Dear brother Bull,” said we, ‘what hopes 
have you of this alliance of yours with such a man 
as the Emperor Louis Napoleon; do you not know 
that he is a magnificent quack? Do you not 
known that, though professing to represent and 
emLody the democratic element of France, there is 
not a sovereign among all your sovereigns who is 
more thoroughly selfish—more determinedly bent 
upon the development of those likings, those 
weaknesses, and those splendors of his nation, 
which will tend most to his own aggrandizement ? 
Do you allow yourself to believe that any honest 
sympathy with a sick and enfeebled nation like the 
Turks promoted his advocacy of your notions, as 
opposed to Russia? Do you believe for a moment 
that there was the ieast earnestness in his assever- 
| ations that you were leagued for the defense of a 
| weak neighbor against the tyranny of a stronger?” 
| Mr. Bulfreplied: “‘ Er—well, yes, I d’say; but 
| observe—er—I think Louis Napoleon an extr'din- 
| ary man. I think he is friendly to England— 

very. You see—er—his uncle lost very much by 
| not keeping on—er—good terms—good terms—er 
| —with us, I don’t really think that—er—Louis 

| Napoleon would make a good missionary, or—er— 
| that sort of thing; not at all. But—er—you see, 
he doesn’t want the Reds rising, and—er—play ing 
the doose, and no more do we. I think he’s con- 
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servative ; and the Emperor there of Russia—er 
—being inclined to upset the European status, by 
going down to Constantinople, which was not—er 
—the thing at all, why, you see, we sent our ships 
down there, and I think the French Emperor 
joined us in good faith, to put a—er—stop to all 
that kind of thing. As for the alliance, and the 
London talk about Louis Napoleon's Cabinet, why 
all that bluster won't weigh a feather ; the alliance 
—er—will be kept up as long as Napoleon thinks 
it will help him, and not a day after that. 

** You see De Morny has been going yonder with 
his carriages and blood-horses, putting on his—er 
—ball cards how the Emperor was going to honor 
him with his presence, and all that, which you see 
an Englishman like Granville can’t do; it ain’t in 
our blood to play the courtier in that kind of way. 
Indeed I think Granville was a little stiffer than 
he need have been; and there was Lady Granville 
liked to show their Highnesses the Imperial ladies 
what a grand woman a peer’s wife of Great Brit- 
ain must be. And, you see, being a new court as 
it is—young people—there was—er—a feeling that 
a little flattery, and a little more French bowing, 
would have been better. You see where it is; 
there’s Morny has come off with—er—the cross of 
what-d’ ye-call- em, and Granville with—er—a flea 
in his—er—ear. I d’say you heard how Lady Gran- 
ville, when she was in procession, broke her—er— 
necklace, or something of that sort, and the pearls 
fell tothe ground without her—er—seeming to 
mind it. They said it was an accident, but do you 


know, I rather think not; and that—er—my Lady | 


Granville wanted the Russia people to see how a 
great lady could bear—er—a few thousand pounds 
from her—er—jewelry.” 

There was a stop hereabout at a station, where 
I ventured upon a chop of Bavarian beer; and Mr. 
Bull wondered how I could drink the—er—doosed 
stuff. 

We came back after that to the journals, and 
Louis Napoleon’s Cabinet: It was an absura pre- 
tense that Napoleon himself had ever been at- 
tacked by any journal worth naming ; there never 
was a monarch so bepraised by British newspapers 
since the days of Peter the Great. He had shown 
just that sort of vigor, tempered with reserve, 
which was after the British pattern, and there was 
no Englishman but must admire it. But if Wa- 
lewski and De Morny, who had made tremendous 
fortunes on the Bourse, wanted British papers to 
hold back, and say nothing about it, they were 

mistaken. 

“It’s not easy,” said Bull, ‘‘to—er—gag the 
British press; and if we get in a row by our talk- 
ing, why—er—a row it is, and there's fight yet in 
the boys that came back from—what-d'ye-call-it, 
there, in the Crimea.” 

When our readers go to Berlin, we would recom- 
mend them to go to the Hotel de Petersburg on the 
Unter den Linden, not a great way from the Brand- 
enburg Gate; and, if not occupied, to the second 
floor, corner front room, from which they may see 
as pretty a panorama of the great street of the 
Lime-trees as they could desire. And after you 
have washed off the dust of the long, wearisome 
Prussian plains you have come over (no matter 
from what direction you may arrive), and have 
eaten a tender cutlet panné of Pomeranian mutton, 
washed down with a pint of Armanhausen red wine, 
we advise you to call for the valet Heinrich, a 
stout fellow with a slight cast in one eye, and give 





yourself into his hands for a visit to the Tiergarten, 
the museums, Pottsdam, Charlottenburg, and all 
the rest. 

Don’t forget, when you are at this latter-named 
| place, to see the little chapel in the garden, where 
is lying the effigy of Louisa, Queen of Prussia. 
It is worth ten times the sum of silver groschen 
which you will have to pay the castellan for show- 
ing the monument. The chapel is lighted—or was 
when we were there—with a stream of sunshine 
pouring through deep blue glass—giving a saint- 
liness and a ghostliness to the marble queen lying 
there, which made us step as tenderly as if a queen 
was only sleeping before us. 

Hear what an artist says of it: ‘‘ The expres- 
| sion is not that of dull cold death, but of undis- 
| turbed repose. The hands are modestly folded on 

the breast ; the attitude is easy, graceful, and nat- 
|ural. Only the countenance and part of the neck 
| are bare; the rest of the figure is shrouded in an 
ample and extremely well-wrought drapery. The 
great charm of the figure is the decent, simple, 
tranquil air, without any striving after effect. | 
observed no inscription—no pompous catalogue of 
her titles—no parading eulogy of her virtues ; the 
Prussian eagle alone, at the foot of the sarcopha- 
gus, announces that she belonged to the house of 
Hohenzollern; and the seven withered garlands 








whieh still hang above her were the first offerings 
of her children at the grave of their mother.” 

The garlands are all swept away long ago, and 
beside the queen reposes another figure—that of 
her husband, wrapped in a martial cloak; his 
stern, rugged face contrasting strongly with the 
sweet serenity of the queen. You will forget the 
king, but you will remember the image of the wife. 

Heinrich says, when you come out, that it is 
a tres belle chose; and Heinrich means what he 
says. 

Heinrich, having discovered what country you 
are from, talks chirpingly with you as you stroll 
back through the Thiergarten. He tells you with- 
out hesitation that the tone of society in Berlin is 
Russian; and above all, that it is anti-Austrian. 
Don’t talk to him of any beauties you may have 
seen at Vienna, unless you wish to rouse his indig- 
nation. Have they got any thing like the Great 
Frederic on horseback at Vienna; any thing like 
the pebble basin before the museum at Vienna; 
any thing like the Queen’s figure yonder at Char- 
lottenburg? ‘‘ Non, monsieur, non—au moins, je ne 
le crois pas.” 

Heinrich wishes to know if the President Pierce, 
or whatever his name may be, is as grand a man 
as Frederic William; if he wears a long mustache 
as he does; and if the poor people come to kiss his 
hand when he walks on the pavement? 

Heinrich thinks it must be very odd—excessive- 
ment dréle—for every man to put a paper wad in a 
box, and in this way name the man they want to 
be king or judge; and he asks the price of good 
(fort) Bavarian beer in America by the choppine. 
Heinrich is curious to learn about his countrymen 
who have gone there; and when we tell him they 
sometimes hold meetings (congres), and make En- 
glish speeches, declaiming against the government, 
with sly hits at Frederie William and government 
generally, he is utterly amazed, and wonders how 
they can keep their heads upon their shoulders. 

When we come back to the Hitel de Petersburg 
with Heinrich, we happen upon a weazen-faced 





little Frenchman, who dines near to us in the salle 
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a manger, and who has just come, like ourselves, 
from the great coronation festival of Moscow. 

In some way we fall into chat across the table. 
How, pray, can we better get at the current of 
foreign gossip than across the hotel tables of Eu- 
rope. 
**Mon Dieu! M’sieur, Ov1.—It was fine, very 
fine.” 

‘And you are capital friends now—vous autres 
—you and Russia?” 

“Monsieur shrugs his shoulders. ‘* Who knows ? 
Yet De Morny was bien coquet, n’est-ce pas? But 
(he takes us for English) we are good friends still. 
What a splendid woman is your great Lady Gran- 
ville—mon Dieu! what shoulders ; and what a fine 
coat your Sir Robert Peel wore at the Embassa- 
dor’s ball (meaning De Morny’s); m2 jor, I never 
saw so fine a coat—not in Renard’s window.” 

‘Do you know,” said I, ‘* that the expenses of 
Granville on this embassy will be rising forty 
thousand pounds ?” 

““ Et savez vous, Monsieur, do you know that De 
Morny has sprinkled those Moscow streets with 
two millions of francs—parole d'honneur?” 

The Frenchman was growing aggressive in his 
manner, and we thought it best to undeceive him 
with respect to our nationality. 

‘* Ah, tant miewx, so much the better. We will 
be longer friends of you than of the English; I 
am sure of it.” 

And the Frenchman ran on, in his eager, bust- 


ling way, to show how allied we are by our Repub- | 


lican sentiments ; how France is always glorious, 
even under an Empire; what splendid festivities 
the guests of the Emperor were enjoying at Com- 
piegne ; how each companion of the Imperial hunt 
had his salon, and chamber, and suite of servants ; 
how there were silk breeches and knee-buckles 
there, and such horses as would outmatch the stud 
of Lord Granville. Much of which matter we 
found in the Paris journals afterward, and beg 
leave to copy them thus: 

“The fetes and the whole mode of life at Com- 
piegne are carried on with a degree of luxury and 
expense that even go beyond the usual style and 
expenditure of the present court. Those guests 
who follow the chasse are required to wear a par- 
ticular costume, not only in the field, but during 
the whole of their stay. In the morning this dress 
consists of a suit of green cloth of peculiar cut; 
and in the evening of green velvet, with breeches, 
and silk stockings gartered over them @ da Louis 
XIV. The ladies are expected never to appear 
twice in the same dress during their stay, and, of 
course, have morning and evening dresses. At 
Compiégne each guest has only one room, the pal- 
ace not affording sufficient accommodation for 
more; but at Fontainebleau a salon will be added. 
The visitors who ride take their own horses. At 
Fontainebleau a fire broke out last week, and did 
some damage, especially to the theatre of the pal- 
ace; but it will no doubt be easily repaired before 
the arrival of the Court.” 

And there, too, we find other French gossip run- 
ning on after this fashion : 

“It is said that the Empress has interested her- 
self much in the stay of the Maréchal Serrano as 
Embassador here, from her personal regard for 
Madame Serrano, with whom she was acquainted 
in Spain. A report states that the Maréchal Vail- 


lant is to be created Duke, with a title bearing | 





| reference to his services in the siege of Rome. The 


letter of the Emperor to the Minister of War—in 
which he places the operations of that Commander 
in the East on at least a level with those of the 
Duc de Malakoff—has excited much jealousy 
among the friends of the latter. This letter seems 
to afford tolerably strong presumptive evidence 
of the truth of the report in question. 

‘*We regret to state that the Comtesse Charles 
Fitzjames, whose accident in setting fire to her 
dress by stepping on a lucifer match we some time 
ago recorded, has fallen a victim to it; having, 
after prolonged and severe sufferings, died from 
the exhaustion consequent on these and on her 
wounds, The result is almost as unexpected as 
it is melancholy, it having been hoped that the 
burns were not of a character to endanger life. 

‘*The appeal made by the Government to house 
proprietors—an appeal backed by the promise of 
certain pecuniary considerations, calculated to soft- 
en the rugged hearts of ces Messieurs—to raise, not 
their rents, but their houses, in order to afford 
more accommodation to the laboring classes, is be- 
ginning to produce some effect. In the Quartier 
Breda, especially, the landlords are adding stages 
to their houses, and even giving warning for the 
April term to some of the disreputable class of 
lodgers, who chiefly occupy the upper floors with 
terraces of the houses of this locality. The agita- 
tion caused, in the Faubourg St. Antoine espe- 
cially, by the dearness of lodging and living has 
not subsided, and has led to some further arrests. 

‘*The marriage of M. Emile de Girardin takes 
place immediately with Mademoiselle Brunold, 
Countess de Teifenbach. The lady is twenty, very 
pretty, and not altogether without fortune. She 
| is the daughter, by a morganatic marriage, of the 
| late Prince Frederic of Nassau and of an Aus- 
| trian lady, Countess de Teifenbach, and has been 
much admired in the best society here. 

““M. Ponsard is engaged in polishing and repol- 
ishing the discourse for his reception at the open- 
ing of the Academy. He intends, it appears, to 
be very hard upon Shakspeare therein—which is 
unkind. What between Mr. Smith, who declares 
Shakspeare never wrote Shakspeare, and M. Pon- 
sard, who proves that he wrote it very badly, the 
Swan of Avon has a hard time of it. 

‘* We all know that Mademoiselle Rachel is gone 
to Egypt to recruit her health, but we will ven- 
ture to say that no one had the slightest idea that 
Mademoiselle Rachel's pockets had need of repair 
as well. Nevertheless, we must needs suppose it 
is so, since la Grande writes to the Minister of 
| State to request that her salary may be paid dur- 
| ing her absence, the expenses attendant on the 
| care of her health requiring this supply. The 
maximum of the annual terms of the Sociétaires 
of the Théatre Francais is 12,000 francs. Made- 
moiselle Rachel touches forty-two for nine menths’ 
service. Mademoiselle Rachel has property and 
money to a very large amount ; and Mademoiselle 
Rachel is not a Jewess for nothing, on the point 
of gaining and keeping both.” 

We have copied this much when Heinrich comes 
with the bed-candle, and informs us that if Mon- 
sieur is leaving by the early train to-morrow for 
Cologne it is time we were asleep. 

So we take good Heinrich’s counsel, and close 
our gossip here in the Inn of Petersburg. 

Berit, October 10, 1856. 
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Editor's Drawer. 


HE campaign through which we passed last 

fall furnished many a good thing, which we 
may relish now whatever may be our political pro- 
clivities. We have gathered up a few from the 
papers and our correspondence. A Western man 
writes: 

‘* Major Haskins was postmaster of a retired vil- 
luge in Ohio. He was a stanch Democrat, and 
withal a bit of a wag. But the Free Soil and 
Frémont sentiment had swept over the communi- 
ty, so that he was almost the only man left in the 
region who remained true to the administration. 
As he found it quite impossible to breast the cur- 
rent, he thought it best, as the man said of his 
note, and the boy said of the molasses, to ‘let it 
run,’ while he lay low and waited for better times. 
One day a knot of village politicians were discuss- 
ing the questions of the day in his office. Cap- 
tain Johnson was a noisy fellow, and not noted for 
a knowledge of his mother tongue, though he made 
use of the longest words he could get hold of, often 
without much regard to their meaning. He was 
blazing out against the measures of government, 
and wound up by declaring that the existing ad- 
ministration was most pestilential. 

‘**What’s that?’ demanded the postmaster; 
‘what did you call it?’ 

‘**T said the administration was pestilential.’ 

*** Don’t say that again, Sir; don’t use that word 
pestilen‘ial ; take some other word, or '11—’ Here 
he doubled his fist, and made a feint to assail the 
Captain. 

‘**T meant to say,’ stammered the frightened 
man, ‘that this is a rascally administration.’ 

“**Oh, very well, you may say that as much as 
you please,’ replied the mollified postmaster ; ‘ but 
you shan’t call it by that other name when I am 
present.’”” 


In the Western part of the State of New York 
a mass meeting was to be held, and some of the 
marshals rode out of town to direct the incoming 
cavalcades where to fall into line. One of them 
waited long at the fork of the roads without hav- 
ing his eyes gladdened with the sight of the mov- 
ing phalanx that he expected, until at last he was 
elated with the appearance of a lengthened train 
of carriages coming over a hill toward the village. 
When the forward carriage of the train reached 
the spot where the marshal was waiting, the driver 
turned his horses’ heads to the wrong road, and 
was evidently leading off in another direction. 
The marshal rode up to him, and exclaimed, ‘“* Why 
don’t you come the other way? the meeting is to be 
on the village green.” 

“Tce meeting?” returned the honest driver ; ‘‘we 
are going to the cemetery ; this is the funeral of Mrs. 
Jones.” 

“The dogs it is!” cried the disappointed mar- 
shal, and, putting spurs to his horse, returned to 
the town, and left the funeral to go unattended to 
the grave. 


Some very amusing scenes occurred at the offi- 


ces of naturalization. Here is one of them: 
Jupag. ‘‘ Do you know O’Brien?” 
Irisn Witness. “ Yes, Sir.” 
Juper. “ How long has he been in this coun- 
try ?” 


Wirwness. ‘A little over five year.” 





Jupee. ‘Is he a man of good moral character ?” 

Witness (quite bewildered). ‘‘ Sure, your honor, 
I don’t know what moral character manes.”’ 

Jupex. ** Well, Sir, I will talk more plainly to 
you. Does O’Brien stand fair before the com- 
munity ?” 

Witness (completely nonplussed). By my sow], 
I don’t apprehend your maning, your honor.” 

JupGE (rather irritated). ‘1 mean to ask you, 
Sir, if O’Brien, the person who wants to be a citi- 
zen, and for whom you are a witness, is a good 
man or not?” 

Wirvess. “Oh! why didn’t you ax me that 
way before? Tobe sure, he isagood man. Sure 
and I've seen him in ten fights during the last two 
years, and every time he licked his man.” 





Mr. Sumner closed an eloquent letter with a 
familiar couplet, the beauty of which, and the sen- 
timent too, were spoiled by a bad printer, who 
made the lines to read: 

**Is not this cause worth lying for? 
“Ts not this cause worth dying for ?" 


In Ottawa, Illinois, the Democrats had a grand 
rally and barbacue. An Irishman went to some 
of the Democratic leaders, and said, 

** And sure didn’t ye know betther than to have 
a barbacue on Friday, when two-thirds of the party 
can’t ate mate?” 


A LARGE Republican meeting was held in Cler- 
mont, Ohio, which was attended by a small boy 
who had four young puppy dogs whieh he offered 
for sale. Finally one of the crowd, approaching 
the boy, asked, 

** Are these Frémont pups, my son?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Well, then,” said he, ‘‘ I'll take these two.” 

About a week afterward the Democrats held a 
meeting at the same place, and among the crowd 
was to be seen the same chap and his two remain- 
ing pups. He tried for hours to obtain a pur- 
chaser, and finally was approached by a Demo- 
crat and asked, 

**My little lad, what kind of pups are these you 
have ?” 

“They're Buchanan pups, Sir!” 

The Republican, who had purchased the first 
two, happened to be in hearing, and broke out at 
the boy: 

“See here, you young rascal, didn’t you tell 
me that those pups that I bought of you last week 
were F'rémont pups?” 

““Y-e-s, Sir,” said the young dog merchant; 
“but these ain’t—they’re got their eyes open!” 


A coop moral—a lesson to those who are look- 
ed up to for an example, and whose business it is 
to teach others—may be read in the following lit- 
tle incident communicated to us by one who vouch- 
es for its truth: 

‘Miles Clinton is a bright boy, who has just 
reached the dignity of a six-year-old. As one of 
the rights of that age he goes to church on his 
own hook, and, last Sunday, came home in ad- 
vance of the family, and announced to his sister, 
who had remained at home, that the minister 
swore dreadfully in the pulpit. 

‘** Why, what did he say ?’ 

‘**Oh, he said he would have a revival in spite 
of hell!’ 
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‘*When the rest came home and were inquired 
of as to the truth of the boy’s account, they were 
obliged to confirm it, with the addition of more of 
the same sort. It had not struck the older ones 
as profane; but it is worthy of being considered 
by the clergy, that the language they sometimes 
employ is liable to be misunderstood by the chil- 
dren, and a woe is pronounced upon him who of- 
fends one of these little ones, ‘It were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’ ”’ 





Tue army, the invincible army of the United | 


States, is responsible for the following, which 
comes to us from the far Southwest; and we copy 
it with the bhope.that the writer will often lay 
aside his sword and wield a mightier weapon—the 
pen, and the Drawer will keep his laurels for him. 
He writes : 


‘Once on a time it was my fortune, the fortune | 


of war, to be stationed at Fort Mann, better known 
as ‘Camp Sods,’ near the crossing of the Arkan- 


sas. Doctor Ridley, who is one of the most gen- | 


erous fellows and capital officers that were ever 
raised in the State of Maryland, was the surgeon 
of the post, and, of course, had charge of the sick, 
the lame, and lazy, who wore the uniform of Un- 
cle Sam and drew his money. Not a few were in 
the habit of playing ‘old soger,’ and getting on 
the sick list as often as they could, and staying 
there as long. Among the number who attended 
the Doctor's levee at ‘sick call,’ was a long-head- 
ed Scotchman, who had been seized with a severe 
desire to res from his labors for a while, and the 
seat of his malady on which he relied for the priv- 
ilege he sought was one of his eyes, in which he 
professed to have an intolerable and constant pain. 
The Doctor took a look at the offending member, 
and ordered the patient to keep quiet, to sit in the 
shade, and to have his eye washed with a mixture 
which he prepared, and hoped would in a few days 
subdue the inflammation and bring all right again. 
The few days passed with no improvement, and 
various lotions were applied with no better effect. 
The Doctor determined to make a more critical 
examination, and when Scotty came to ‘sick call,’ 
he lifted up the eyelid, could see nothing out of 
the way, pressed down upon it, when, to his horror, 
out popped the eye into the Scotehman’s hand. It 
was @ glass eye, and Sandy had been playing sick 
the while. The Doctor lost his usual equanimity, 
and I am sorry to say that he used some language 
that might, without violence to the truth, be called 
profane, The Scotchman was complained of and 
brought before a court-martial for ‘‘ conduct pre- 
judicial to good order and military discipline ;” 
but when the Judge Advocate read the specifica- 
tions the President adjourned the Court, discharged 
the prisoner, took all hands to the suttler’s store ; 
and all came back drunk, except one, who is your 
correspondent ;” and, we add, was perhaps not 
able to get back at all. 





ESSAY ON MAN, 
Ar ten, a child; at twenty, wild; 
At thirty, strong, if ever; 
At forty, wise; at fifty, rich; 
At sixty, good, or never. 





A FRIEND in Illinois writes us an amusing in- 


cident in the adventures of Audubon that we do. 


not remember to have met with before: 





‘*The great naturalist was on the look-out for 
| red-headed woodpeckers, and was very anxious to 
obtain a specimen. Seeing one fly into a hole in 
|a tree a long way up, he pulled off his coat and 
| climbed with that energy of his that never failed 
him. Pufting and sweating he reached it at last, 
and, putting in his hand te seize the bird, to his 
own dismay a snake stuck his head out of the hole 
and hissed in his face. This was so unexpected 
and frightful that Audubon let go his hold, and 
tumbled to the ground more dead than alive. His 


the naturalist was not hurt but was dreadfully 
alarmed, said to him: ‘Ah, you are very much 
frightened, Doctor!’ 

*** No, Sah!’ replied the Doctor, quite offended, 
‘no, Sah; but if you want to see von tam scared 
snake, just go you up dare!’ 

“He did not go up. He took the Doctor's word 
for it; and the Doctor himself was very careful 
after that not to put his hand into holes after red- 
headed woodpeckers till he found there were no 
snakes ‘ up dare.’ ” 








| A CouNTRY cousiv came to town, and for the 
first time in his life was to make his appearance in 
a world the ways of which were quite unknown to 
him. He asked his city cousin to post him on 
matters in general, and things in particular, es- 
pecially to tell him how to behave in company. 
This city cousin was a wicked wag. For the sake 
of fun he would trample under foot the sacred laws 
of hospitality, and sport with the feelings of a 
friend. He from the country saw, on the table 
of a lady where they were to take a social cup of 
tea, a pair of silver sugar tongs—an_,article he had 
never seen before, and the use of which he could 
not at a glance comprehend. So he asked his city 
kinsman, who, with malice aforethought, and in- 
stigated by the Evil One, told him they were to 
blow his nose with, and advised him, when they 
should be handed round, to use them for that pur. 
pose, The simple boor complied; and, to the hor- 
ror of the company and the infinite amusement of 
his cousin, clapped the tongs upon his nasal organ 
and blew a blast at once so long and loud that he 
alarmed his friends and himself by the explosion. 
An explanation was demanded, and it was honest- 
ly given, to the shame of the young reprobate who 
had trifled with the feelings of an honest youth for 
the sake of a joke, and disgraced himself, and not 
his cousin, by his ill-timed and ungenerous impo- 
sition. 





Tur city of Salem, in the Old Bay State, has 
sent the Drawer some of the best things that have 
found their way into it for the amusement of our 
readers, Here is another from that quarter: 

‘Tt was some fifteen or twenty years ago that a 
country minister by the name of Green—not green 
except in name, but full of dry humor—came to 
town on exchange with one of the Salem pastors. 
In the venerable church where he was to officiate 
the Bible and hymn-book in the pulpit had been 
in use for years beyond which the memory of the 
people did not extend. The pastor was not of the 
roaring order, like the ‘great preacher’ in Scot- 
land who, in three years, kicked out two pulpits, 
and dang the guts out of sixteen Bibles. But he 
had worn these well out, and new ones were great- 
ly needed. This need the Rev. Mr. Green very 
speedily detected. He gave out a hymn for the 





companion came running to him, and seeing that , 
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choir to sing, read three verses of it, and then,| ‘In the afternoon a beautiful psalm-book was 
looking up toward the singers in the gallery, said, in the pulpit, and on the next Sabbath a Bible to 
‘That's all there is in this book; if there’s any | match.” 

more in yours, you may sing it.’ | Some people can take a hint. 
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Mr. Davip Gvarp, of Dearborn County, Il-| ing trip, we went in barges and fiat-boats, and 
linois, was not what you would call a fast man; bragged about making quick trips. But they got 
indeed he was rather inclined to be slow and sure, | to be too slow, and then they made these steam- 
and it riled him sometimes that people were all so | boats that go bilin’ their busters and blowing all 
everlastingly in a hurry. A correspondent of ours | creation to pieces to get ahead of one another. And 
in Cincinnati says that he once heard him break | then they wasn’t fast enough, and we had a rail- 
loose on this wise : | road with its steam injuns, tearing along and smash- 

‘When we used to go to New Orleans on a trad- | ing up every day or two, and cutting up people so 
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that a man don’t know his own legs when they are 
of. And then that wasn’t fast enough, and they 
went and got up the thunder and lightning tele- 
graph that goes in little less than no time, and 
now they are grumbling about that. I declare I 
believe if you were to ram a man into a cannon in 
New Orleans, and shoot him to New York in a 
quarter of a second, he’d jump up and swear the 
powder wasn’t good.” Our correspondent adds: 
‘The gentleman has been dead some three or four 
years.” We should think it very likely, if he 
means the man in the cannon. 





Docrors of Divinity are socalled, it is sometimes 
said, because they are in the habit of doctoring di- 
vinity, or their divinity needed doctoring; but 
more likely the title was derived from the former 
habit some of them had of uniting the practice of 
physic with that of preaching, thus aiming at the 
cure of bodies as well as of souls. We remember, 


Firstly, the case of a man who tried all three of | 


the learned professions in the pursuit of money. 


He said that he first became a preacher; for as the | 


soul was worth more than the body, he thought 
people would rather pay a man who would tell 
them what they must do to save it. But he soon 
found that they thought mere of their health than 


they did of their morals, and he left the pulpit and | 


took to pills and blisters. Not long did he stick 
to them before he learned that men care more for 
property than they do for their souls and bodies 
both. Accordingly he renounced the practice of 
medicine for that of the law, and realized his own 
idea of the chief end of man—to make money. 
Secondly: In olden time it was not unusual for 
the itinerating Methodist ministers in the new set- 
tlements to dabble a little in physic, as doctors 
were ‘*‘ few and far between,” in this respect mak- 
ing their visits just like angels’. At the Annual 
Conference one of the bishops, who had a holy 
horror of quackery, called a physicking preacher 


to account, and when his name was before the | 


body, the Bishop began: 
‘Brother Hibbard, did you ever study the sci- 
ence of medicine ?” 


To which Brother Hibbard replied, with much | 


modesty, ‘‘I can not say, Sir, that I ever did.” 

‘How then can you, as a Christian man, ven- 
ture to prescribe for them that are sick ?” 

‘‘Why, Bishop,” answered the humble preach- 
er, ‘*I don’t do much in that way, though I con- 
fess that I sometimes give advice in difficult cases.” 

“Those,” returned the venerable Bishop, ‘are 
the very cases in which it seems to me that you 
should give no advice at all.” 


‘‘ Allow me to explain, Sir. I mean to say,” | 


said the offending brother, ‘‘ that when I am call- 
ed to a case in which I don’t know what to do, I 
give my advice—and that is, to get somebody that 
does.” 

The Bishop was silent, the brethren smiled pla- 
cidly, and Brother Hibbard was allowed to preach 
and practice too. 

In the next place: A few years ago a celebrated 
female preacher was drawing crowds of hearers in 
this city, but for the want of ‘‘a place of worship” 
she and her admirers were compelled to meet in 
halls that were profaned by daily and secular as- 
semblies. They applied to a popular minister of 
a fashionable church for the use of his house for 
the female orator to preach in. His reply was 
short and decisive: ‘‘ If the Angel Gabriel should 


descend from heaven, I would not allow him to 
preach in my pulpit in petticoats.” 

The lady-speakers who adopted the Bloomer cos- 
tume would not come under this clerical interdict ; 
but we would rather have the Angel Gabriel, with 
or without petticoats, than to see a woman in 
breeches. 

Finally: We have a very refreshing anecdote of 
an old-time parson, one of the Puritan stock, and 
the scene of the story is laid in Old Salem, in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the witches lived and died. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, a clergyman of the Old 
School—a good man in his way, but a little queer 
—came to Salem to preach, on exchange with one 
of the city ministers. On going to the house of 
his brother minister to spend the noon intermis- 
sion, he desired to lie down, and not to be inter- 
rupted while he should refresh himself with a 
grateful snooze. To guard against being intruded 
upon, he said to his friend’s daughter, 

‘*T am going to lie down. If St. Paul comes 
himself, don’t you disturb me.” 

Mr. Bently, who preached in the East Church, 
who had been very intimate with Mr. Williams, 
but had not seen him for several years, hearing he 
was in town, hurried off after dinner to make his 
old friend a call. 

“Where is Brother Williams?” he inquired, as 
he met the daughter. 

“He can’t be disturbed, Sir, not even if St. 
| Paul should call.” 

‘*T must see him!” was the impatient rejoinder, 
in the inimitable manner peculiar to Mr. Bently. 
| Resistance to such a must was out of the ques- 

tion. The room of the sleeper was designated. 

With no gentle voice, and a corresponding shake, 

Mr. Williams was aroused. He was delighted to 
| see his old friend Bently, but was rather taken 
aback when Mr. Bently said to him, 

“IT think, Brother Williams, that you are a 
little inconsistent.” 

‘How so, how so, Brother Bently ?” 
‘*Didn’t you tell our friend’s daughter you was 
| not to be disturbed even if St. Paul called? yet 
you appear very glad to see me.” 

‘*No, no, Brother Bently, not inconsistent at 
all. I was—I am glad to see you. The Apostle 

Paul! why, I hope to spend a blessed eternity with 
him ; but you, Brother Bently, / never expect to see 
you again.” 
| This gentle intimation that Brother Bently was 
not quite so sure of heaven as Paul, or even as 
| Brother Williams, is very rich, and will serve to 
| conclude the present discourse on pulpits and 
| preachers. 


} 





} DEAconN JOHNSTON is a great temperance man, 
; and sets a good example of total abstinence as far 
jas he is seen. Not long ago he employed a car- 
| penter to make some alterations in his parlor, and 
in repairing the corner near the fire-place, it was 
found necessary to remove the wainscoting, when 
lo! a discovery was made that astonished every 
body. A brace of decanters, a tumbler, and a 
pitcher were cozily reposing there, as if they had 
| stood there from the beginning. The Deacon was 
summoned, and as he beheld the blushing bottley 
he exclaimed, 
“*Wa'll, I declare, that is curious, sure enough. 
| It must be that old Baines left them things there 
when he went out of this ’ere house thirty years 
ago.” 
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‘Perhaps he did,” returned the carpenter; 
‘*but, Deacon, the ice in the pitcher must have 
been friz mighty hard to stay so till this time.” 

A little further investigation showed that some 
one in the Deacon’s family had a private entrance 
into the closet, and it was probable the bottles and 
pitcher were in daily use. 

Now this story is no doubt made up by some of 
the Anti-Maine law people, who are always try- 
ing to throw suspicion on the temperance men. 
We do not believe it; but the following is said to 
be a true bill: 

Young Watkins, John Watkins, of Virginia, 


| ‘Certainly,’ said he, and handed him the 
| money. 

The landlord immediately placed the bottle and 
| glass before him. He helped himself to a stiff 
| horn, and smacked his lips with great satisfaction. 
| Turning to the man who had kindly made him 
| the loan of sixpence, he said, 
| ** Here, Sir, is the money I owe you. Degraded 

as I am, and go man feels it more than I do, I al- 
ways make it a point to pay borrowed money be- 
| fore I pay my liquor bills.” 

The landlord found he was regularly sold, and 

the liquor given away. 


came North to visit his maternal uncle, Colonel | 


Joseph Martindale, a very worthy man, in the vi- | 


cinity of Boston, who was at the head of the tem- 
perance party there, and never allowed any of the 
intoxicating fluid to be kept on the premises, or 
drank by any one in his employ. John was a 
great favorite with the uncle and all the family, 
from the parlor to the coach-house. His visit had 
been anticipated with pleasure, and every body 
was disposed to make the most of him. After 
breakfast, before the Colonel went into town, as 
was his daily practice, he asked John into the li- 
brary, and said to him, 

‘We are all temperance here; but I keep a lit- 
tle old brandy here for my own use—take a drop 
before you ride ?” 

John took a thimbleful, and the Colonel went 
off. No sooner was he gone, than Mrs. Martin- 
dale, seeing John on the piazza, beckoned him to 
come in, and leading him to her boudoir, remarked, 
very good-naturedly, 

**You see, John, we are all very strict temper- 
ance folks. The Colonel never drinks, and lets 


no one else; but I keep a little for my dyspep- 


Would you drink something before you go 


So John took a glass of old brandy, and the Col- 
onel’s wife joined him in the same. John strolled 
out to the carriage-house, and thought he would 
take one of the Colonel's saddle-horses and run 
over the country a while. As soon as the coach- 
man saw him, he touched his hat; and said, 

‘* Begging your pardon, Master John, but may 
be you would like to taste a drop of liquor this cool 
morning. The Colonel is so hard on us that we 
have to kape it all snug; but I have some that 
can’t be bate.” 

So John drank with the coachman, and gave him 
a quarter for his politeness; but by this time he 
was so nearly drunk that he had to postpone his ride 
till the next day. John said that the worst place 
for liquor he was ever in was Colonel Martindale’s, 
and he had to shorten his visit and hasten home to 
keep out of the way of temptation. 


Wirtu the morale of the following business trans- 
action we have nothing to do, but the wit of it 
pleases us mightily. A poor coot of a fellow who 
had spent hundreds of dollars at a well-known 
grocery, so called by courtesy, but groggery being 
the more fitting name, came in one day, being faint, 
feeble, and out of change, and begged the keeper 
to trust him for a glass of liquor. 

‘* No,”’ was the answer to the request; “I never 
make a practice of trusting.” 

The drunkard turned to a man sitting in the 
room, and one whom he had known in better days, 
saying, 

‘Sir, will you please to lend me sixpence ?” 


In a grave-yard in the city of Philadelphia is a 
| tombstone bearing the following inscription, intel- 
| ligible enough except that the last word is sug- 
| gestive of a double, and therefore a doubtful pa- 
ternity : 
In memory of 
Joun Tuomas WILson, 
Aged 32 years. 
Over the grave's cold silent deeps 
A widow and two orphans weeps. 
A husband kind and true, 
A fond, indulgent father two. 


ARISTOCRACY among the “ niggers” is quite as 
respectable as elsewhere, and we find an amusing 
specimen of it in a history of old times in Rich- 
mond. The author relates an anecdote of an old 
negro ‘who, when asked by his young mistress 
why he did not attend church as formerly,” re- 
plied, # 

‘*That when he could sit by Mr. Wickham’s 
Bob and Judge Marshall's Jack he liked to join 
siety, but now he never knew who he sot by, and so 
he staid at home.” 

Such, in the “‘ gregarious equality” of our de. 
generate times, has been the deterioration of even 
colored siety! 


Aw anxious inquirer writes to know whether 
the Powder Magazine is published monthly, and 
is considered a safe magazine for quiet families. 

Also, whether mint-juleps will be any cheaper 
if a branch of the United States Mint is located 
here in New York. 

Also, whether dead letters are ever known to re- 
vive after they reach the Dead-Letter Office, and 
if not, what is the use of sending them there. 

Also, whether navigators have to double their 
capes in all latitudes, or only in cold regions. 

Also, whether a schoolmaster can be said to have 
no scholars when he has two pupils in his eyes. 

If ‘distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
and said ‘‘ view’’ does not return it within a rea- 
sonable time, has ‘‘ distance” a legal cause of ac- 
tion, and is she entitled to recover? 


“IT say, boy, whose horse is that you are rid- 
ing ?” 

“Why, it’s daddy’s.” 

“*Who is your daddy ?” 

“Why, don’t you know?—he’s uncle Peter 
Jones.” 

“So you're the son of your uncle; how do you 
make that out, young man?” 

“Well, I don’t know ‘zactly how 'tis,” re- 
plied the boy, “‘but you see daddy got to be a 
widower, and married mother’s sister, who is aunt 
Sally, and so he’s my uncle now.” 
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ELLEn (loquitur).—“ Yes, Ma'am, I am goin’ away this very day. 


Susan (loquitur).—* What beautiful hair yours is, Ma'am. 
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Bripart.—“ Indade, Misthress Smith isn't in the 
House. She tould me to tell you so, this very minit, 
when she set her eyes on you.” 


Precy.—* Please, Ma'am, Cook is dressin’ for the ball 
to-night, and says would you lend her a brooch, and 
pair of bracelets, and a scarf, and a wreath. 








Fashions for Bonnavy. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 





Figures 1, 2, anp 38.—Furs anp CuILp’s CosTuME. 
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HE two styles of Furs which we illustrate, are 
the only ones which have come under our ob- 
servation which differ materially from those worn 
last season. Siberian Squirrel is a very decided 
favorite; when mottled, as in Figure 1, it is called 
the ‘‘ Squirrel Lock.” The lining is a warm gray 
silk. 
The Cu1Lp’s Costume will be understood with- 
out description. The tunic is of heavy plaid taf- 
feta, trimmed with broad velvet. 


m 
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Fiaure 4.—CLassic ComrFURE, 





The cloak is | 


small and circular, of dark-green velvet, lined 
with salmon-colored taffeta. 

Co1rrurEs.—We append two very pleasing 
varieties of coiffure. Figure 4 is classic in char. 
acter. Figure 5 is adapted for bridal costume. 

Caps.—Figure 6 is composed of lace, with taf. 
feta tabs; these, together with the ribbons, are of 
maize-color. The trimmings are velvet ribbons 
and acacia-flowers.—Figure 7 is trimmed with 
Napoleon-blue velvet ribbons. 


Figure 5.—Brivav CoIrFURE. 





Ficure 6.—Lace Cap. 





Figure 7.—VELVET-TRIMMED CAP. 





